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THE  FALLACY  OF  MATERIALISM. 


I. 

Mind  and  Body. 

When  once  the  invariable  association 
between  material  changes  and  mental 
changes  is  recognized,  there  arises  the 
(|uestion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  I  propose  to  devote  the  present 
article  to  its  consideration. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  question 
from  the  stand-point  of  pure  logic,  in 
order  to  perceive  all  the  answers  or 
hypotheses  that  are  logically  possible, 
irrespective  of  the  relative  probabilities 
which  they  may  present,  either  to  the 
mind  of  the  race  or  to  that  of  individu¬ 
als.  When  thus  reviewed,  the  possible 
answers,  or  hypotheses,  will  be  found 
to  be  six,  and  only  six,  in  number — 

I.  The  material  changes  may  cause 
the  mental  changes. 

II.  The  mental  changes  may  cause 
the  material  changes. 

III.  There  may  be  no  causation 
Nsw  Sxuxs.— VoL.  XXXVII ,  Na  2 


either  way,  and  the  constant  association 
may  be  due  to  a  harmony  pre-establish¬ 
ed  by  a  superior  mind. 

IV.  There  may  be  no  causation 
either  way,  and  the  constant  association 
may4)e  only  a  phenomenal  association  ; 
the  two  apparently  diverse  classes  of 
phenomena  may  be  really  one. 

V.  The  material  order  may  exist  only 
as  mental. 

VI.  There  may  be  no  explanation 
possible. 

I.  The  first  of  these  hypotheses,  or 
that  usually  called  the  materialistic,  is 
one  which  presents  great  fascination  to 
the  student  of  natural  science.  By 
laborious  investigation  physiology  has 
established  the  fact  beyond  the  reach  of 
rational  dispute  that  there  is  a  constant 
relation  of  concomitancy  between  cere¬ 
bral  action  and  thought.  That  is  to 
say,  within  experience  mind  is  found  in 
constant  and  definite  association  with 
that  highly  complex  and  peculiar  dispo- 
10 
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sition  of  matter  called  a  living  brain,  the 
size  and  elaboration  of  which  through¬ 
out  the  animal  kingdom  stand  in  con¬ 
spicuous  proportion  to  the  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence  displayed,  and  the  impair¬ 
ment  of  which  by  anaemia,  mutilation, 
decay,  or  appropriate  poison,  entails 
corresponding  impairment  of  mental 
processes.  Thus  much  being  establish¬ 
ed,  no  reasonable  man  can  hesitate  in 
believing  the  relation  between  neurosis 
and  psychosis  to  be  a  constant  and  con¬ 
comitant  relation,  so  that  the  step 
between  this,  and  regarding  it  as  a 
causal  relation,  seems  indeed  a  small 
one.  For,  in  all  matters  of  physical  in¬ 
quiry,  whenever  we  have  proved  a  con¬ 
stant  relation  of  concomitancy  in  a 
sequence  A  B,  we  call  A  the  cause  of 
B  ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  frequent¬ 
ly  said  that  the  evidence  of  causation 
between  neurosis  and  psychosis  is  quite 
as  valid,  because  just  the  same,  as  that 
of  any  other  case  of  recognized  causa¬ 
tion.  Lastly,  to  fortify  this  hypothesis, 
materialists  point  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  of  energy,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  science  of  physics  as  a 
sort  of  buttress  in  this  matter  to  the 
teachings  of  physiology.  For,  as  this 
doctrine  compels  us  to  believe  that  the 
chain  of  physical  causation  involved  in 
cerebral  processes  can  nowhere  be 
broken  or  deflected  ab  extra,  wp  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  mental 
processes,  which  are  correctively  asso¬ 
ciated  with  these  cerebral  processes,  can 
nowhere  escape  from  “  the  charmed  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  forces,”  so  that  whethrt-  we 
look  to  the  detailed  teachings  of  phys¬ 
iology,  or  to  the  more  general  teachings 
of  physics,  we  alike  perceive  that  natural 
science  appears  to  leave  no  locus  for  mind 
other  than  as  a  something  which  is  in 
some  way  a  result  of  motion. 

The  position  of  materialism  being 
thus  at  first  sight  so  naturally  strong, 
and  having  been  in  recent  years  so 
fortified  by  the  labors  of  physiology, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  present 
generation  materialism  should  be  in 
the  ascendant.  It  is  the  simple  truth, 
as  a  learned  and  temperate  author, 
speaking  from  the  side  of  theology,  has 
recently  said,  that 

Materialism  is  a  danger  to  which  individuals 
and  societies  will  always  be  more  or  less  ex¬ 
posed.  The  present  generation,  however,  and 


especially  the  generation  which  is  growing  up, 
will  obviously  be  very  especially  exposed  to 
it ;  as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  any  generation  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  the  great  sham  of  spiritualistic  or 
idealistic  thought  .  .  .  has  been  receding  and 
decreasing  ;  and  another,  which  is  in  the  main 
driven  by  materialistic  forces,  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  rising  behind,  vast  and  threatening.  It  is 
but  its  crest  that  we  at  present  see  ;  it  is  but  a 
certain  vague  shaking  produced  by  it  that  we 
at  present  feel ;  but  we  shall  probably  soon 
enough  fail  not  both  to  see  and  feel  it  fully  and 
distinctly.* 

Such  being  the  present  importance  of 
materialism,  I  shall  devote  the  larger 
portion  of  the  present  paper  to  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  theory.  Each  of  the 
points  in  the  argument  for  materialism 
which  I  have  mentioned  above  admits, 
of  course,  of  elaboration  ;  but  I  think 
that  their  enumeration  contains  all  that 
is  essential  to  the  theory  in  question. 
It  now  devolves  upon  us  to  inquire 
whether  this  theory  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  facts. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  at  once  give  it 
as  my  own  opinion  that,  of  however  much 
service  the  theory  of  materialism  may 
be  made  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  can 
never  be  accepted  by  any  competent 
mind  as  a  final  explanation  of  the  facts 
with  which  it  has  to  deal.  Unques¬ 
tionable  as  its  use  may  be  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  hypothesis  in  physiology  and 
medicine,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  as  a 
hypothesis  in  philosophy.  That  is  to 
say,  so  long  as  there  is  a  constant  rela¬ 
tion  of  concomitancy  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  obtain  between  neural  processes 
and  mental  processes,  so  long  no  harm 
can  accrue  to  physical  science  by  as¬ 
suming,  for  its  own  puri>oses,  that  this 
relation  is  a  causal  one.  But  as  soon 
as  the  question  concerning  the  validity 
of  this  assumption  is  raised  into  the 
region  of  philosophy,  it  receives  the 
answer  that  the  assumption  cannot  be 
allowed  to  pass.  For  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  becomes  one  not  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  association  but  as  to  its  nature,  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  must  have  regard  to  the 
facts  of  mind  no  less  than  to  those  of 
matter,  must  pronounce  that  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  untenable  ;  for  the  hypothesis 
of  this  association  being  one  of  causality 
acting  from  neurosis  to  psychosis,  can- 


*  Professor  Flint,  “  Antitheistic  Theories,” 
p.  99. 
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not  be  accepted  without  doing  violence, 
not  merely  to  our  faculty  of  reason,  but 
to  our  very  idea  of  causation  itself. 

A  very  small  amount  of  thinking  is 
enough  to  show  that  what  I  call  my 
knowledge  of  the  eternal  world  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  knowledge  of  my  own  mental  modi¬ 
fications.  A  step  further  and  I  find 
that  my  idea  of  causation  as  a  principle 
in  the  external  world  is  derived  from  my 
knowledge  of  this  principle  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  world.  For  I  find  that  my  idea  of 
force  and  energy  in  the  external  world 
is  a  mere  projection  of  the  idea  which  I 
have  of  effort  within  the  region  of  my 
own  consciousness  ;  and  therefore  my 
only  idea  of  causation  is  that  which  is 
originally  derived  from  the  experience 
which  I  have  of  this  principle  as  obtain¬ 
ing  among  my  own  mental  modifica¬ 
tions. 

If  once  we  see  plainly  that  the  idea  of 
causation  is  derived  from  within,  and 
that  what  we  call  the  evidence  of  physi 
cal  causation  is  really  the  evidence  of 
mental  modifications  following  one 
another  in  a  definite  sequence,  we  shall 
then  clearly  see,  not  merely  that  we 
have  no  evidence,  but  that  we  can  have 
no  evidence  of  causation  as  proceeding 
from  object  to  subject.  However 
cogent  the  evidence  may  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be,  it  is  found  to  vanish  like  a 
cloud  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  light 
of  adequate  contemplation.  In  the 
very  act  of  thinking  the  evidence,  we 
are  virtually  denying  its  possibility  as 
evidence  ;  for  as  evidence  it  appeals 
only  to  the  mind,  and  since  the  mind 
can  only  know  its  own  sequences,  the 
evidence  must  be  presenting  to  the  mind 
an  account  of  its  own  modifications  ; 
from  the  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  its 
being  accepted  as  thinkable,  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  proved  to  be  illusory. 

To  uneducated  men  it  appears  an  in¬ 
disputable  fact  of  “common-sense” 
that  the  color  of  a  flower  exists  as  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  flower,  apart  from  any  re¬ 
lation  to  the  percipient  mind.  A  phys¬ 
iologist  has  gone  further  into  the 
thicket  of  things,  and  finds  that  the  way 
is  not  so  simple  as  this.  He  regards 
the  quality  of  color  as  necessarily  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  faculty  of  visual  perception  ; 
does  not  suppose  that  the  color  exists  as 
such  in  the  flower,  but  thinks  of  the  some¬ 
thing  there  as  a  certain  order  of  vibra¬ 


tions  which,  when  brought  into  relation 
with  consciousness  through  the  medium 
of  certain  nerves,  gives  rise  to  the  per¬ 
ception  experienced  ;  and  in  order  to 
account  for  the  translation  into  visual 
feeling  of  an  event  so  unlike  that  feeling 
as  is  the  process  taking  place  in  the 
flower,  physiologists  have  recourse  to 
an  elaborate  theory,  such  as  that  of 
Helmholtz  or  Hering.  In  other  words, 
physiologists  here  fully  recognize  that 
color,  or  any  other  thing  perceived, 
only  exists  as  perceived  in  virtue  of  a 
subjective  element  blending  with  an  ob¬ 
jective  ;  the  thing  as  perceived  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  having  no  existence  apart  from 
its  relation  to  a  percipient  mind.  Now, 
although  physiologists  are  at  one  with 
the  philosophers  thus  far,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  very  frecjuently  they  are  in 
the  same  position  as  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  “  uneducated  men,”  when  it 
becomes  needful  to  press  still  further 
into  the  thicket.  For  after  having  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  necessity  of  recognizing 
a  mind-element  in  any  possible  theory 
of  perception,  they  forthwith  proceed  to 
disregard  this  element  when  passing 
from  the  ground  of  perception  to  that 
of  thought.  Although  the  ideas  of 
matter,  motion,  causation,  and  so  on, 
are  themselves  as  much  the  offspring  of 
a  thinking  mind,  with  its  environment, 
as  the  perception  of  color  is  a  conceiv¬ 
ing  of  the  percipient  mind,  with  its  en¬ 
vironment,  these  ideas  are  inconsistent¬ 
ly  supposed  to  stand  for  equivalent 
realities  of  the  external  world — to  truly 
represent  things  that  are  virtually  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  necessary  relation  to 
mind.  Or,  as  the  case  has  recently 
been  well  put  by  Principal  Caird, 

You  cannot  get  mind  as  an  ultimate  product 
of  matter,  for  in  the  very  attempt  to  do  so  you 
have  already  begun  with  mind.  The  earliest 
step  of  any  such  inquiry  involves  categories  of 
thought,  and  it  is  in  terms  of  thought  that  the 
very  problem  you  are  investigating  can  be  so 
much  as  stated.  You  cannot  start  in  your  in¬ 
vestigations  with  a  bare,  self-identical,  object¬ 
ive  fact,  stript  of  every  ideal  element  or  contri¬ 
bution  from  thought.  The  least  and  lowest 
part  of  outward  observation  is  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  entity — fact  minus  mind,  and  out  of 
which  mind  may,  somewhere  or  other,  be  seen 
to  emerge  ;  but  it  is  fact  or  object  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  an  observing  mind,  in  the  medium  of 
thought,  having  mind  or  thought  as  an  insep¬ 
arable  factor  of  it.  Whether  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  an  absolute  world  outside  of  thought, 
whether  there  be  such  things  as  matter  and 
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material  atoms  existing  in  themselves  before 
any  mind  begins  to  perceive  or  think  about 
them,  is  not  the  question  before  us.  If  it  were 
possible  to  conceive  of  such  atoms,  at  any  rate 
you,  before  you  begin  to  make  anything  of 
them,  must  think  them  ;  and  you  can  never, 
by  thinking  about  atoms,  prove  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  thought  other  than  as  an  ulti¬ 
mate  product  of  atoms.  Before  you  could 
reach  thought  or  mind  as  a  last  result  you 
must  needs  eliminate  from  it  the  data  of  the 
problem  with  which  you  start,  and  that  you 
can  never  do,  any  more  than  you  can  stand  on 
your  own  shoulders  or  outstrip  your  own 
shadow.  ...  In  one  word,  to  constitute  the 
reality  of  the  outward  world— to  make  possible 
the  minimum  of  knowledge,  nay,  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  for  us  of  molecules  and  atoms — you 
must  needs  presuppiose  that  thought  or  think¬ 
ing  self,  which  some  would  persuade  us  is  to 
be  educed  or  evolved  from  them.  ...  To 
make  thought  a  function  of  matter  is  thus, 
simply,  to  make  thought  a  function  of  itself. 

From  this  reasoning  there  can  be  no 
escape  ;  and  it  is  more  rational  Tor  a  man 
to  believe  that  color  exists  as  such  in  a 
flower  than,  after  having  plainly  seen 
that  such  cannot  be  the  case,  forthwith 
to  disregard  the  teaching  of  this  anal¬ 
ogy,  and  to  imagine  that  any  apparent 
evidence  of  mind  as  a  result  of  matter 
or  motion  can  possibly  be  entertained 
as  real  evidence. 

Remembering,  then,  that  from  the 
nature  of  this  particular  case  it  is  as  im¬ 
possible  for  mind  to  prove  its  own 
causation  as  it  is  for  water  to  rise  above 
its  source,  it  may  still  be  well,  for  the 
sake  of  further  argument,  to  sink  this 
general  consideration,  and  to  regard 
such  spurious  evidence  ot  causation  as 
is  presented  by  materialism  without  prej¬ 
udice  arising  from  its  being  thus  primd 
facie  inadmissible. 

Materialists,  as  already  observed,  are 
fond  of  saying  that  the  evidence  of 
causation  from  neurosis  to  psychosis  is 
as  good  as  such  evidence  can  be  proved 
to  be  in  any  other  case.  Now,  quite 
apart  from  the  general  considerations 
just  adduced  to  show  that  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  case  there  can 
here  be  no  such  evidence  at  all — quite 
apart  from  this,  and  treating  the  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  lower  ground  of  the  supposed 
analogy,  it  may  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  statement  is  untrue.  For  a  little 
thought  will  show  that  in  point  of  fact 
the  only  resemblance  between  this  sup¬ 
posed  case  of  causation  and  all  other 
cases  of  recognized  causation,  consists 
in  the  invariability  of  the  correlation 


between  cerebral  processes  and  mental 
processes  ;  in  ail  other  points  the  anal¬ 
ogy  fails.  For  in  all  cases  of  recogniz¬ 
ed  causation  there  is  a  perceived  con¬ 
nection  between  the  cause  and  the 
effect  ;  the  antecedents  arc  physical, 
and  the  consequents  are  physical.  But 
in  the  case  before  us  there  is  no  perceiv¬ 
ed,  or  even  conceivable,  connection 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect  ;  for 
the  causes  are'  supposed  to  be  physical 
and  the  effects  mental.  And  the  antith¬ 
esis  thus  posited  is  alone  sufficient  to 
separate,  toto  coelo,  the  case  of  causation 
supposed  from  that  of  all  cases  of  causa¬ 
tion  recognized.  From  the  singularly 
clear  and  well-balanced  statement  of 
this  subject  given  by  Professor  Allman 
in  his  Presidential  Address  before  the 
British  Association  I  may  here  fitly 
quote  the  following  : 

If  we  could  see  any  analogy  between 
thought  and  any  one  of  the  admitted  phenom¬ 
ena  of  matter,  we  should  be  justitied  in  the 
first  of  these  conclusions  (f.e.,  that  of  material¬ 
ism)  as  the  simplest,  and  as  affording  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  most  in  accordance  with  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  natural  laws ;  but  between 
thought  and  the  physical  phenomena  of  matter 
there  is  not  only  no  analogy,  but  no  conceiv¬ 
able  analogy  ;  and  the  obvious  and  continuous 
path  which  we  have  hitherto  followed  up  in 
our  reasonings  from  the  phenomena  of  lifeless 
matter  through  those  of  living  matter  here 
comes  suddenly  to  an  end.  The  chasm 
between  unconscious  life  and  thought  is  deep 
and  impassable,  and  no  transitional  phenom¬ 
ena  can  be  found  by  which,  as  by  a  bridge, 
we  may  span  it  over. 

And,  not  unduly  to  multiply  quota¬ 
tions,  I  shall  only  adduce  one  more  from 
another  of  the  few  eminent  men  of 
science  who  have  seen  their  way  clearly 
in  this  matter,  and  have  expressed  what 
they  have  seen  in  language  as  clear  as 
their  vision.  Professor  Tyndall  writes  : 

The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain 
to  the  corresponding  facts  ot  consciousness  is 
unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought 
and  a  definite  molecular  at  tion  in  the  brain 
occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not  possess  the 
intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudi¬ 
ment  of  the  organ,  which  would  enable  us  to 
pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from  the  one- 
phenomenon  to  the  other.  Were  our  minds 
and  senses  so  expanded,  strengthened,  and  il¬ 
luminated,  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the 
very  molecules  of  the  brain  ;  were  we  capable 
of  following  all  their  motions,  all  their  group¬ 
ings,  all  their  electrical  discharges,  if  there  be 
such;  and  were  we  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  corresponding  states  of  thought  and  feeling, 
we  should  probably  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
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solution  of  the  problem.  How  are  these  physi¬ 
cal  processes  connected  with  the  facts  of  con¬ 
sciousness  ?  The  chasm  between  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  intel¬ 
lectually  impassable. 

Next,  in  all  cases  of  recognized  causa¬ 
tion  there  is  a  perceived  equivalency 
between  cause  and  effect,  such  equiv¬ 
alency  belonging  to  the  very  essence  of 
that  in  which  we  conceive  causation  to 
consist.  Kut  as  between  matter  and 
motion  on  the  one  side,  and  feeling  and 
thought  on  the  other,  there  can  be  no 
such  equivalency  conceivable.  That  no 
such  equivalency  is  conceivable  may  be 
rendered  apparent  on  grounds  of  mate¬ 
rialism  itself.  For  materialism  is  bound 
to  accept  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
modern  physics — that,  viz.,  as  to  the 
conservation  of  energy — and  therefore 
it  becomes  evident  that  unless  we  assim¬ 
ilate  thought  with  energy,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  causal  relation,  or  a  re¬ 
lation  of  equivalency,  as  obtaining 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  For 
however  little  we  may  know  about  brain- 
dynamics,  materialists,  “at  least,  must 
take  it  for  granted  that  in  every  process 
of  cerebration  the  matter  and  force  con¬ 
cerned  are  indestructable  quantities, 
and  therefore  that  all  their  possible 
e(]uations  are  fully  satisfied  within  the 
sphere  of  cerebration — no  quantum  can 
be  Jeft  over  to  pass  into  the  sphere  of 
thought.  Howsoever  complex  we  may 
suppose  the  flux  and  reflux  of  forces  to 
be  within  the  structure  of  a  living  brain, 
it  is  no  more  possible  for  any  one  of 
the  forces  concerned  to  escape  from 
brain  to  mind,  than  it  would  be  for 
such  an  escape  to  occur  in  a  steam-en¬ 
gine  or  a  watch  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  forms  an  insep- 
erable  bar  to  the  supposition  than  any 
equation  in  the  region  of  physics  can  be 
left  unsatisfied,  in  order  to  pass  over 
and  satisfy  some  other  equation  in  the 
region  of  psychics. 

(>f  course  in  saying  this  1  am  aware 
that  some  of  the  more  clear-sighted  of 
the  materialists  have  plainly  perceived 
this  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude,  and 
so  have  felt  that  unless  it  can  be  met, 
any  theory*of  materialism  must  neces¬ 
sarily  contain  a  radical  contradiction  of 
principles.  Some  few  materialists  have 
therefore  sought  to  meet  the  difficulty 
in  the  only  way  it  can  be  met,  viz.,  by 


boldly  asserting  the  possibility  of 
thought  and  energy  being  transmutable. 
On  this  view  thought  becomes  a  mode 
of  motion,  and  takes  its  rank  among  the 
forces  as  identical  in  nature  with  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  the  rest.  But 
this  view  is  also  inherently  impossible. 
F'or  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  argument, 
that  physiologists  should  discover  a 
mechanical  equivalent  of  thought,  so 
that  we  might  estimate  the  value  of  a 
calculation  in  thermal  units,  or  the 
“labor  of  love”  in  foot-pounds:  still 
we  should  not  be  out  of  our  difficulties  ; 
we  should  only  have  cut  a  twist  of  flax 
to  find  a  lock  of  iron.  F'or  by  thus  as¬ 
similating  thought  with  energy,  we 
should  in  no  wise  have  explained  the 
fundamental  antithesis  between  subject 
and  object.  The  fact  w'ould  remain,  if 
possible,  more  unaccountable  than  ever, 
that  mind  should  present  absolutely  no 
point  of  real  analogy  with  motion.  In¬ 
volved  with  the  essential  idea  of  motion 
is  the  idea  of  extension  ;  suppress  the 
latter  and  the  former  must  necessarily 
vanish,  for  motion  only  means  transi¬ 
tion  in  space  of  something  itself  extend¬ 
ed.  But  thought,  as  far  as  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  know  it,  is  known  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  very  peculiarity  of  not  having 
extension.  Therefore,  even  if  we  were 
to  find  a  mechanical  equivalent  of 
thought,  thought  would  still  not  be 
proved  a  mode  of  motion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  what  would  be  proved  would  be 
that,  in  becoming  transformed  into 
thought,  energy  had  ceased  to  be 
energy  ;  in  passing  out  of  its  relation  to 
space  it  would  cease  to  exist  as  energy, 
and  if  it  again  passed  into  that  relation 
it  would  only  be  by  starting  de  novo  on  a 
new  course  of  history.  Therefore  the 
proof  that  thought  has  a  mechanical 
ecjuivalent  would  simply  amount  to  the 
proof,  not  that  thought  is  energy,  but 
that  thought  destroys  energy.  .\nd  if 
materialism  were  to  prove  this,  mate¬ 
rialism  would  commit  suicide.  For  if 
once  it  were  proved  that  the  relation  of 
energy  to  thought  is  such  that  thought 
is  able  to  absorb  or  temporarily  to  anni¬ 
hilate  energy,  the  whole  argument  of 
materialism  would  be  inverted,  and 
whatever  evidence  there  is  of  causation 
as  between  mind  and  matter  would 
become  available  in  all  its  force  on  the 
side  of  spiritualism.  This  seems  plain. 
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for  even  if  it  were  conceivable — which 
most  distinctly  it  is  not — that  a  motor 
could  ever  become  a  motive,  and  so 
pass  from  the  sphere  of  dynamics  into 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  the  fact 
would  go  to  prove,  not  that  the  motor 
was  the  cause  of  the  motive,  but  rather 
that  the  motive  was  the  cause  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  motor  ;  so  that  at  that 
point  the  otherwise  unbroken  chain  of 
physical  sequences  was  interrupted  by 
the  motive  striking  in  u{K)n  it,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  mysterious  power  supposed 
to  have  been  proved  by  physiology, 
cancelling  the  motor,  so  allowing  the 
nerve-centre  to  act  as  determined  by  the 
motive. 

Of  course  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  believe  we  are  here  dealing  with 
what  I  may  call,  in  perhaps  suitably 
contradictory  terms,  inconceivable  con¬ 
ceptions.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
I  am  not  responsible  for  this  ambiguity  ; 
I  am  only  showing  what  must  be  the 
necessary  outcome  of  analysis  if  we 
begin  by  endeavoring  phenomenally  to 
unite  the  most  antithetical  of  elements 
— mind  and  motion.  Materialism,  at 
least,  will  not  be  the  gainer  should  it 
ever  be  proved  that  in  the  complex 
operations  of  the  brain  a  unique  excep¬ 
tion  occurs  to  the  otherwise  universal 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in 
space. 

We  may,  therefore,  quit  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
materialism  of  showing  an  equivalency 
between  neurosis  and  psychosis  can 
ever  be  met  by  assuming  that  some  day 
mental  processes  may  admit  of  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  physical.  But 
before  leaving  this  difficulty  with  regard 
to  equivalency,  I  may  mention  one 
other  point  that  seems  to  me  of  import¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  it.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said  that  if  we  suppose  causation 
to  proceed  from  brain  to  mind,  we 
must  suppose  this  essential  requirement 
of  equivalency  between  the  cerebral 
causes  and  the  mental  effects  to  be 
satisfied  somewhere.  But  where  are  we 
to  say  that  it  is  satisfied  ?  Even  if  we 
suppose  that  thought  has  a  mechanical 
equivalent,  and  that  causation  proceeds 
in  the  direction  from  energy  to  thought, 
still,  when  we  have  regard  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  effects,  we  find  that  even  yet 
they  bear  no  kind  of  equivalency  to  their 


supposed  causes.  The  brain  of  a 
Shakespeare  probably  did  not,  as  a  sys¬ 
tem,  exhibit  so  much  energy  as  does  the 
brain  of  an  elephant ;  and  the  cerebral 
operations  of  a  Darwin  may  not  have 
had  a  very  perceptibly  larger  mechanical 
equivalent  than  those  of  a  banker's 
clerk.  Yet  in  the  world  of  thought  the 
difference  between  our  estimate  of  the 
results,  or  “  work  done,”  in  these  cases 
is  such  as  to  drive  all  ideas  of  equiva¬ 
lency  to  the  winds.  Doubtless,  a  mate¬ 
rialist  will  answer  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
take  our  estimate  of  ”  work  done”  in  the 
world  of  mind  as  the  real  equivalent  of 
the  energy  supposed  to  have  passed  over 
from  the  world  of  motion,  seeing  that 
our  estimate  is  based,  not  on  the  quan¬ 
titative  amount  of  thought  produced, 
but  rather  on  its  qualitative  character 
with  reference  to  the  social  require¬ 
ments  of  the  race.  But  to  this  it  is 
enough  to  answer  that  we  have  no 
means  of  gauging  the  quantity  of 
thought  produced  other  than  by  having 
regard  to  iVf  effects  in  the  world  of 
mind,  and  this  we  cannot  do  except  by 
having  regard  to  its  qualitative  charac¬ 
ter.  Many  a  man,  for  instance,  must 
have  consumed  more  than  a  thousand 
times  the  brain-substance  and  brain- 
energy  that  Shelley  expended  over  his 
”  Ode  to  a  Skylark,”  and  yet  as  a  re¬ 
sult  have  produced  an  utterly  worthless 
poem.  Now,  in  what  way  are  we  to 
estimate  the  “  work  done  ”  in  two  such 
cases,  except  by  looking  to  the  relative 
effects  produced  in  the  only  region 
where  they  are  produced,  viz.  in  the 
region  of  mind  ?  Yet,  when  we  do  so 
estimate  them,  what  becomes  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  equivalency  between  the  phys¬ 
ical  causes  and  the  psychical  effects  ? 

Now  if  thus,  whether  or  not  we  try  to 
form  an  estimate,  it  is  impossible  to 
show  any  semblance  of  equivalency 
between  the  supposed  causes  and  the  al¬ 
leged  effects,  how  can  any  one  be  found 
to  say  that  the  evidence  of  causation  is 
here  as  valid  as  it  is  in  any  other  case  ? 
The  truth  rather  is  that  the  alleged 
effects  stand  out  of  every  relation  to  the 
supposed  causes,  with  the  exception 
only  of  being  associated  in  tftne. 

There  still  remains  one  other  enor¬ 
mous  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  theory 
of  materialism  ;  it  necessarily  embodies 
the  theory  of  conscious  automatism^  and 
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is  therefore  called  upon  to  explain  why 
consciousness  and  thought  have  ever 
appeared  upon  the  scene  of  things  at 
all.  That  this  is  the  necessary  position 
of  materialism  is  easily  proved  as  fol¬ 
lows.  We  have  already  seen  that 
materialism  would  commit  suicide  by 
supposing  that  energy  could  be  trans¬ 
muted  into  thought,  for  this  would 
amount  to  nothing  short  of  supposing 
the  destruction  of  energy  as  such  ;  and 
to  suppose  energy  thus  destructible 
would  be  to  open  wide  the  door  of 
spiritualism.  Materialism,  therefore,  is 
logically  bound  to  argue  in  this  way  : 
We  cannot  conceive  of  a  conscious  idea, 
or  mental  change,  as  in  any  way  affect¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  cerebral  reflex,  or 
material  change  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  energy  teaches  us  as  an  axiom 
that  the  cerebral  changes  must  deter¬ 
mine  each  other  in  their  sequence  as  in 
a  continuous  series.  Nowhere  can  we 
suppose  the  physical  process  to  be  in¬ 
terrupted  or  diverted  by  the  psychical 
process  ;  and  therefore  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  thought  and  volition  really 
play  no  part  whatever  in  determining  ac¬ 
tion.  Thoughts  and  feelings  are  but 
indices  which  show  in  the  mirror  of 
the  mind  certain  changes  that  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  matter  of  the  brain,  and 
are  as  inefficient  in  influencing  those 
changes  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  is 
powerless  to  direct  the  movements  of 
that  of  which  it  is  the  shadow. 

But  when  materialism  reaches,  in  a 
clear  and  articulate  manner,  this  con¬ 
clusion  as  a  conclusion  necessary  from 
its  premises,  it  becomes  opposed  at 
once  to  common-sense  and  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  methodical  reason.  It 
Incomes  opposed  to  common-sense 
because  we  all  feel  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  the  world  would 
now  have  been  exactly  what  it  is  even 
if  consciousness,  thought,  and  volition 
had  never  appeared  up)on  the  scene — that 
railway  trains  would  have  been  running 
filled  with  mindless  passengers,  or  that 
telephones  would  have  been  invented 
by  brains  that  could  not  think  to  speak 
to  ears  that  could  not  hear.  And  the 
conclusion  is  opposed  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  methodical  reason,  because 
reason  to  be  methodical  is  bound  to 
have  an  answer  to  the  question  that  im¬ 


mediately  arises  from  the  conclusion. 
This  question  simply  is.  Why  have  con¬ 
sciousness,  thought,  and  volition  ever 
been  called  into  existence  ;  and  why  are 
they  related,  as  they  are  related,  to 
cerebral  action  ?  Materialism,  by  here 
undertaking  to  prove  that  these  things 
stand  uselessly  isolated  from  all  other 
things,  is  bound  to  show  some  reason 
why  they  ever  came  to  be,  and  to  be 
what  they  are.  For  observe,  it  is  not 
merely  that  these  things  exist  in  a  sup¬ 
posed  unnecessary  relation  to  all  other 
things  ;  the  fact  to  be  explained  is  that 
they  exist  in  a  most  intimately  woven 
and  invariable  connection  with  certain 
highly  complex  forms  of  organic  struct¬ 
ure  and  certain  highly  peculiar  distri¬ 
butions  of  physical  force.  Yet  these 
unique  and  extraordinary  things  are 
supposed  by  automatism  to  be  always 
results  and  never  causes  ;  in  the  theatre 
of  things  they  are  supposed  to  be  always 
spectators  and  never  actors  ;  in  the 
laboratory  of  life  they  are  supposed  to 
be  always  by  products  ;  and  therefore 
in  the  order  of  Nature  they  are  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  no  raison  d'Stre.  Such  a 
state  of  matters  would  be  accountable 
enough  if  the  stream  of  mental  changes 
were  but  partly,  occasionally,  and  im¬ 
perfectly  associated  with  the  stream  of 
material  changes  ;  but  as  the  association 
is  so  minute,  invariable,  and  precise, 
the  hypothesis  of  the  association  being 
merely  accidental,  or  not  requiring  ex¬ 
planation^  becomes,  at  the  bar  of 
methodical  reasoning,  self-convicted  of 
absurdity. 

The  state  of  the  case,  then,  simply  is 
that  two  distinct  facts  stand  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  theory  of  conscious  au¬ 
tomatism — first,  why  psychosis  should 
ever  have  been  developed  as  a  myste¬ 
rious  appendage  to  neurosis  ;  and, 
secondly,  why  the  association  between 
these  things  should  be  so  intimate  and 
precise.  Assuredly,  on  the  principles 
of  evolution,  which  materialists  at  least 
cannot  afford  to  disregard,  it  would  be 
a  wholly  anomalous  fact  that  so  wide 
and  general  a  class  of  phenomena  as 
those  of  mind  should  have  become  de¬ 
veloped  in  constantly  ascending  de¬ 
grees  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
if  they  are  entirely  without  use  to  ani¬ 
mals.  If  psychosis  is,  as  supposed,  a 
function  of  neurosis,  the  doctrine  of 
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natural  selection  alone  would  forbid  us 
to  imagine  that  this  function  differs 
from  all  other  functions  in  being  itself 
functionless.  If  it  would  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
that  any  one  isolated  structure — such 
as  the  tail  of  a  rattlesnake — should  be 
adapted  to  perform  a  function  useless 
to  the  animal  possessing  it,  how  utterly 
destructive  of  that  theory  would  be  the 
fact  that  all  the  phenomena  of  mind 
have  been  elaborated  as  functions  of 
nerve-tissue  without  any  one  of  them 
ever  having  been  of  any  use  either  to 
the  individual  or  to  the  species.  And 
the  dithculty  that  thus  arises  is  magni¬ 
fied  without  limit  when  we  remember 
that  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  invari¬ 
able  in  their  association  with  cerebral 
structure,  grade  for  grade,  and  proc¬ 
ess  for  process. 

It  is  of  no  argumentative  use  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  many  adaptive  move¬ 
ments  in  animals  are  performed  by 
nerve-centres  apart  from  any  associa¬ 
tion  with  consciousness  or  volition, 
because  all  the  facts  on  this  head  go  to 
prove  that  consciousness  and  volition 
come  in  most  suggestively  just  where 
adaptive  movements  begin  to  grow 
varied  and  complex,  and  then  continue 
to  develop  with  a  constant  proportional 
reference  to  the  growing  variety  and 
complexity  of  these  movements.  The 
f^cts,  therefore,  irresistibly  lead  to  the 
conclusion  (if  we  argue  here  as  we 
should  in  the  case  of  any  other  func¬ 
tion)  that  consciousness  and  volition  are 
functions  of  nerve-tissue  superadded  to 
its  previous  functions,  in  order  to  meet 
new  and  more  complex  demands  on  its 
powers  of  adaptation. 

Neither  is  it  of  any  argumentative  use 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  adaptive  ac¬ 
tions  which  originally  are  performed 
with  conscious  volition  may  by  practice 
come  to  be  performed  without  conscious 
volition.  For  it  is  certain  that  no 
adaptive  action  of  quite  a  novel  kind  is 
ever  performed  from  the  first  without 
consciousness  of  its  performance,  and 
therefore,  although  it  is  true  that  by  rep¬ 
etition  its  performance  may  become 
mechanical  or  unconscious,  this  does 
not  prove  that  consciousness  was  with¬ 
out  use  in  producing  the  adaptive  ac¬ 
tion.  It  only  proves  that  after  a  ner¬ 
vous  mechanism  has  been  elaborated  by 


the  help  of  consciousness,  conscious¬ 
ness  may  be  withdrawn  and  leave  the 
finished  mechanism  to  work  alone  ;  the 
structure  having  been  completed,  the 
scaffolding  necessary  to  its  completion 
may  be  removed. 

But  passing  over  this  difficulty  which 
the  theory  of  conscious  automatism 
seems  bound  to  encounter  in  its  collision 
with  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  the 
most  insuperable  of  all  its  difficulties 
arises  from  the  bare  fact,  which  it  cannot 
explain,  that  conscious  intelligence  ex¬ 
ists,  and  exists  in  the  most  intimate  re¬ 
lation  with  one  peculiar  kind  of  material 
structure.  For  automatists  must  con¬ 
cede  that  the  evidence  of  causation  in 
the  region  of  mind  is  at  least  as  cogent 
as  it  is  in  the  region  of  matter,  seeing 
that  the  whole  science  of  psychology  is 
only  rendered  possible  as  a  science  by 
the  fundamental  fact  of  observation 
that  mental  antecedents  determine  men¬ 
tal  consequents.  Therefore,  if  we  call 
a  physical  seciuence  A,  B,  C,  and  a 
mental  sequence  a,  b,  c,  automatists 
have  to  explain,  not  merely  why  there 
should  be  such  a  thing  as  a  mental 
sequence  at  all,  but  also  why  the 
secjuence  a,  b,  c  should  always  proceed, 
link  for  link,  with  the  sequence  A,  B, 
C.  It  clearly  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
the  secjuence  A,  B,  C  implies  the  suc¬ 
cessive  activity  of  certain  definite  nerve- 
centes  A',  B',  C',  which  have  for  their 
subjective  effects  the  sequence  a,  b,  c, 
so  that  whenever  the  sequence  A,  B,  C 
occurs,  the  sequence  a.  b,  c  must  like¬ 
wise  occur.  This  is  no  answer,  because 
it  merely  restates  the  hypothesis  of  au¬ 
tomatism,  and  begs  the  whole  question 
to  be  discussed.  What  methodical 
reason  demands  as  an  answer  is  simply 
why  the  sequence  A,  B,  C,  even  though 
we  freely  grant  it  due  to  the  successive 
activity  of  certain  definite  nerve-cen¬ 
tres,  should  be  attended  by  the  sequence 
a,  b,  c.  Reason  perceives  clearly 
enough  that  the  se<|uence  a,  b,  c  belongs 
to  a  wholly  different  category  from  the 
sequence  A,  B,  C,  the  one  being  imme¬ 
diately  known  as  a  process  taking  place 
in  a  something  which  is  without  exten¬ 
sion  or  physical  properties  of  any  kind, 
and  the  other  taking  place  in  a  some¬ 
thing  which,  when  translated  by  the 
previous  something,  we  recognize  as 
having  extension  and  the  other  antithet- 
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ical  properties  which  we  together  class 
as  physical.  There  would,  of  course, 
be  no  difficulty  if  the  sequence  A,  B,  C 
continued  through  any  amount  of  com¬ 
plexity  in  the  same  conceivable  category 
of  being  ;  so  that  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  actually  inconceivable  in  cerebral 
sequence-changes  running  through  I), 
E,  F,  etc.,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
cause  {///conscious  automatism  of  any 
degree  of  complexity.  But  that  which 
does  require  explanation  from  automa- 
tists  is  why  automatism  should  have 
become  associated  with  consciousness, 
and  this  so  intimately  that  every  change 
in  the  sequence  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  particular  and  correspond¬ 
ing  change  in  the  sequence  a,  b,  c,  etc. 
Thus,  to  take  a  definite  illustration,  if 
on  seeing  the  sun  I  think  of  a  paper  on 
solar  ph)sics,  and  from  this  pass  to 
thinking  of  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  and 
from  this  to  speculating  on  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  certain  supposed  elements 
being  really  compounds,  there  is  here 
a  definite  ;  causal  connection  in  the 
sequence  of  my  thoughts.  But  it  is  the 
last  extravagance  of  absurdity  to  tell  me 
that  the  accompanying  causal  sequences 
going  on  in  my  brain  happen  to  have 
been  just  the  se({uences  which,  by  taking 
place  in  the  brain,  give  rise  to  another 
train  of  causal  se(|uences  taking  place 
in  the  mind,  the  two  trains  of  sequences 
being  each  definite  and  coherent  in 
themselves,  and  yet  each  proceeding 
link  for  link  in  lines  parallel  with  the 
other.  Without  some  theory  of  pre-es¬ 
tablished  harmony — which,  of  course, 
it  is  no  part  of  automatism  to  entertain 
— it  would,  on  the  doctrine  of  chances 
alone,  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
causal  sequences  in  the  brain  always 
happen  to  be  just  those  which,  by  run¬ 
ning  link  fur  link  with  another  set  of 
causal  sequences  taking  place  in  the 
mind,  enable  both  the  series  to  be 
definite  and  coherent  in  themselves. 
Therefore,  before  reason  can  allow  the 
theory  of  automatism  to  pass,  it  must  be 
told  how  this  wonderful  fact  of  parallel¬ 
ism  is  to  be  explained.  There  must  be 
some  connection  between  the  intrinsi¬ 
cally  coherent  series  A,  B,  C  and  the  no 
less  intrinsically  coherent  sequence  a, 
b,  c,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  why  they  coincide  each  to  each. 
What  is  this  cAnection  ?  We  do  not 


know  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  that,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  it  cannot  be  an  ordinary 
causal  connection — first,  because  the 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  believe 
that  the  procession  of  physical  cause  and 
effect  is  complete  within  the  region  of 
brain — a  closed  circle,  as  it  were,  from 
which  no  energy  can,  without  argumenta¬ 
tive  suicide,  be  supposed  to  escape  into 
the  region  of  mind  ;  and  next,  because, 
even  were  this  difficulty  disregarded,  it 
is  unaccountable  that  the  causative  in¬ 
fluence  (whatever  it  is  supposed  to  be), 
which  passes  over  ^rom  the  region  of 
physics  into  that  of  psychics,  should  be 
such  as  to  render  the  psychical  series 
coherent  in  itself,  when  on  the  physical 
side  the  series  must  be  determined  by 
purely  physical  conditions,  having  no 
reference  whatsoever  to  psychical  re¬ 
quirements. 

Thus  it  is  argumentatively  impossible 
for  materialism  to  elude  the  necessity 
of  explaining  the  kind  of  connection 
which  it  supposes  to  subsist  between 
neurosis  and  psychosis  ;  and  forasmuch 
as  the  above  considerations  clearly  show 
this  connection  cannot  be  accepted  as 
one  of  ordinary  causality  without  some 
answer  being  given  to  the  questions 
which  reason  has  to  ask,  materialism 
must  be  ruled  out  of  court  if  she  fails  to 
respond  to  the  demand.  But  it  is  no 
less  clearly  impossible  that  she  can  re¬ 
spond  to  the  demand,  and  therefore  at 
the  bar  of  Philosophy  materialism  must 
be  pronounced,  for  this  as  well  as  for 
the  reasons  previously  cited,  conspicu¬ 
ously  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
facts. 

II.  Having  thus  found  the  theory  of 
materialism  on  every  side,  or  in  every 
relation,  incompetent  to  meet  the  facts, 
we  shall  next  pass  to  the  second  of  the 
six  theories  named  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  as  possible,  i.e.y  the  theory  of 
spiritualism.  And  here  1  can  afford  to 
be  more  brief,  inasmuch  as  the  theory 
of  spiritualism  being  merely  the  theory 
of  materialism  inverted,  most  of  the 
arguments  and  considerations  adduced 
in  our  analysis  of  the  latter  theory  are 
available,  mutatis  mutandis^  for  our 
analysis  of  the  former.  Thus,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  theory  of  spiritualism 
labors  under  all  the  same  disabilities  as 
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does  the  converse  theory  of  material¬ 
ism,  so  far  as  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
aicausal  relation  is  concerned.  For  in 
whatever  measure  it  is  inconceivable 
that  neurosis  should  cause  psychosis,  in 
the  same  measure  must  it  be  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  psychosis  should  cause  neuro¬ 
sis,  seeing  that  the  correlatives  are  in 
each  case  the  same,  and  that  it  is  as  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  mind  affecting 
energy  as  it  is  to  imagine  energy  affect¬ 
ing  mind.  The  only  way  in  which  mind 
could  affect  energy  would  be  by  either 
creating  or  destroying  it,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  energy  could  affect  mind 
would  be  by  passing  over  into  and  itself 
becoming  mind  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
causation  these  processes  are  equally  un¬ 
imaginable,  for  they  would  equally  in¬ 
volve  collision  with  the  conservation  of 
energy.  Again,  even  were  this  not  so, 
to  imagine  mind  in  any  way  directing 
the  stream  of  physical  causation  is  to 
suppose  mind  becoming,  for  a  time  at 
least,  a  part  of  that  stream,  even  though 
the  contact  should  only  be.  as  it  were, 
at  a  point.  But  how  is  this  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  ?  As  Professor  Clifford  has  said, 
in  his  essay  on  “  Body  and  Mind 

It  may  be  conceived  that,  at  the  same  time 
with  every  exercise  of  volition,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  physical  laws  ;  but  this  disturb¬ 
ance,  being  perceptible  to  me,  would  be  a  phys¬ 
ical  fact  accompanying  the  volition,  and  could 
not  be  the  volition  itself,  which  is  not  percept¬ 
ible  to  me.  Whether  there  is  such  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  physical  laws  or  no  is  a  question 
of  fact  to  which  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for 
giving  a  negative  answer  ;  but  the  assertion 
that  another  man's  volition,  a  feeling  in  his 
consciousness  which  I  cannot  perceive,  is  part 
of  the  train  of  physical  facts  which  I  may  per¬ 
ceive — this  is  neither  true  nor  untrue,  but  non¬ 
sense  ;  it  is  a  combination  of  words  whose 
corresponding  ideas  will  not  go  together. 

Thus  it  is  equally  "nonsense”  to 
speak  of  mind  causing  cerebral  action, 
or  of  cerebral  action  causing  mind — 
nonsense  of  the  same  kind  as  it  would 
be  to  speak  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  ” 
causing  a  storm  at  sea,  or  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano  causing  the  forty-seventh 
proposition  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 

There  is  indeed  one,  and  only  one, 
respect  in  which  the  alternative  hy¬ 
potheses  of  materialism  and  spiritualism 
differ.  If  the  difficulty  common  to 
them  both  were  supposed  to  be  over¬ 
come  or  disregarded  {i.e.,  the  difficulty 
of  supposing  a  caus^  relation  either 


way),  spiritualism  supposes  the  causa¬ 
tion  to  proceed  from  that  which  is  the 
source  of  our  idea  of  causality — the 
mind  ;  and  not  from  that  into  which 
this  idea  has  been  read  by  the  mind. 
Thus,  if  causation  were  to  be  accepted 
as  a  possibility  either  way,  it  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  mental 
changes  the  causes  of  neural  changes 
than  vt£g  versd  ;  for  we  should  then  be 
starting  at  least  with  the  substance  of 
immediate  knowledge,  and.  not  with  the 
reflection  of  that  knowledge  in  what  we 
call  the  external  world.  But  this  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  disregarded  inasmuch 
as  it  is  of  no  help  unless  we  accept  the 
position  of  pure  idealism — a  position 
which  I  shall  disregard,  not  because  I 
suppose  it  to  admit  of  logical  refutation, 
but  because  I  feel  it  to  be  illusive  of 
argument ;  it  is  the  position  numbered  V. 

III.  We  must  therefore  dismiss  the 
two  first,  or  converse,  theories  as  to  the 
relation  of  mind  and  body  ;  if  either  of 
these  present  any  truth,  they  do  not 
present  it  in  a  form  that  the  mind  can 
apprehend,  and  the  attempt  to  unite 
subject  and  object  by  an  imaginary  link 
of  causality  is  equally  futile  in  which¬ 
ever  direction  we  may  choose  to  imagine 
the  link  to  be  turned.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  next  supplied  to  us  the  theory  of 
pre-established  harmony,  which  dis¬ 
cards  the  idea  of  a  causal  connection 
either  way,  and  substitutes  the  idea  of 
perfect  parallelism  between  mental 
changes  and  bodily  changes  having 
been  pre-determined  by  a  superior 
mind.  This  theory  may  also  be  dismiss¬ 
ed,  not  because  it  is  open  to  any  logi¬ 
cal  disproof,  but  rather  because  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  proof.  It  is  a  wholly  gratui¬ 
tous  guess,  and,  being  besides  a  very 
clumsy  notion,  is  not  nowadays  express¬ 
ly  entertained  by  any  clear  thinker. 

IV.  The  next  theory  that  we  have  to 

consider  is  a  highly  important  one  ;  for, 
in  the  language  of  Clifford,  it  “  is  not 
merely  a  speculation,  but  is  a  result  to 
which  all  the  greatest  minds  that  have 
studied  this  question  in  the  right  way 
have  gradually  been  approximating  for  a 
long  time."  This  theory  is  that  mental 
phenomena  and  physical  phenomena, 
although  apparently  diverse,  are  really 
identical.  ® 
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The  fact  of  there  being  so  constant 
and  precise  a  parallelism  between  neuro¬ 
sis  and  psychosis  affords,  according  to 
Clifford,  “  a  very  strong  presumption 
that  we  have  here  something  which  can 
be  explained  ;  that  it  is  possible  to 
find  a  reason  for  this  exact  correspond¬ 
ence.”  But  if  the  idea  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  being  due  to  a  relation  of 
causality  is  found,  as  we  have  seen  it  to 
be,  untenable  as  an  explanation,  there 
remains  this  one  other  solution  possible, 
viz. ,  that  there  is  no  parallelism  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  that  there  is  only  one  stream  of 
events,  and  so  of  causality,  that  the 
phenomena  of  mind  and  the  phenomena 
of  matter  are  ontologically  one,  being 
double  only,  as  Lewes  expresses  it,  in 
relation  to  our  modes  of  apprehension. 
Just  as  the  tremors  of  a  string  are  phe¬ 
nomenally  very  differer.:  according  as 
our  mode  of  apprehending  them  is  with 
the  eye  or  with  the  ear,  so,  it  is  suppos¬ 
ed,  the  tremors  of  a  nerve  are  at  the 
same  time  both  physical  and  mental  ; 
apparently  dual,  the  event  may  be  really 
singular,  as  an  air  on  the  violin  is  one 
with  the  vibrations  of  catgut. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  the  mental  are  thus  supposed 
to  be  identical  in  the  brain,  the  physical 
and  the  mental  must  be  identical  univer¬ 
sally  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  physics  of  the  brain  differ  from 
physics  in  general.  This  was  a  truth 
which  Lewes  in  his  statements  of  the 
theory  did  not  seem  to  have  perceived, 
and  he  therefore  justly  laid  his  doctrine 
open  to  the  criticism  of  Tyndall,  who 
said  in  his  Birmingham  lecture,  ”  It  is 
no  explanation  to  say  that  the  objective 
and  subjective  are  two  sides  of  one  and 
the  same  phenomenon.  Why  should 
the  phenomenon  have  two  sides  ?  This 
is  the  very  core  of  the  difficulty.  There 
are  plenty  of  molecular  motions  which 
do  not  exhibit  this  two-sidedness. 
Does  water  think  or  feel  when  it  forms 
into  frost-ferns  upon  a  window-pane  ? 
If  not,  why  should  the  molecular  motion 
of  the  brain  be  yoked  to  this  mysterious 
companion — consciousness?”  But  if 
we  suppose  that  all  physical  motions  are 
likewise  mental,  this  criticism  is  dis¬ 
armed.  We  have  not,  indeed,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  physical  motions  “  think 
or  feel  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
they  present  tm  raw  materid  of  mind 


which  has  not  as  yet  been  wrought  up 
into  feeling  or  thought — just  as  the 
physics  of  crystallization  has  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  so  far  in  complexity  and  refine¬ 
ment  as  have  the  physics  of  life. 

Professor  Clifford  has  handled  this 
subject  in  his  short  essay  on  the  "  Nat¬ 
ure  of  Things  in  Themselves,”  which  is 
the  most  closely  reasoned  and  profound 
of  all  his  philosophical  writings.  The 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives — and  as 
a  matter  of  logic  the  conclusion  seems 
inevitable — is  that  we  cannot  anywhere 
draw  a  line  between  physics  and  psy¬ 
chics.  That  is  to  say  : 

Mind-stuff  is  the  reality  which  we  perceive 
as  matter.  ...  A  moving  molecule  of  inor¬ 
ganic  matter  does  not  possess  mind  or  con¬ 
sciousness.  but  it  possesses  a  small  piece  of 
mind-stuff.  When  molecules  are  so  combined 
together  as  to  form  the  film  on  the  under  side 
of  a  jelly  fish,  the  elements  of  mind-stuff  which 
go  along  with  them  are  so  combined  as  to  form 
the  faint  beginnings  of  sentience.  When  the 
molecules  are  so  combined  as  to  form  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  of  a  vertebrate,  the 
corresponding  elements  of  mind-stuff  are  so 
combined  as  to  form  some  kind  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  When  matter  takes  the  complex 
form  of  a  living  human  brain,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  mind-stuff  takes  the  form  of  a  human  con¬ 
sciousness,  having  intelligence  and  volition. 

This  view,  which  identies  mind  with 
matter  in  motion,  serves  to  escape  many 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  views 
previously  considered  are  beset.  If 
there  is  only  one  substance,  and  all 
“  the  universe  consists  entirely  of 
mind-stuff,”  we  have  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  any  question  of  priority 
as  between  mind  and  matter,  or  of 
causation  as  proceeding  from  one  sub¬ 
stance  to  another  ;  the  parallelism  be¬ 
tween  neurosis  and  psychosis  is  not 
really  parallelism,  but  identity  ;  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  equivalency  are  therefore 
satisfied  in  the  world  of  mind  and  in  the 
world  of  motion  simultaneously  ;  while 
natural  selection  may  operate  upon  in¬ 
telligence  as  upon  organs — for  intelli¬ 
gence  being,  not  a  result  of  matter  in 
motion,  but  itself  matter  in  motion, 
natural  selection  working  upon  the 
movements  (functions)  ot  organs,  may 
thereby  at  the  same  time  be  working 
upon  intelligence.  It  may  also  be  said 
of  this  view  that  it  approximates  to  the 
doctrine  of  Hagel,  which  gives  a  logical 
priority  to  mind,  such  that  no  existence 
is  supposed  by  it  to  be  possible  except 
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as  standing  in  relation  to  mind.  The 
two  doctrines,  however,  although  allied, 
are  not  identical ;  for  while  they  agree 
in  denying  the  possibility  of  existence 
apart  from  mind,  the  one  supposes  that 
mind  may  exist  in  the  most  rudimentary 
form  as  a  non-conscious  moving  mole¬ 
cule  of  matter,  while  the  other  supposes 
mind  to  exist  only  as  capable  of  cogni¬ 
tion.  To  Hagel,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  being  without  knowing,  while  to 
Clifford  there  may  be  being  without 
sentience  ;  but  to  neither  can  there  be 
matter  without  the  element  of  mind. 

It  remains  to  observe  that  in  my 
opinion  this  view  is  not  what  Clifford 
regarded  it — viz.,  an  explanation  of 
“  mind  and  brain  being  associated  in  a 
definite  way.”  An  explanation  means 
a  classifying  of  unknown  facts  with 
facts  previously  known  ;  but  if  the  truth 
should  be  that  mental  and  dynamical 
processes  are  identical  even  by  discover¬ 
ing  this  truth  we  should  not  thereby  ex¬ 
plain  their  apparent  diversity.  For  us 
the  phenomena  would  still  remain 
duplex,  notwithstanding  that  the 
“  things  in  themsf.-lves  ”  are  really  one. 
For  to  us  phenomena  are  the  only  reali¬ 
ties  ;  mind  cannot  transcend  itself  so  as 
to  know  the  Ding  an  sich  out  of  relation 
to  itself,  and  therefore  things  in  them¬ 
selves,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not 
facts  for  mind — are  not  facts  for  us. 
Although  it  may  be  true  that  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  a  string  and  a  strain  of  music 
are  in  an  absolute  sense  one  and  the 
same,  still  this  truth  does  not  explain 
their  diversity  in  consciousness.  And 
similarly  with  the  molecular  motion  of 
a  nerve  and  thought.  Even  if  we 
believe  that  in  the  world  of  ontology 
the  antithesis  between  subject  and  ob¬ 
ject  is  dissolved  and  the  two  fused  into 
one,  still  for  us,  who  can  only  know 
phenomenally,  the  antithesis  remains. 
Only  if  mind  could  transcend  all  its 
present  conditions,  and,  by  knowing 
facts  of  ontology  out  of  their  present 
relation  to  itself,  form  a  wholly  new 
category  of  explanations — only  then 
could  the  mind  hope  to  explain  how 
phenomenal  diversity  is  ontological 
unity. 

Thus,  even  if  Clifford’s  doctrine  of 
mind-stuff  (I  call  it  Clifford's  doctrine 
because  it  has  been  more  clearly  as 
well  as  more  profoundly  slated  by  him 


than  by  any  one  else)  were  granted,  it 
would  not,  as  be  seemed  to  think,  sup¬ 
ply  any  explanation  of  the  parallelism 
between  neurosis  and  psychosis  ;  even 
if  conceded  true  ontologically,  it  would 
be  but  a  re-statement  of  the  fact  as  al¬ 
ready  known  to  mind  phenomenally. 
Let  it  be  imagined,  for  example,  that 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  were  proved 
experimentally  by  a  machine  being  con¬ 
structed  so  elaborate  in  its  multiple  play 
of  forces  that  it  should  begin  to  show 
evidence  of  consciousness  and  mind  ; 
let  it  be  imagined,  for  instance,  as  a 
teachable  machine.  Although  much  atten¬ 
tion  would  doubtless  be  excited  by  the 
fact  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  could 
thus  be  proved  to  be  produced  artifi¬ 
cially  in  a  piece  of  mechanism,  still  1 
do  not  see  how  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
fact  itself  could  be  explained  ;  we  could 
then  only  say  it  is  a  fact  that  when 
mechanism  reaches  a  certain  kind  and 
degree  of  complexity,  the  forces  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  working  of  mechanism 
begin  to  take  on  the  clothing  of  subjec¬ 
tivity.  Our  wisdom  then  would  be  to 
rest  in  this  fact  as  ultimate,  and  because 
ultimate  not  admitting  of  explanation — 
that  is,  not  admitting  of  being  classified 
with  any  facts  of  a  still  more  ultimate  or 
general  character. 

Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  theory 
which  we  are  considering,  or  that  which 
I  have  labelled  No.  IV.,  really  merges 
into  the  theory  which  I  have  labelled 
No.  VI.,  or  the  theory  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  between  mind  and  matter  is  one 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
faculties  to  explain.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  show 
succinctly  that  there  is  a  necessary 
reason  why  the  contemplated  facts 
should  not  admit  of  explanation  ;  and 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  mind-stuff  would  do  were  it  es¬ 
tablished  ;  it  would  show  the  facts  to  be 
the  most  ultimate  that  mind  can  reach, 
and  thereby  show  that  of  these  facts  no 
explanation  is  required. 

VI.  Thus,  whether  or  not  we  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  mind- 
stuff,  it  seems  clear  that  the  only  position 
in  which  we  can  find  intellectual  rest  is 
that  which  is  supplied  by  the  sixth  and 
last  possibility  (of  which  Hagelism 
seems  to  me  an  adumbrated  expression) 
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—  the  possibility,  namely,  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  mind  and  matter  is  inex¬ 
plicable.  For  if,  as  we  have  found,  a 
causal  connection  between  matter  and 
mind  or  %nce  versd^  and  the  supi)osition 
of  a  pre-established  harmony  are  alike 
untenable,  there  remains,  besides  the 
doctrine  of  idealism,  only  the  doctrine  of 
identity  in  substance,  which,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  amounts  to  a  statement  of  the 
relation  between  subject  and  object  as 
inexplicable.  And  this  statement  has 
been  virtually  reached  a  priori  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  by  the  proof 
that,  in  order  to  the  framing  of  any  ex¬ 
planation,  we  must  begin  by  accepting 
mind,  or  that  which  constructs  an  ex¬ 
planation,  as  already  present.  There¬ 
fore,  both  d  priori  and  a  posteriori  we 
find  that  the  relation  between  subject 
and  object  is  inexplicable. 

If  this  seems  an  unsatisfactory 
termination  to  reach,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  as  explanation  only  means 
the  classifying  of  unknown  facts  with 
facts  previously  known,  it  follows  that 
at  the  end  of  all  possible  explanations 
there  must  be  a  final  mystery,  which, 
as  forming  the  basis  of  all  possible  ex¬ 
planations,  cannot  itself  be  explained. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  in  any  proper  or 
usual  sense  of  the  word  a  mystery  at  all  ; 
it  is  merely  a  fact  which  itself  requires 
no  explanation,  because  it  is  a  fact 
than  which  none  can  be  more  ultimate. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  Ex¬ 
istence  ;  to  suppose  Existence  suscep¬ 
tible  of  explanation  would  be  to  suppose 
something  more  ultimate  into  which 
Existence  could  be  merged,  which  is 
absurd.  Now  whether  or  not,  as  theory 
No.  IV.  supposes,  the  relation  between 
mind  and  matter,  subject  and  object,  is 
a  relation  that  springs  immediately 
from,  or  is  identical  with,  the  fact  of 
PLxistence  as  Existence,  at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  our  faculties  and  infor¬ 
mation  we  can  see  good  reasons  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  such  is  probably  the  case. 
And  whether  or  not  such  is  really  the 
case,  if  for  the  present  we  cannot  see 
farther  than  the  distant  looming  of  this 
probability,  our  wisdom  is  to  regard 
this  probability  as  the  most  ultimate 
that  w’e  have  hitherto  been  able  to  <^is- 
cern.  But  who  shall  set  bounds  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge  ?  And  if  in  the 
future  this  distant  loom  of  probability 


should  be  found  by  such  progress  to 
proceed  from  the  stable  land  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  mankind  may  well  feel  satisfied 
to  have  found  that  the  voyage  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  has  proved  the  World  of  Things 
to  be  a  sphere — that  all  horizons  were 
relative  to  our  imperfect  faculties,  and 
that  the  shores  of  Mind  from  which  we 
started  are  proved  by  our  return  to  be 
one  and  continuous  with  all  the  other 
lands  of  Being. 

George  J.  Romanes, 

II. 

Matter  and  Mind. 

Speculation  and  discussion  as  to 
the  relation  in  which  matter  and  mind 
stand  to  each  other  have,  as  we  all 
know,  existed  for  centuries,  and  will, 
as  we  all  probably  believe,  exist  for 
centuries  to  come.  Whether,  on  the 
whole,  materialism  is  on  the  increase  I 
do  not  know  ;  perhaps  it  is  ;  certainly 
some  of  the  utterances  of  physical  stu¬ 
dents,  made  during  recent  years,  tend 
to  give  currency  to  materialistic  views  ; 
and  a  vast  number  of  persons  who 
adopt  opinions  upon  superficial 
grounds,  and  who  have  not  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  testing  their  valid¬ 
ity,  have  probably  been  influenced  in  a 
materialistic  direction.  My  purpose, 
however,  in  this  essay  is  not  to  discuss 
the  growth  of  materialism,  or  its  dimi¬ 
nution  ;  I  desire  rather  to  urge  that  the 
subject  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied  in  the  light  of  modern  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  properties  of 
matter.  Whether  we  know  more  than 
our  fathers  concerning  mind,  and  its 
nature  and  its  operations,  may  be  open 
to  argument,  but  concerning  matter 
there  is  no  opening  for  argument  at  all  ; 
knowledge  of  the  material  universe  and 
its  laws  is  just  the  most  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
time  ;  and  it  seems  only  probable  that 
this  knowledge  should  be  able  to  throw 
a  reflected  light  into  that  more  subtle 
and  difficult  region  of  investigation 
which  deals  with  that  which  is  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  matter,  and  which  we  usually 
describe  by  the  word  mind. 

A  careful  consideration  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  existence  of  mind,  apart  from  and 
distinct  from  matter,  is  susceptible  of 
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demonstration  of  a  ^t/^rr/'-mathematical 
kind  by  reference  to  the  knowledge 
which  we  possess  of  matter  itself.  If  I 
am  right,  then  a  knowledge  of  matter 
leads  not  to ‘the  establishment,  but  to 
the  destruction,  of  materialism ;  and 
certainly  this  result  is  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  to  be  worth  some  trouble  in  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  it  :  to  be  able  to 
say  positively  that  matter  itself  denies 
its  own  supremacy,  and  bears  witness 
to  the  existence  of  something  beyond 
and  above  itself,  is  no  inconsiderable 
thing.  I  invite  my  readers,  therefore, 
to  accompany  me  in  an  investigation 
which  1  trust  may  prove  interesting, 
the  object  of  which  I  am  sure  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  which  must  be  somewhat 
difficult,  and  may,  I  fear,  be  regarded 
by  some  persons  as  dry. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  beginning  to 
say  that  the  prime  purpose  of  a  philos¬ 
opher  who  desires  to  treat  of  matter 
must  be  not  to  define  matter,  but  to 
determine  by  accurate  and  patient  in¬ 
vestigation  what  matter  really  is,  what 
at  least  are  its  properties,  what  can  be 
asserted  concerning  it  as  absolutely  and 
demonstrably  true.  We  gain  nothing 
by  assuming  the  beginning  of  things  or 
the  primitive  matter  to  have  been  water, 
as  Thales  did  ;  nor  air,  as  Anaximenes  ; 
nor  fire,  as  Heraclitus.  We  gain  noth¬ 
ing  by  adopting  an  arbitrary  hypothesis 
concerning  atoms,  like  that  to  which 
the  poetry  of  Lucretius  has  given  so 
much  currency,  and  of  which  some 
recent  scientific  writers  have  spoken 
with  an  approbation  in  which  I  confess 
myself  to  be  unable  to  sympathize. 
Neither  do  we  gain  anything  by  en¬ 
deavoring  to  define  matter  by  reference 
to  certain  qualities,  such  as  extension, 
form,  impenetrability,  and  the  like. 
Still  less  do  we  gain  anything  by  speak¬ 
ing  contemptuously  of  “  brute  matter,” 
and  exhibiting  a  jealousy  of  attributing 
to  matter  any  inherent  or  essential 
qualities.  Yet  these  modes  of  dealing 
with  matter  are  not  all  extinct  among 
us  ;  and  it  is  apparently  by  a  recoil 
from  the  ungenerous  spirit.  If  I  may 
use  such  a  phrase,  in  which  matter  has 
sometimes  been  treated,  that  some  have 
passed  the  bounds  of  strict  scientific 
reasoning,  attributed  to  matter  quali¬ 
ties  which  confessedly  cannot  be 
proved,  and  have  persuaded  themselves 
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that  they  can  see  in  matter  as  such  the 
potency  of  all  terrestrial  life. 

Let  me,  however,  insert  a  paragraph 
of  explanation  with  regard  to  definitions 
of  matter.  A  treatise  on  mechanics 
will  generally  or  even  necessarily  com¬ 
mence  with  such  a  definition  ;  and  it 
may  be  argued  that,  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  mechanics  of  matter,  we  must 
first  define  what  it  is  with  which  we 
purpose  to  deal.  This  is  quite  true. 

I  look  at  Poisson’s  ”  Trait^  de  Mecan- 
ique,”  and  I  find  the  first  sentence  to 
be  as  follows  :  “  La  manure  est  tout  ce 
qui  peut  affecter  nos  sens  d’unemani^re 
quelconque.”  This  is  of  course,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  definition  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  in  the  sense  of  saying  a  priori 
what  the  properties  of  matter  are  :  there 
is  nothing  about  extension  or  impene¬ 
trability  :  all  that  Poisson  does  is  to  say 
that  his  treatise  deals  with  that  w’hich 
affects  our  senses,  what  we  can  see, 
feel,  and  touch  ;  and  he  goes  no 
further.  When  he  enters  upon  his  ex¬ 
position  of  mechanics,  he  then  picks 
out  those  properties  of  matter  which 
belong  to  his  special  subject,  not  assert¬ 
ing  that  these  are  all  the  properties  of 
matter,  but  only  that  they  are  the  prop¬ 
erties  with  which  in  his  treatise  he 
intends  to  deal.  And  this  selection  of 
properties,  for  the  purpose  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  treatise,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
that  which  every  scientific  writer  is 
compelled  to  do.  For  example,  turning 
to  Professor  Challis’s  “  Principles  of 
Mathematics  and  Physics,"  I  find  him 
saying,  when  passing  from  geometry  to 
mechanics,  "  Matter  has  form  and  in- 
ertia  and  being  attracted  to  the  earth  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  has  weight.  The 
force  of  gravity  being  given,  the  weight 
of  a  body  measures  its  quantity  of 
matter.”  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
not  a  definition  of  matter  absolutely, 
but  what  may  be  called  a  definition  ad 
hoc  :  it  is  the  expression  of  certain  prop¬ 
erties  which  are  dealt  with  in  a  statical 
treatise,  but  not  the  assertion  that 
these  properties  are  by  any  means  ex¬ 
haustive  of  the  qualities  of  matter. 

It  may  even  happen  that  in  a  treatise 
on  mechanics  a  mathematician  may 
adopt  from  time  to  time  definitions  to 
which  nothing  in  nature  accurately  cor¬ 
responds.  When  he  defines  a  rigid 
body,  as  a  body  which  retains  its  form 
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under  the  action  of  any  pressure,  how¬ 
ever  great,  he  deals  with  an  imaginary 
thing,  just  as  a  geometrician,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  line  as  having  length  but  not 
breadth,  speaks  of  an  imaginary  thing  ; 
but  there  are  bodies  in  nature  which  are 
sufficiently  nearly  rigid  to  be  regarded 
as  practically  having  the  same  qualities 
as  the  mathematician’s  imaginary  rigid 
body,  and  we  can  construct  physical 
lines  which  may  be  practically  regarded 
as  lines  according  to  the  geometrical 
definition.  In  like  manner  no  actual 
fluid  coincides  with  the  definition  used 
for  mathematical  purposes  ;  and  no 
physical  fluid  is  absolutely  incompres¬ 
sible,  as  mathematical  fluids  are  assum¬ 
ed  to  be. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  I  have  now 
written  by  referring  to  an  example  of 
the  treatment  of  matter  by  attempting 
to  define  it,  the  method  which  I  have 
ventured  to  describe  as  erroneous  in 
principle  The  example  is  taken  from 
Kuler’s  “  Letters  to  a  German  Princess 
on  Natural  Philosophy.”  I  quote  it 
with  all  reverence  for  Euler’s  genius. 

"  Here,  then,"  writes  Euler,  “  we  are  reduc¬ 
ed  to  explain  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
term  matter,  without  which  extension  cannot 
be  body.  Now,  the  signification  of  these  two 
terms  is  so  much  the  same,  that  all  body  is 
matter,  and  all  matter  is  body  ;  so  that  even 
now  we  have  made  no  great  progress.  We 
easily  discover,  however,  a  general  character, 
inseparable  from  all  matter,  and  consequently 
pertaining  to  all  bodies  ;  it  is  impenetrability, 
the  impossibility  of  being  penetrated  by  other 
bodies,  or  the  impossibility  that  two  bodies 
should  occupy  the  same  place  at  once.  In 
truth,  impenetrability  is  what  a  vacuum  wants 
in  order  to  be  a  body.” 

A  number  of  obvious  objections  to 
this  notion  of  impenetrability  are  ad¬ 
duced  and  refuted  by  Euler  ;  as  that 
the  hand  can  be  easily  moved  through 
water  ;  that  a  sponge  plunged  in  water 
appears  completely  penetrated  by  it ; 
that  bodies  such  as  wool  and  especially 
air,  admit  of  compression  into  a  smaller 
space  :  and  he  concludes  that  "  it  is  a 
general  and  essential  property  of  all 
bodies  to  be  impenetrable  :  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  justness  of  this  definition 
must  be  admitted,  that  a  body  is  an  im¬ 
penetrable  extension.”  Even  now,  to 
use  Euler’s  own  words,  I  should  have 
thought  that  we  had  ”  made  no  great 
progress,”  but  it  is  due  to  him  to  say 
that  he  was  of  a  different  mind  ;  for  he 


writes,  “  This  property  of  all  bodies, 
known  by  the  term  impenetrability ^  is, 
then,  not  only  of  the  last  importance  rel¬ 
atively  to  every  branch  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  we  may  consider  it  as  the 
master  spring  which  Nature  sets  agoing 
in  order  to  produce  all  her  wonders.”* 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1760  :  I 
think  that  Euler  would  scarcely  have 
expressed  himself  in  the  same  terms  had 
he  lived  a  century  later  ;  at  all  events, 

I  may  say  with  confidence  that  an  im¬ 
penetrable  extension  is  not  a  definition  of 
body  or  of  matter,  and  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  evolve  out  of  such  a  definition 
those  properties  of  matter  which  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiment,  and  reasoning, 
conducted  sometimes  with  and  some¬ 
times  without  mathematical  processes, 
have  enabled  inquirers  to  recognize 
and  to  prove. 

The  fact  is  that  we  can  no  more  de¬ 
fine  matter  than  we  can  define  the  sun. 
The  obvious  definition  of  the  sun,  or 
description  of  him,  is  that  he  is  a  great 
light  to  ”  rule  the  day  but  very 
rough  observation  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  is  the  source  of  heat  as  well  as 
light,  and  as  the  mam  origin  of  heat  and 
light  mankind  in  ruder  ages  would  be 
content  to  regard  him.  Later  on,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appeared  that  the  sun  possessed 
properties  having  no  obvious  connection 
with  light  and  heat  ;  he  was  recognized 
as  the  centre  of  a  system  of  bodies  held 
together  by  mutual  gravitation  ;  attrac¬ 
tive  force  became  as  important  in  the 
conception  of  the  sun  as  light  and  heat 
had  been  before.  Later  still  the  chemi¬ 
cal  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  has  come 
into  prominence  in  virtue  of  the  art  of 
photography  ;  and  even  now  it  is  almost 
certain  that  we  know  the  sun  very  im¬ 
perfectly  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  or 
perhaps  probable,  that  future  investiga¬ 
tions  will  show  that  he  produces  results 
in  the  economy  of  nature  of  which  at 
present  we  know  nothing. 

We  may  speak  of  matter  in  general 
much  as  I  have  just  now  spoken  of  the 
sun  in  particular.  As  science  grows, 
larger  views  of  its  constitution  and  nat¬ 
ure  develop  themselves.  Early  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  subject  were  necessarily 
wild  and  arbitrary,  and  not  apparently 
productive  of  real  fruit  ;  but  v^hen  the 
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truly  scientific  spirit  developed  itself 
the  properties  of  matter  revealed  them¬ 
selves  one  by  one.  Inertia  was  among 
the  first,  and  served  for  a  sound  basis  of 
dynamics.  Next  came  the  great  truth 
of  universal  gravitation — a  truth  which 
has  been  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  all 
astronomical  investigations,  that  it  may 
perhaps  now  be  regarded  as  indicating 
an  essential  prop>erty  of  matter  as  such. 
Then  progress  was  made  with  regard  to 
molecular  constitution,  and  the  law  of 
the  combination  of  material  particles 
according  to  definite  numerical  propor¬ 
tions  was  added  to  previous  discoveries. 
And  so  our  knowledge  of  matter  has 
grown,  is  growing,  and  doubtless  will 
grow  ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  subject  is  yet  exhausted  :  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  prob¬ 
able  that  our  knowledge  of  matter  and 
its  properties  is  almost  in  its  Infancy  ; 
and  though,  on  many  grounds,  I  decline 
to  pass  the  bounds  of  inductive  reason¬ 
ing,  and  to  persuade  myself  that  I  can 
see  in  matter  the  potency  of  all  terres¬ 
trial  life,  yet  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  progress  of  legitimate 
investigation  may,  in  the  future,  put  in 
evidence  properties  as  belonging  to 
matter  which,  if  enunciated  now,  might 
seem  to  be  incredible- 

The  only  property  of  matter  with 
which  I  am  concerned  just  now  is  its 
iniiestructibility*  No  property  is  more 
firmly  established.  Matter  may  be 
transformed  in  many  ways,  but  cannot 
be  destroyed.  A  lump  of  solid  mate¬ 
rial  may,  by  the  application  of  heat,  be 
made  to  assume  a  gaseous  form,  or  a 
volume  of  gas  may  be  compressed  into 
a  liquid,  but  the  quantity  of  matter  ever 
remains  the  same.  It  is  even  probable 
that  each  mass  of  matter  consists  of  a 


*  Bacon  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  result 
of  more  exact  investigation  concerning  the  in¬ 
destructibility  of  matter,  for  he  writes  : 

“  In  no  transmutation  of  bodies  is  there  any 
reduction,  either  from  nothing  or  to  nothing, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  same  Omnipotence  to 
create  something  out  of  nothing  as  to  turn 
something  into  nothing,  and  this  never 
happens  in  the  course  of  nature.  Therefore 
the  sum-total  of  matter  remains  always  the 
same,  without  addition  or  diminution  ;  but 
that  this  sum  of  matter  is  variously  distributed 
among  different  bodies  cannot  be  doubted." — 
Bacon’s  "  Works,"  vol.  5,  p.  339  (Ellis  and 
Spedding). 


definite  number  of  molecules,  “  unalter¬ 
able  by  any  of  the  processes  which  go 
on  in  the  present  state  of  things  ;  and 
every  individual  of  each  species  is  of 
exactly  the  same  magnitude  as  though 
they  had  all  been  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  like  bullets,  and  not  merely 
selected  and  grouped  according  to  their 
size  like  small  shot.”* 

Whatever  be  the  molecular  constitu¬ 
tion  of  matter,  its  indestructibility  must 
be  allowed  ;  and  from  this  it  follows 
that  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  in  ex¬ 
istence  must  be  fixed  and  constant. 
The  only  refuge  from  this  conclusion  is 
that  matter  is  either  being  produced  or 
destroyed  by  some  causation  outside 
the  limits  of  natural  law  ;  and  this  con¬ 
cession  would  answer  my  purpose  in 
this  essay  quite  as  well  as  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  exist¬ 
ence  is  fixed  and  constant.  I  shall  as¬ 
sume,  therefore,  that  the  reader  is  with 
me  in  regard  to  this  conclusion  as  to 
the  fixed  character  of  the  quantity  of 
matter. 

To  make  the  point  more  distinct  let 
me  put  it  in  this  way.  The  earth  has  a 
definite  weight ;  so  have  the  sun  and 
moon  and  planets.  W’e  can  express  by 
a  certain  number  of  tons  or  pounds  the 
weight  of  the  solar  system.  The  same 
can  be  done  with  respect  to  all  the  fixed 
stars,  nebulae,  and  whatever  else  may 
exist  in  the  universe,  which  may  have  a 
ponderable  character.  Thus  the  whole 
material  universe,  whatever  its  extent, 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  in 
weight  to  a  certain  number  of  tons  or 
pounds. 

How  many  figures  it  would  take  to 
express  this  number  it  skills  not  to  in¬ 
quire  ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  number, 
and  that  that  number  is  and  will  be  al¬ 
ways  the  same  unless  changed  by  some 
cause  outside  the  present  coarse  of  nat¬ 
ure,  appears  to  be  as  certain  as  any  truth 
can  be. 

But  admitting  this,  we  must  further 
admit  that  there  is  some  reason  why  this 
number  should  be  what  it  is  rather  than 
any  other.  No  result  without  a  cause. 
Why  is  it  not  twice  or  three  times  as 
great  ?  Why  not  less  ?  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  power  in  matter  itself  to  fix  its 
own  quantity  :  it  is  impossible  to  con- 


*  MaxweH'sJ’.Theory  of  Heat,”  p.  331. 
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ceive  such  a  property  as  inherent  in 
matter  ;  in  fact,  matter  must  first  exist, 
and  so  its  quantity  be  determined,  be¬ 
fore  any  property  of  any  kind  can  pos¬ 
sibly  belong  to  it.  Consequently  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  existence  must  be 
determined  by  some  poiver,  some  will, 
some  principle,  outside  matter,  and 
which  itself  is  not  matter.  How  shall 
we  describe  this  power,  will,  or  princi¬ 
ple  ?  I  conceive  we  may  rightly  give  to 
it  the  name  of  mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  conclusion.  It  is  the  re~ 
ductio  ad  absurdum  of  materialism  :  if 
the  quantity  of  matter  be  not  constant, 
there  must  be  some  power  of  produc¬ 
tion  different  from  all  the  powers  of  nat¬ 
ure,  which  we  may  call,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  a  creative  power  ;  and  if  the 
«iuanlity  of  matter  ^  constant,  there 
must  be  some  determination  of  that 
quantity  by  a  cause  outside  matter,  for 
it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  that 
a  mass  of  matter  can  determine  its  own 
quantity. 

I  venture  respectfully  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  argument,  and  ask  whether 
any  flaw  can  be  found  in  it  ;  and  if  so, 
what  the  flaw  is.  There  is  nothing 
abstruse  in  the  reasoning  :  the  premises 
are  unquestioned  ;  the  conclusion  seems 
to  follow  inevitably.  For  my  own  part 
I  have  revolved  the  subject  frequently 
and  carefully,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
see  where  the  argument  fails. 

It  may,  however,  strengthen  the 
argument,  or  at  all  events  throw  light 
upon  it,  if  it  is  observed  that  the  same 
course  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the 
principle  which  is  known  by  mathema¬ 
ticians  as  that  of  the  “  Conservation  of 
Energy.’’  1  must  assume  that  the 
reader  knows  something  about 
“  energy”  in  its  technical  sense  as  the 
“  capacity  of  doing  work,”  and  of  its 
possible  transformation  into  other 
forms  ;  and,  assuming  this,  1  will  give 
the  statement  of  the  principle  as  I  find 
it  in  Clerk  Maxwell’s  little  book  on 
"  Matter  and  Motion 

The  total  energy  of  any  material  system  is  a 
quantity  which  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  by  any  action  between  the  parts  of 
the  system,  though  it  may  be  transformed 
into  any  of  the  forms  of  which  energy  is  sus¬ 
ceptible.* 

*  Page  6a 
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Assuming  the  truth  of  this  princi¬ 
ple,  the  reader,  whether  he  is  able 
thoroughly  to  grapple  with  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  energy  or  not,  will  perceive  that 
there  is  a  certain  something  which 
belongs  to  every  material  system,  which 
is  incapable  of  increase  or  diminution. 
Taking  as  the  material  system  to  which 
we  direct  our  thoughts  the  entire  mate- 
lial  universe,  it  will  appear  that  the 
whole  amount  of  energy  belonging  to 
matter  or  to  the  material  universe  is  an 
invariable  quantity. 

But'when  once  we  arrive  at  an  invari¬ 
able  quantity  connected  with  the  whole 
material  universe,  the  question  must 
arise  which  has  been  already  propound¬ 
ed  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  existence,  namely,  this :  By  what 
cause  or  condition  is  that  quantity  de¬ 
termined  ?  The  amount  of  energy  can¬ 
not  have  determined  itself  ;  and  if  self- 
determination  be  impossible,  there  must 
be  some  cause  outside  the  material  uni¬ 
verse  which  has  been  the  determining 
cause.  Call  it  mind,  or  whatever  you 
please,  but  a  determining  cause  there 
must  be  ;  and  so  we  arrive  at  the  old 
conclusion  that  matter  cannot  be  every¬ 
thing. 

The  argument  may  be  varied  by  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  the  motion  of  the  centre  of 
the  universe. 

VVe  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  position  or  motion  of  the  centre  of 
the  universe  ;  but  no  mathematical  truth 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  point  ex¬ 
ists  whose  position  depends  upon  the 
configuration  of  all  the  masses  of  mat¬ 
ter  which  constitute  the  universe,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  is  ever  at  rest,  or 
moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line. 
An  eccentric  French  mathematician, 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  better  ground 
of  comfort  and  hope,  tells  us  that  on 
losing  a  son  he  consoled  himself  by 
meditating  upon  the  calm  rest  and  peace 
of  this  central  point.*  That  it  is  actu¬ 
ally  at  rest  is  highly  improbable  ;  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  ever 
moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line. 
The  direction  and  velocity  of  this  cen¬ 
tral  point  ate  elements  concerning  which 

*  This  must  be  admitted  to  be  something 
like  turning  “  cosmic  emotion  ”  into  a  relig¬ 
ion  ;  though  I  confess  that,  without  such 
proof,  I,  no  less  than  Mr.  F.  Harrison,  should 
have  deemed  the  process  impossible. 
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we  may  revert  to  the  question — by  what 
were  they  determined  ?  They  could  not 
have  determined  themselves  ;  conse- 
(juently  there  must  be  some  cause  exter¬ 
nal  to  the  material  universe  which  has 
caused  these  two  invariable  things  to  be 
what  they  are.  The  invariable  velocity 
represents  an  original  velocity  impressed 
upon  each  part  of  the  system  ;  or,  if  we 
prefer  the  hypothesis  of  rest,  then  this 
permanent  rest  equally  represents  an 
original  adjustment  of  parts  from  which 
the  original  rest  resulted.  In  either 
case,  or  in  any  case,  the  manner  in 
which  the  centre  of  the  system  com¬ 
ports  itself  indicates  a  condition  of 
motion  which  could  not  have  been  orig¬ 
inated  by  matter  itself. 

It  is  probable  that  the  argument 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  paragraphs  might  be  supported  by 
other  examples  :  it  might  eveii  be  said 
that  all  the  familiar  facts  of  nature  which 
are  commonly  adduced,  or  which  used 
to  be  adduced,  in  favor  of  the  argument 
from  design — as,  for  example,  in  Paley’s 
‘‘Natural  Theology” — might  be  dealt 
with  in  the  manner  indicated  in  this  es¬ 
say.  But  the  reader  will  perceive,  and 
it  is  important  that  he  should  perceive, 
that  my  argument  does  not  postulate 
design.  I  myself  an  a  strong  believer 
in  the  argument  from  design,  and  am 
persuaded  that  no  doctrine  of  evolution 
can  overturn  it  or  even  touch  it  :  but, 
so  far  as  this  present  essay  is  concern¬ 
ed,  I  can  afford  to  give  up  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  design  altogether  ;  design  or  no 
design,  purpose  or  no  purpose,  a  mass 
of  matter  cannot  determine  its  own 
quantity  ;  the  amount  of  energy  which 
exists  unchanged  and  unchangeable  in  a 
material  system  cannot  determine  its 
own  amount  ;  the  straight  line  in  which 
the  centre  of  the  system  moves  and  the 
uniform  velocity  with  which  it  moves 
cannot  determine  themselves  :  yet  ail 
these  things  hav€  been  determined  some¬ 
how.  Therefore  they  must  have  been 
determined  by  an  agent  which  is  out¬ 
side  the  material  system,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  is  not  itself  material. 
There  may  have  been,  so  far  as  my 
argument  is  concerned,  no  good  pur¬ 
pose,  nor  any  purpose  at  all,  in  the  de¬ 
termination  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  a  determining  cause 


exists.  I  am  disposed  to  call  this  re¬ 
sult  a  demonstration  from  natural  prem¬ 
ises  of  the  existence  of  the  supernatural. 
The  study  of  nature  inclines  the  minds 
of  some  students  to  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  studied  and  known 
except  nature.  Even  mind  is  so  con¬ 
nected  in  its  ordinary  manifestations 
with  material  agencies,  that  some  have 
been  bold  enough  to  regard  it  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  matter,  and  as  inconceivable 
apart  from  it.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of 
much  modem  writing  is  in  the  direction 
of  denying  the  supernatural — that  is, 
anything  beyond  nature  ;  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  susceptible  of  distinct  proof, 
from  the  ascertained  properties  of 
matter  itself,  that  matter  is  not  every¬ 
thing.  I  am  not  concerned  with  any 
philosophical  speculations  about  matter, 
but  I  put  matter  itself  into  the  witness- 
box,  and  it  very  candidly  confesses  that 
there  is  something  above  or  beyond 
itself. 

And  thus  we  seem  to  establish  upion 
the  basis  of  scientific  reasoning  that 
belief  concerning  mind  and  matter 
which  has  been  held  by  the  most  philo¬ 
sophic  minds  from  Plato  downward, 
namely,  that  mind  is  before  matter,  and 
that  mind  is  the  ruler  of  matter,  and  not 
vice  versd.  For  it  will  be  observed 
that,  having  once  proved  that  there  are 
certain  things  in  the  history  and  doings 
of  matter  which  matter  cannot  decide 
for  itself,  it  becomes  arguable  and  even 
probable  that  matter  may  be  much  more 
dependent  upon  something  which  is  not 
material,  or  which  is  supernatural,  than 
some  students  of  nature  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  allow.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
matter  evolves  itself  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  laws,  and  that  you  want  only  matter 
and  law  in  order  to  explain  the  whole 
visible  universe ;  but  if  it  be  once 
proved  and  acknowledged  that  there  is 
a  power  beyond  matter  to  which  matter 
is  beholden  for  certain  results,  it 
becomes  a  question  to  what  extent  this 
obligation  goes,  and  in  how  many 
respects  matter  may  be  helpless  if  left 
to  itself.  These  laws  of  which  we 
speak,  who  can  say  that  they  may  not 
be  imposed  by  some  will  outside  ?  Nay, 
even  the  very  existence  of  matter,  who 
can  say  that  it  does  not  depend  in  like 
manner  upon  some  exterior  power  or 
will  ?  In  fact,  the  discovery  of  any  one 
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point  in  which  the  potency  of  matter 
demonstrably  fails  lets  in  the  deluge. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  motion,  which  may  tend  to  il¬ 
lustrate  and  confirm  the  conclusions  to 
which  we  have  already  been  led  by  the 
consideration  of  matter. 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  in  science 
that  every  body,  or  particle,  or  mass 
of  matter  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest 
or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  to  change 
that  state  by  external  forces.  This  is 
Newton’s  first  law  of  motion  ;  and  if 
there  is  a  law  of  which  the  truth  is  un¬ 
doubted,  it  is  this. 

Now,  conceive  a  mass  of  material 
particles  all  subject  to  this  law,  and  also 
all  gravitating  toward  each  other  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  which  we  know  to 
be  that  of  attraction.  The  question  is, 
whether,  with  no  other  agency  than  that 
which  we  recognize  as  natural,  the  ex¬ 
isting  order  of  nature  could  have  come 
into  existence.  If  we  can  conceive  of 
any  original  arrangement  of  the  particles 
at  all,  it  would  seem  that,  excluding  all 
consideration  of  an  exterior  cause,  the 
arrangement  would  be  that  of  uniform 
distribution  :  but  with  uniform  distribu¬ 
tion  the  tendency  could  be  only  to  run 
into  one  lump  ;  an  irregular  configura¬ 
tion,  such  as  that  which  we  actually  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  heavens,  would  have  been 
impossible.  There,  however,  the  irreg¬ 
ular  configuration  is  ;  and  the  configura¬ 
tion  is  constantly  changing,  and  each 
condition  of  configuration  is  the  result 
of  that  which  preceded  it  :  go  back  as 
far  as  you  please,  and  you  have  still  a 
state  of  things,  a  state  of  motion,  which 
does  not  result  from  the  normal  laws 
by  which  matter  is  governed  :  you  are 
compelled  to  postulate  a  cause  of  motion 
outside  matter. 

Here,  again,  it  will  be  observed  that 
I  am  not  using  the  argument  from  de¬ 
sign  ;  I  am  not  appealing  to  the  beauty 
of  the  mechanism,  and  inferring  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  skilful  workman,  as  might 
be  done  in  the  case  of  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gine  or  of  a  clock  :  I  am  only  alleging 
that  the  actual  motion  which  exists  in 
the  universe  does  not  result  from — 
though  1  will  grant  that  it  can  be  main¬ 
tained  by — the  natural  laws  which 
govern  matter  and  motion,  and  that 
therefore  we  are  compelled  to  assume 


some  cause  of  motion  outside  matter, 
in  other  words,  mind  must  have  existed 
before  motion,  not  motion  before  mind. 

The  manner  in  which  thought  is  con¬ 
nected  with  material  organs  in  living 
creatures  is  undoubtedly  apt  to  suggest 
the  opposite  conclusion  to  that  which  I 
am  advocating.  The  organ  of  thought 
in  men  may  without  inaccuracy  be  said 
to  be  the  brain  ;  and  such  facts  as  the 
connection  of  idiocy  with  an  imperfect 
brain-formation,  and  the  destruction  of 
mental  power  by  cerebral  injury,  favor 
the  opinion  that  thought  is  as  impossi¬ 
ble  without  brain  as  sound  is  impossi¬ 
ble  without  air  .  but  it  is  manifestly  il¬ 
logical  to  conclude  that  thought, 
because  in  the  case  of  material  creatures 
like  ourselves  it  is  producible  thiough 
the  action  of  the  brain,  though  we  know 
not  how,  can  only  be  so  produced. 
And,  in  reality,  to  any  one  who  thinks 
at  all  below  the  surface  of  things,  it  is 
more  easy  to  conceive  of  thought  as 
apart  from  matter,  than  to  regard  the 
two  as  uniformly  and  without  any  ex¬ 
ception  bound  together  :  the  difficulty 
is  rather  to  believe  that  thought  can 
ever  result  from  a  material  organization 
than  to  conceive  of  matter  and  mind  as 
existing  separately.  Man,  a  material 
creature,  does  think  to  very  good  pur¬ 
pose  ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  denying 
this  familiar  fact  :  but  the  mystery  is 
how  he  does  it. 

The  powers  of  mind  and  the  forces 
which  may  be  admitted  to  be  essentially 
material  are  so  different  in  kind,  that  it 
may  be  impossible  to  bring  one  into 
proper  comparison  with  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  useful  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  of  a 
very  subtle  kind,  and  that  the  agents 
which  are  the  most  effective  are  gener¬ 
ally  the  most  impalpable.  The  roughest 
notion  of  force  is  that  which  is  implied 
by  the  expressions  push  and  pull.  A 
billiard-ball  has  its  direction  of  motion 
and  its  velocity  changed  by  the  impact 
of  another  ball :  a  bullet  is  projected 
from  the  barrel  of  a  gun  by  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  gunpowder,  and  the  velocity  ac¬ 
quired  is  diminished  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air,  and  is  finally  destroyed  by  im¬ 
pact  against  a  target.  Friction,  the 
tension  of  strings,  the  pressure  of  the 
hand  or  foot,  and  hundreds  of  other 
common  causes,  may  be  mentioned  as 
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generators  or  destroyers  of  velocity.  It 
was  late  in  history  that  mankind  discov* 
ered  that  the  almost  impalpable  vapor 
of  water  could  be  made  to  do  work 
more  easily  and  more  effectually  than 
horses  or  water-power.  Air  had  already 
been  used  for  this  purp>ose  in  the  case 
of  the  windmill  ;  but  1  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  steam.  And  I  observe  that 
in  passing  from  horse-power  to  steam- 
power  we  seem  distinctly  to  have  taken 
a  step  in  the  discovery  that  almost  im¬ 
palpable  agents  can  produce  greater  re¬ 
sults  than  those  which  are  of  a  more 
palpable  kind.  St.  James  uses  vapor 
as  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  transitory 
and  vain,  and  therefore  compares  it  with 
human  life  :  had  he  known  what  we 
know,  he  might  have  used  the  same 
comparison  to  indicate  the  incomparable 
power  and  energy  of  life  when  rightly 
applied  to  the  doing  of  work,  and  not 
permitted  to  run  to  waste. 

Steam,  however,  subtle  as  it  is  com¬ 
pared  with  more  commonplace  agents, 
still  requires  contact  with  the  matter  in 
which  it  is  to  generate  velocity.  It  is 
an  immense  step  from  steam  to  gravita¬ 
tion.  Here  we  have  a  force  acting 
throughout  the  whole  universe,  requir¬ 
ing  no  contact,  and  only  weakened  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  ffxed  rate,  never  destroy¬ 
ed,  by  distance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  existence  of  this  force, 
and  few  things  can  be  more  mysterious. 
Newton,  with  that  wonderful  scientific 
caution  which  belonged  to  him,  having 
demonstrated  the  law  and,  so  far  as 
was  then  possible,  the  universality  of 
gravitation,  refrained  in  his  “  Prin- 
cipia"  from  even  speculating  upon  the 
cause,  and  only  indulged  in  a  few 
queries  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  on 
“  Optics.”  And  no  one  since  the 
time  of  the  great  master  has  been  able 
to  advance  any  farther :  no  one,  at 
least,  has  been  able  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  which  can  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

Putting  aside,  however,  all  question 
of  cause,  we  have  it  in  evidence  that 
every  particle  of  matter  has  an  influence 
upon  every  other  particle  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  that  this  influence  depends  not 
upon  the  specific  qualities  of  the  parti¬ 
cle  —that  is  to  say,  is  not  different  for 
iron,  wood,  air,  or  what  not — but 
depends  solely  upon  the  mass.  More¬ 


over,  this  force  of  gravitation,  so  far 
from  needing  contact,  as  in  the  case  of 
air  upon  the  sail  of  a  windmill  or  steam 
upon  the  piston  of  an  engine,  is  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  interposition  of  any 
amount  of  matter  :  the  effect  of  the  sun, 
for  example,  upon  a  particle  of  the 
earth’s  surface  immediately  exposed  to 
his  influence  is  precisely  the  same,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  affected  by  distance,  as  it 
is  upon  a  particle  on  the  other  side  of 
the  earth,  which  has  a  mass  of  matter 
eight  thousand  miles  in  thickness  to 
shade  it,  if  possible,  from  the  sun’s  at¬ 
traction,  as  it  effectually  does  from  his 
heat.  The  consideration  of  this  fact, 
than  which  there  is  none  more  certain, 
will  not  only  puzzle  us  as  to  what  can 
be  the  cause,  but  will  also  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  all  space,  whether  occupied  by 
matter  or  not,  is  pervaded  by  an  influ¬ 
ence  which  is  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  matter,  though  it  cannot  be  described 
as  itself  material  :  this  influence  is  the 
cause  of  weight,  but  is  itself  imponder¬ 
able.  The  most  perfect  vacuum  may 
in  a  true  sense  be  said  to  be  full  of  this 
influence. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  agent  so  sub¬ 
tle  and  impalpable  that  it  needs  the  ut¬ 
most  effort  of  genius  to  demonstrate  its 
existence  and  its  laws,  and  which  yet  is 
a  cause  of  motion  compared  with  which 
all  the  more  obvious  causes,  all  terres¬ 
trial  pushes  and  pulls,  are  as  dust  in  the 
balance.  Reflection  upon  this  conclu¬ 
sion  may  lead  us  to  favor  the  belief 
that  the  invisible  is  more  potential  than 
the  visible,  and  that  perhaps  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
material  or  natural  things  are  powerful 
and  effective  just  in  proportion  as  they 
rise  above  matter  and  nature,  or  as  they 
are  immaterial  and  supernatural.  It  is 
not  possible  to  speak  very  positively, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  perspicuous¬ 
ly,  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind  ;  but  the 
reader  may  perhaps  find  in  what  I  have 
said  a  ”  guess  at  truth,”  or  at  least  a 
hint  which  may  help  him  to  guess  for 
himself. 

But  we  need  not  bound  our  specula¬ 
tion  by  conclusions  based  upon  gravita¬ 
tion.  There  are  other  forces  in  nature 
which  are  more  difhcult  of  scientific 
treatment,  and  in  some  senses  more 
powerful  and  more  wonderful.  I  refer 
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to  such  forces  as  those  of  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Electricity  appears,  like 
light,  to  depend  for  its  transmission 
upon  a  medium,  concerning  which  "  it 
is  still  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  is 
a  gravitating  substance,  though  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  material,  and  has  mass.”*  Mag¬ 
netism,  like  gravity,  acts  at  a  distance, 
and  by  means  of  no  visible  medium. 
You  may  place  two  magnets  in  vacuo, 
or  ”  even  place  a  solid  plate  of  glass  or 
metal  or  wood  between  the  magnets, 
and  still  we  find  that  their  mutual  ac¬ 
tion  depends  simply  on  their  relative 
position,  and  is  not  perceptibly  modified 
by  placing  any  substance  between  them, 
unless  that  substance  is  one  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  metals.”  f  Whence  we  obtain  a 
confirmation  of  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  have  already  arrived  in  favor  of  in¬ 
visible  impalpable  agents  as  among  the 
most  potential  in  the  material  universe. 

Here  let  me  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  that  interesting  but  difficult  book, 
the  “  Unseen  Universe.”  I  think  I 
may  fairly  claim  this  book  as  supporting 
the  views  propounded  in  this  essay, 
though  the  actual  argument  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  are  not  the  same. 
“  We  do  not  hesitate,”  write  the 
authors, t  "  to  assert  that  the  visible 
universe  cannot  comprehend  the  whole 
works  of  God,  because  it  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  time,  and  will  also  come  to  an 
end.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  forms  only 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  that  stupen¬ 
dous  whole  which  is  alone  entitled  to  be 
called  the  universe.”  I  quote  this 
because  it  is  an  assertion  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  something  besides  matter  based 
upon  the  existence  of  matter  itself. 
But  the  following  passage  is  still  more  to 
my  purpose  :  ”  It  is  only  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  that  there  has 
gradually  dawned  upon  the  minds  of 
scientific  men  the  conviction  that  there 
is  something  besides  matter  or  stuff  in 
the  physical  universe,  which  has  at  least 
as  much  claim  as  matter  to  recognition 
as  an  objective  reality,  though,  of 
course,  far  less  directly  obvious  to  our 
senses  as  such,  and  therefore  much  later 
in  being  detected. ”§  Reference  is  here 


*  “  Matter  and  Motion,”  p.  123. 
f  ”  Ibid,”  p.  y\. 

"  Unseen  Universe,”  p.  66. 

”  Ibd,’  ’  p.  7a 
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made  to  such  agents  as  light,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  etc. 

These  passages,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  book  which  contains  them,  seem, 
as  I  have  intimated,  to  point  in  the 
same  direction  as  this  essay  ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  my  own  design  is  to 
lead  up  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen, 
from  the  fialpable  to  the  impalpable, 
from  matter  to  mind.  And  although  it 
may  be  asserted  that  we  are  not  safe 
from  materialism  unless  mind  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  belonging  to  so  different  a  cate¬ 
gory  of  existence  from  matter  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  one  to  the 
other,  still  I  think  it  may  help  us  to 
conceive  of  mind  as  existing  altogether 
apart  from  matter  if  we  observe  that 
material  powers  and  influences  appear 
to  be  more  powerful  and  influential  as 
they  become  more  subtle  and  more 
nearly  immaterial.  We  may  conceive, 
in  fact,  of  a  heirarchy  of  powers  in 
which  the  lowest  grade  contains  the 
commonest  push  -  and  -  pull  forces  of 
ordinary  human  experience ;  higher 
grades  may  contain  the  invisible  forces 
of  nature  ;  and  the  highest  of  all  may 
contain  pure  mind,  ”  unmixed  with 
baser  matter”  altogether. 

All  this,  however,  must  be  regarded 
as  speculative  illustration  of  the  general 
design  of  this  essay.  I  claim  to  have 
proved  by  a  simple  demonstration,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  recognized  conclu¬ 
sions  of  physico-mathematical  science, 
that  there  is  some  cause  independent  of 
and  outside  matter,  by  which  certain 
conditions  of  matter,  which  might  con¬ 
ceivably  have  been  otherwise  than  they 
are,  have  been  settled  and  determined. 
This  cause,  if  independent  of  and  out¬ 
side  matter,  can  only  properly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  mind.  Therefore  I  claim  to 
have  proved  that  mind  is  before  matter, 
not  matter  before  mind  ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  proposition  affords  the  basis  of 
a  theology,  and  that  it  altogether  for¬ 
bids  atheism.  I  do  not  intend  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  thought  ;  but  I  indicate  it  in 
order  to  show  that  the  purpose  which  I 
have  had  in  view  has  been  most  serious, 
and  much  higher  than  the  mere  selfish 
pleasure  of  indulging  in  ingenious  spec¬ 
ulation. 

I  will  only  further  remark  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  line  of  argument  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  essay  may  be  applied  in 
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many  other  cases.  For  example,  the 
absolute  force  of  gravity  is  a  quantity 
depending,  so  far  as  we  know,  upon  no 
physical  cause.  There  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  acceleration  of  a 
particle  due  to  gravity  at  the  earth’s 
surface  should  be  measured  by  32.2, 
rather  than  by  any  other  larger  or 
smaller  quantity.  Or  again,  among  the 
prettiest  of  theorems  connected  with 
planetary  motion  is  that  of  the  stability 
of  the  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  or¬ 
bits,  which  assures  us  that,  if  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  are  small  at  any  epoch,  they 
will  forever  remain  small.  It  might  be 
fairly  argued  that  some  cause  outside 
matter  must  have  determined  the  small¬ 
ness  of  these  eccentricities.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  whole  class  of  physical  truths 


concerning  which  it  might  be  argued  that 
they  indicate  a  determining  power  out¬ 
side  the  region  of  matter.  But  I, have 
avoided  all  illustrations  in  which  even  a 
plausible  argument  might  be  raised 
against  me,  or  in  which  it  might  be  said 
that  we  did  not  know  enough  of  the 
conditions  of  the  question  to  come  to 
any  absolute  conclusion  ;  and  1  have 
restricted  myself  to  two  or  three  simple 
cases,  in  which  the  premises  are  quite 
certain  and  the  cogency  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  complete.  1  have  done  so  all  the 
more  readily  because  I  know  that  one 
sound  argument  is  as  good  as  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  that  the  addition  of  what  is 
doubtful  is  apt  to  throw  suspicion  upon 
the  best  course  of  reasoning. — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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To  the  tourist  who  flees  from  the 
fogs  of  London  in  search  of  regions 
where  the  average  duration  of  sunshine 
exceeds  half  an  hour  per  diem,  the 
choice  of  country  and  climate  is  often  a 
matter  for  consideration.  So  it  was 
with  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
who,  however,  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  momentous  question,  “  Where  shall 
I  go  to  ?”  decided  for  him  by  a  timely 
suggestion  from  a  friend  to  “try 
Morocco.”  There  was  an  old-world 
flavor  about  his  description  of  the  place 
that  was  very  much  to  my  taste  :  so 
without  more  ado  I  packed  up  my 
traps,  took  a  berth  on  board  the  first  P. 
&  O.,  and  in  six  days  found  myself  at 
Gibraltar.  I  will  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  “  Rock  ”  and  its  well-known 
surroundings  ;  its  blue  bay,  and  ever- 
varying  hues  of  mountain,  sea,  and 
cloud  ;  its  wonderful  galleries  (not  pict¬ 
ure-galleries,  or  the  repository  of  “  old 
masters,”  as  a  friend  of  mine  imagined 
them  to  be  !) — but  confine  myself  strict¬ 
ly  to  my  subject,  and  make  my  way 
with  all  speed  across  the  Straits  to 
Tangier.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after 
four  days,  I  had  had  enough  of  that 
uncomfortable  fortress,  where,  every 
way  the  traveller  turns,  he  flnds  a  hill, 
and  a  different  temperature  at  every 
comer  of  its  stuffy  streets.  According¬ 
ly,  I  availed  myself  of  the  first  steamer 
advertised,  and  after  a  moderate  passage 


of  some  four  hours  through  the  choppy 
seas  of  the  ”  Gut,”  found  myself  for 
the  first  time  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 

I  can  never  forget  my  first  sight  of 
Tangier.  The  spectacle  could  hardly 
fail  to  strike  the  oldest  traveller  :  it  is 
doubly  impressive  when,  as  in  my  case, 
it  forms  one’s  flrst  introduction  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  East. 
The  transition  is  so  complete  from  all 
that  exists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Straits,  that  one  hardly  realizes  the 
proximity  of  Europe.  You  cross  ten 
miles  of  sea,  and  find  yourself,  as  it 
were,  in  a  new  world,  where  all  the 
modes  and  conditions  of  life  are 
changed  ;  and  here,  in  the  year  1882, 
westward  of  Piccadilly,  one  can  be 
transported  in  imagination  to  the  far 
East  of  bygone  centuries.  Perhaps  the 
impression  conveyed  by  the  utter  novel¬ 
ty  of  the  scene  was  best  expressed  by 
an  American  gentleman,  who  “  guessed 
he  felt  as  though  he  had  been  taken  up 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  set  down 
in  the  Old  Testament  !”  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  subject  of  remark  how  few  people 
visit  Morocco  ;  and  it  is  indeed  difficult 
to  conceive  how  this  primitive  simplic¬ 
ity  can  have  been  maintained  so  long 
within  such  easy  reach  of  civilization. 
In  Tangier  there  are  no  roads  or  vehi¬ 
cles — not  a  wheel  to  be  found  in  the 
place — the  only  method  of  locomotion, 
besides  your  own  legs,  being  by  camel. 
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horse,  donkey,  or  mule.  Drainage,  it 
need  haidly  be  said,  there  is  none,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  European  houses  ;  yet 
the  place  is  healthy  enough.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  our  modern  system  of  sewage 
is  a  blunder  !  All  their  appliances  are 
of  the  rudest  description — the  very 
ploughs  with  which  they  till  the  earth 
being  of  the  same  pattern  as  what 
Abraham  must  have  used.  Harrows 
do  not  exist  ;  for  it  would  be  an  un¬ 
warranted  interference  with  the  work¬ 
ings  of  nature  not  to  leave  the  seed  in 
the  ground  to  shift  for  itself  ;  so  the 
Arab  husbandman  scratches  the  surface 
of  the  soil  with  his  apology  for  a  plough, 
throws  in  the  seed,  and  lets  it  lie. 
“  Allah  will  provide.”  If  the  elements 
are  propitious,  and  there  is  a  bounteous 
harvest — well.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
crop  should  fail,  and  famine  ensue,  he 
will  not  complain,  but  bear  his  suffer¬ 
ings  with  the  characteristic  patience  of 
his  race.  Why  it  should  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  Kismet  to  use  a 
plough,  but  not  a  harrow,  it  boots  not 
to  inquire,  fur  fatalism  seldom  concerns 
itself  with  logic. 

But  to  resume.  Our  steamer,  on 
heaving  to  in  the  bay,  was  surrounded 
by  the  usual  crowd  of  Arabs,  gibbering 
and  gesticulating  for  a  fare  ;  and  the 
tourist  who  is  new  to  it  all.  feels  some¬ 
what  embarrassed.  After  awhile,  one 
begins  to  perceive  that  the  appalling 
energy  a  Moor  throws  into  all  he  says 
is  only  his  habitual  method  of  convers¬ 
ing  ;  and  that,  when  you  think  he  is 
threatening  to  cut  your  throat,  he  is 
probably  only  wishing  you  good-morn¬ 
ing.  or  remarking  on  the  fineness  of  the 
weather. 

My  baggage  was  put  on  the  backs  of 
various  porters,  and  myself  in  a  boat, 
and  we  were  landed  together  at  what  at 
the  time  appeared  to  be  the  embouchure 
of  the  main  drain.  Once  on  shore,  we 
were,  of  course,  beset  by  fresh  touts, 
beggars,  porters,  etc.,  gibbering  at  us 
like  lunatics  ;  and  1  could  do  nothing 
but  stand  still,  and  swear  impartially  at 
every  one,  till  at  last  a  fatherly  old 
Arab,  with  a  green  cotton  umbrella, 
and  a  slight  smattering  of  English,  in¬ 
troduced  himself  as  the  commissionaire 
of  M.  Hruzeaud’s  hotel,  and  took  me  in 
tow.  I  was  first  conducted  to  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  custom,  where  a  number  of 


grave  officials,  sitting  cross-legged  in  a 
row.  took  stock  of  my  baggage,  and 
passed  the  things  one  by  one.  This 
done,  we  left  the  port  by  a  large  gate, 
and  after  passing  through  an  ill-paved, 
and  worse-smelling  alley,  ascended 
the  main  street  of  the  town.  It  was 
market-day.  and  we  made  our  way  with 
difficulty  through  the  throng  of  women 
and  slaves.  Moors,  negroes,  Jews,  and 
Europeans  —the  motly  crowd  of  various 
nationalities  which  make  up  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Tangier.  The  extraordinary  vari¬ 
ety  of  types  and  shades  of  complexion, 
even  among  the  indigenous  population, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  traveller  first 
setting  foot  in  the  place.  He  sees  pure¬ 
bred  Moors,  with  fine-chiselled  features, 
and  skins  as  white  as  his  own  ;  olive- 
complexioned  Arabs  ;  half-casts  of 
every  shade  ;  negroes  from  Timbuctoo 
and  the  Soudan  ;  Riffians,  from  their 
mountain-fastnesses  to  the  east  of 
Tetuan.  resembling  North  American 
Indians,  with  their  shaven  crowns  and 
long  scalp-locks,  by  which,  it  is  said, 
Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death,  is  to  pull 
them  up  to  heaven  on  the  last  day. 
These  Riffians  are  a  division  of  the  old 
Berber  race,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Morocco,  or  who,  at  any  rate,  must  be 
historically  regarded  as  the  aborigines 
of  the  country.  They  are  a  turbulent, 
warlike  race,  and  have  never  been 
thoroughly  subdued. 

Arriving  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
town,  we  passed  out  into  the  soko,  or 
market-place — a  large  open  space  filled 
with  camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden, 
muffled  women  waiting  for  their  lords, 
and  a  bnzzing  crowd  of  country  people, 
engaged  in  barter,  or  else  lying  idly 
about  in  picturesque  groups.  M.  Bruz- 
eaud’s  hotel,  to  which  I  was  recom¬ 
mended,  is  built  on  rising  ground,  a  few 
hundred  yards  outside  the  town,  com¬ 
manding  a  grand  view  over  the  bay, 
with  its  yellow  fringe  of  sand,  and  the 
straits,  bounded  by  Gibraltar  and  the 
purple  hills  of  Spain. 

As  1  arrived  the  sun  was  setting  in  a 
wondrous  blaze  of  green  and  gold,  the 
whole  landscape  being  bathed  in  the 
glorious  light.  I  began  to  fancy  this 
was  the  average  sort  of  Eastern  sunset, 
and  that  we  should  be  entertained  in  a 
similar  manner  every  evening  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  to  be, -for  I  have  never  seen 
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anything  equal  to  it  before  or  since.  In 
the  evening  I  took  a  stroll  up  to  the 
kasbah,  or  fortress,  which  is  built  on  an 
eminence  encompassed  by  a  high  wall, 
and  constitutes  the  upper  section  of  the 
town.  Here  are  the  prisons,  the  palace 
of  the  Bashaw  and  his  court  of  justice, 
a  large  mosque,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
principle  fortifications.  The  latter  are 
now  provided  with  two  iS-ton  muzzle¬ 
loading  Armstrongs,  purchased  from 
the  British  Government ;  and  there  are 
two  similar  pieces  lying  uselessly  with 
their  slides  on  some  waste  ground  out¬ 
side,  awaiting  the  time  when  the  Moor¬ 
ish  authorities  sb  11  summon  sufficient 
energy  to  moun*  them  in  the  battery. 
I  saw  the  captain  of  artillery — an  intel¬ 
ligent  young  Moor — who  had  studied 
for  two  years  at  Chatham  and  Wool¬ 
wich.  He  told  me  he  had  lately  bred 
seven  rounds  from  his  new  acquisitions, 
and  that,  strange  to  say,  the  adjoining 
buildings  had  not  been  shattered  by  the 
explosion.  The  prison,  as  usual  in  the 
East,  was  a  loathsome  dungeon.  The 
door-keeper — a  ruffianly-looking  Moor 
— was  lying  asleep  in  a  recess  in  the 
wall,  but  roused  himself  sufficiently  at 
our  approach  to  demand  back-shresh — 
which,  1  regret  to  say,  I  was  weak 
enough  to  give.  I  was  directed  to  look 
through  a  small  grating,  whence  issued 
a  noisome  stench  ;  while  the  sight  that 
met  my  eyes  was  scarcely  less  revolting. 
The  wretched  inmates  were  seated  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  dirt  and  darkness, 
making  baskets  and  mats,  which  they 
were  very  anxious  to  sell.  I  had  pur¬ 
posely  brought  some  bread  with  me  ;  and 
as  I  took  a  loaf  from  the  basket  they 
all  crowded  to  the  window,  fighting 
like  demons  for  the  first  place— their 
pinched  faces  and  eyes  glaring  with 
hunger,  telling  all  too  plain  a  tale  of 
starvation  and  ill-treatment — as  they 
struggled  to  obtain  the  food.  No 
wonder  !  for  they  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  such  charities  for  suste¬ 
nance  ;  and  they  have  to  drink  the 
filthiest  water,  collected  in  goatskins, 
from  any  puddles  that  may  be  nearest 
at  hand.  Here  they  will  remain  till 
such  time  as  it  pleases  the  merciful  con¬ 
sideration  of  "  Government  ’’  to  release 
them  ;  or,  more  hopeful  still,  if  by 
their  own  exertions,  or  by  the  charity 
of  friends,  they  can  manage  to 


“  square”  the  Bashaw,  who  in  that  case 
will  speedily  procure  their  release. 
That  official’s  salary  not  exceeding  £2 
a-month,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
finds  it  expedient  to  supplement  his 
income  in  other  ways. 

Justice  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
in  Morocco.  Of  two  litigants,  he 
who  has  the  longest  purse  prevails  ;  and 
while  petty  pilferers  are  sent  by  gangs 
in  chains  to  Fez,  whence  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  they  will  ever  return  or  survive 
the  starvation  and  ill-treatment,  mur¬ 
derers  who  have  the  means  can  buy  im¬ 
punity  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  The 
Court  of  Justice  was  sitting,  and  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  it 
afterward.  The  procedure,  to  any 
one  fresh  from  the  Old  Bailey,  appears 
a  little  strange.  The  Bashaw  reclines 
on  a  comfortable  couch  listening  to  the 
witnesses,  who  give  their  evidence  with 
great  energy  and  vobibility.  Some¬ 
times  in  the  middle  of  it  all  the  prison¬ 
er  will  jump  up  and  exclaim  that  he 
can  get  a  witness  on  his  behalf.  He 
will  then  run  out  of  court,  unattended 
by  guard  or  policeman,  and  presently 
return  with  his  man.  No  one  expresses 
any  surprise  at  this  performance,  and  it 
never  seems  to  enter  their  heads  that  he 
should  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  escape.  The  usual  punishments, 
besides  fine  and  imprisonment,  are 
mutilation,  by  cutting  off  a  hand  or  foot 
— the  stump  being  plunged  in  boiling 
pitch  to  stop  the  bleeding — bastinado¬ 
ing,  and  putting  out  the  eyes.  There 
used  to  1^  a  blind  beggar  constantly 
demanding  back-shresh  at  one  of  the 
gates,  who  had  been  a  noted  robber  in  his 
day  ;  but  falling  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
his  pursuers  had  suffered  this  horrible 
penalty.  There  were  at  least  two  mur¬ 
ders  during  my  stay  at  Tangier — both 
perpetrated  in  the  most  open  manner, 
though  in  neither  case  was  any  adequate 
penalty  (if  any  penalty  at  all)  inflicted. 
The  first  was  from  motives  of  jealousy, 
and  the  murderer  stabbed  his  victim  in 
the  middle  of  the  town — the  body  lying 
out  in  the  street  till  a  guide  from  the 
hotel  stumbled  over  it  on  his  way  home 
at  night.  The  second  was  committed 
by  a  Riffian,  to  wipe  out  a  blood  feud 
that  existed  in  his  family.  A  relation 
of  his  had  been  killed  by  a  man,  and 
from  that  time  the  solemn  duty  devolv- 
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ed  upon  him  of  avenging  his  death.  The 
act  may  have  been  committed  a  genera¬ 
tion  back  ;  but  in  that  case  the  mother 
would  daily  charge  the  child  upon  her 
knee  with  the  task  he  had  to  perform, 
and  when  he  was  grown  up,  never  let 
him  rest  till  vengeance  was  exacted. 
The  man  has  little  hope  of  escape.  No 
Irish  agent  or  landlord  under  the  ban 
of  "Captain  Moonlight”  could  be  so 
certain  of  his  doom  ;  and  in  Barbary  he 
cannot  even  avail  himself  of  the  doubt¬ 
ful  protection  of  the  police.  In  this 
case  the  murderer  coolly  shot  his  victim 
dead  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  soko,  and 
then  brandishing  his  knife  at  all  who 
attempted  to  arrest  him,  got  clear  off 
into  the  country.  A  friend  of  mineonce 
heard  the  Bashaw  inflict  a  fine  of  eigh- 
teenpence  on  a  Moor  for  the  peculiarly 
cold-blooded  murder  of  a  Jew — that  im¬ 
partial  functionary  observing  that  the 
sentence  would  have  been  a  heavier  one, 
but  that  it  was  necessary  that  Jews 
should  be  discouraged  ! 

Tangier,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  full 
of  bazaars,  where  the  tourist  may  buy 
embroidery  and  curios  from  the  interior 
at  almost  any  price  he  chooses  to  give. 
Those  who  pay  what  they  are  asked 
will  lighten  their  purses  in  a  marvellous¬ 
ly  short  time  ;  but  by  a  little  judicious 
haggling,  things  may  be  got  at  a  very 
moderate  rate.  There  are  two  princi¬ 
pal  shops — one  kept  by  a  Jew,  the  other 
managed  by  a  Moor  ;  and  the  keenest 
rivalry  subsists  between  them.  They 
were  never  tired  of  heaping  abuse  and 
contumely  on  each  other’s  heads,  ac¬ 
companied  by  expressions  of  the  most 
unbounded  contempt.  "  But,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Moor  one  day,  speaking  of 
his  brethren  in  the  trade,  “  they  are 
mere  flies  !”  "  Besides,”  he  said  to 

me  afterward,  with  a  magnificent  gest¬ 
ure  of  mingled  pity  and  scorn,  "  I 
have  only  to  tell  the  Christians  that  we 
Moors  did  not  crucify  Christ,  and  they 
will  all  come  to  my  shop.”  A  subordi¬ 
nation  of  mercantile  to  religious  consid¬ 
erations.  that,  I  fear,  the  worthy  Hadj 
would  have  found  as  rare  in  Christen¬ 
dom  as  it  certainly  is  in  the  mutual 
dealings  of  Mohammedans. 

There  is  always  something  new  or 
striking  to  see  in  Tangier.  ’From  the 
windows  of  the  hotel  we  could  see  all 
that  went  on  in  the  soko^  as  well  as  the 


country  people  coming  and  going  with 
their  caravans  from  the  interior. 
There  is  a  large  Arab  cemetery  hard  by, 
where  one  has  frequent  opportunities 
of  witnessing  their  funerals.  The 
body  is  borne  on  a  bier,  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  mourners  chanting  a  slow 
plaintive  dirge,  unquestionably  the  most 
agreeable  music  one  hears  in  this 
country,  where  the  art  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  The  Mohammedan  law  enjoins 
burial  before  sundown  on  the  day  of 
decease  ;  and  the  grave  being  ready  dug, 
the  corpse  is  placed  in  it  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  the  face  toward  Mecca, 
ready  to  spring  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet.  Should  he  be  a  Riffian, 
and  possessed  of  a  reliable  scalp-lock, 
he  will  be  saved  the  trouble,  as  Azrael 
will  pull  him  up  in  the  way  already 
mentioned.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  interesting  ceremony  is  a  Moorish 
wedding.  Walking  with  a  friend  one 
day,  we  noticed  a  procession  winding 
along  the  sands  of  the  bay,  so  we  de¬ 
scended  the  road  leading  by  the  south¬ 
ern  wall  to  the  beach  to  observe  what 
was  going  on.  A  Tangierine  was  taking 
unto  himself  a  bride  from  the  country, 
and  had  sent  out  to  fetch  her  in  with 
due  honors.  An  advanced-guard  of 
Riff  warriors,  armed  with  long  Moorish 
guns  and  picturesquely  clad  in  em¬ 
broidered  garments,  led  the  way.  Im¬ 
mediately  behind  came  the  lady’s 
dowry—  a  rather  seedy-looking  mule, 
who  carried  on  his  back  the  bridal  trous¬ 
seau,  consisting  of  an  old  mattress 
and  some  bed-linen  !  Next  followed 
the  bride  herself,  cooped  up  in  a  kind 
of  ornamented  box  borne  on  the  back 
of  a  donkey,  and  supported  by  her  kins¬ 
men,  dressed  in  short  gelabs  decked  out 
in  various  colors.  A  great  band  of 
pipes  and  tom-toms,  the  national  music 
of  Morocco,  brought  up  the  rear,  mak¬ 
ing  a  fearful  din.  On  reaching  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  soko  the  procession  and 
music  stopped,  and  the  Riffians,  form¬ 
ing  in  order,  executed  a  sort  of  warlike 
quadrille,  during  which  they  frequently 
leapt  up  in  the  air  with  wild  shouts  and 
fired  their  guns  with  a  curious  back  ac¬ 
tion  into  the  ground.  A  juggler  next 
came  forward  and  performed  several 
tricks  with  his  gun,  flinging  it  up  in  the 
air  and  catching  it,  and  firing  it  while 
spinning  round  like  a  teetotum.  The 
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party  then  retired  in  silence  to  pray  at 
the  shrine  of  a  saint  hard  by,  and  the 
ceremony  was  over.  A  Jewish  wedding 
is  a  very  different  affair.  I  was  enabled 
to  witness  two  of  them — at  least  part  of 
the  proceedings  ;  for  to  have  attended 
throughout  all  the  formalities  would 
have  been  a  trifle  wearisome,  as  I  believe 
they  last  a  fortnight.  I  was  taken  to 
the  house  with  some  friends,  and  after 
making  our  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  hall  and  up  the  stairs,  which  were 
thronged  with  riff-raff  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion,  we  were  shown  into  an  up¬ 
per  room.  Here  the  bride  was  seated 
motionless  on  a  dais  or  throne,  magnifi¬ 
cently  dressed,  with  her  eyes  closed  as 
if  in  sleep,  and  showing  no  more  signs 
of  animation  than  a  statue.  The  room 
was  filled  with  female  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  gorgeously  arrayed,  and  showing 
a  very  evident  desire  to  captivate  the 
onlookers.  The  bride’s  mother  took  a 
candle,  and  holding  it  so  close  that  1 
feared  she  would  burn  the  tip  of  the 
young  lady’s  nose,  showed  us  her 
daughter  with  all  a  mother’s  pride. 
The  girl  never  blinked  or  moved  a  mus¬ 
cle  of  her  face,  her  heavy  breathing 
alone  betokening  that  she  was  alive. 
The  next  wedding  I  saw  was  on  a  larger 
scale,  but  the  main  features  were  the 
same.  The  bride  was  seated  as  before, 
and  there  was  the  same  amount  of  bulky 
female  magnificence  visible,  though  I 
looked  in  vain  for  any  of  those  volupt¬ 
uous  charms  for  which  the  Tangier 
Jewesses  are  renowned.  After  consid¬ 
erable  delay  the  Rabbi,  an  infirm, 
palsied  old  gentleman,  was  brought  up¬ 
stairs  and  commenced  reading  a  long 
document,  which  1  supposed  was  the 
marriage-service.  He  next  took  the 
ring  and  placed  it  on  the  bride’s  finger, 
at  which  she  gave  very  decided  proof  of 
being  alive  by  uttering  a  piercing  shriek. 
She  was  then  led  round  the  room  with  her 
eyes  still  closed,  and  the  company  soon 
aher  retired  to  supper,  at  which  I  was 
told  the  poor  bride  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  open  her  eyes  or  taste  any¬ 
thing  but  a  little  water.  There  are 
various  other  curious  details  connected 
with  the  marriage  ceremony  among  the 
Jews  in  Morocco  which  cannot  be  given 
here.  In  the  evenings  they  make  much 
merriment ;  and  from  the  hotel  1  could 
often  hear  the  taghareet — peculiar,  shrill, 


wailing  cry,  uttered  by  the  elder  women 
both  among  Jews  and  Moors  on  these 
occasions. 

There  is  nothing  the  Moor  loves 
more  than  burning  powder  ;  and  they 
gratify  their  childish  delight  in  firing  off 
their  guns  on  every  possible  occasion. 
My  first  sight  of  the  luiab  al  Baroiie, 
or  Powder  Play,  was  at  the  christening 
of  the  Bashaw’s  son,  which  ceremony 
in  the  Mohammedan  religion  does  not 
take  place  till  the  child  is  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age.  It  was  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  as  there  had  been  a 
great  procession  about  mid-day,  with 
music  and  banners  and  finery,  we 
strolled  up  to  the  kasbah  to  see  what 
was  happening.  Here,  in  an  open 
space  outside  the  prison,  we  found  a 
crowd  of  soldiers  collected,  with  a  heifer 
led  by  a  cord  in  their  midst  preparatory 
to  being  sacrificed.  There  was  contin¬ 
uous  dancing  and  jugglery,  and  a  din  of 
gun-firing  and  music  that  lasted  for 
several  hours.  Enough  powder  must 
have  been  burned  to  stock  a  magazine 
as  they  never  measure  the  charge,  but 
simply  pour  a  handful  down  the  barrel 
and  discharge  it  with  the  most  utter 
recklessness.  Accidents  are  not  un- 
frequently  the  result,  either  from  guns 
bursting  or  otherwise.  The  next  day 
the  ceremony  was  continued  in  the  soko^ 
the  whole  place  being  crowded  with 
foot  and  horse  soldiery  and  spectators. 
Knots  of  Riff  warriors  in  their  wild  at¬ 
tire,  with  turbans  formed  by  twisting 
their  red  cloth  gun  covers  round  their 
heads,  were  dotted  about,  and  added  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  The 
infant  in  whose  honor  it  all  was,  clad  in 
splendid  green  and  gold  raiment,  sat 
in  the  midst  on  a  gorgeously  caparison¬ 
ed  horse  and  looked  serenely  on.  A 
course  was  cleared  among  the  mob  of 
onlookers,  and  ten  or  twelve  horsemen 
forming  in  line  galloped  forward  at  full 
speed,  and  raising  their  guns  in  one 
hand  over  their  heads,  discharged  them 
simultaneously.  This  was  repeated 
several  times  ;  in  fact,  the  performance 
lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon. 
Not  long  after  this  the  great  festival  of 
the  Aissaouias  took  place,  which  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  being  absent  on  a  shooting 
expedition*,  1  failed  to  witness.  The 
Aissaouias  are  a  sect  of  fanatics  resem¬ 
bling  the  dancing  dervishes  of  Turkey  in 
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some  respects,  but  deriving  their  origin 
from  the  sacred  city  of  Mequinez  in 
Morocco,  whence  they  have  spread  all 
over  the  East.  I  was  told  that  the 
town  and  soko  were  filled  with  them, 
and  that  in  the  transports  of  their  fa¬ 
naticism  they  gashed  themselves  with 
knives  and  stones,  while  they  imitated 
wild  beasts  of  various  kinds,  howling 
and  grovelling  on  the  ground.  Euro¬ 
peans  should  be  careful  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  if  they  go  out  at  ail,  at  any  rate 
not  to  approach  too  near  to  the  proces¬ 
sions,  or  get  under  the  sacred  banners, 
as  there  is  no  knowing  what  mischief 
the  fanatics  may  do  in  their  delirious 
frenzy. 

Festivals  of  different  kinds  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  at  I'angier, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  know 
what  they  are  all  about.  Looking  out 
one  Friday  morning,  I  saw  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  kind  of  children’s  fUe — 
the  women  all  wearing  embroidery,  and 
the  children  most  prettily  dressed.  In 
the  soko  were  a  number  of  merty-go- 
rounds  and  curious  swings  revolving  on 
pivots,  on  which  the  youth  of  Tangier 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  break  their 
necks,  though  without  success  as  far 
as  I  am  aware.  But  far  the  most  re¬ 
markable  incident  of  the  day’s  proceed¬ 
ings  was  a  great  outbreak  of  ”  Juden- 
hetz  ”  on  the  pait  of  the  dervish  popu¬ 
lation.  During  certain  hours  of  this 
particular  day,  it  seems,  Jews  were  in¬ 
terdicted  by  custom  from  appearing  in 
the  market-place.  Directly  any  unfort¬ 
unate  Israelite  showed  himself  outside 
the  walls,  the  mob  raised  a  yell  and 
went  for  him  with  brickbats  and  paving- 
stones  ;  so  that  we  were  gratified  by  the 
frequent  spectacle,  more  amusing  to  us 
that  the  victims,  of  a  Jew  dodging  in 
and  out  among  the  booths  erected  at 
the  side  of  the  soko,  and  screening  him¬ 
self  as  best  he  might  from  the  shower  of 
missiles.  Occasionally,  if  very  hard 
pressed,  he  would  ensconce  himself  in¬ 
side  one  of  these  booths,  and  his  tem¬ 
porary  fortress  would  then  be  bombard¬ 
ed  till  he  was  forced  to  brave  the 
shower  and  flee  to  the  next  place  of 
shelter.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
was  killed,  though  1  saw  several  Jews 
with  terrible  wounds  on  their  heads  and 
the  blood  streaming  from  them. 

Like  many  other  people,  1  had  come 


out  to  Tangier  with  certain  preconceiv¬ 
ed  notions  with  regard  to  the  country 
and  climate,  which  subseciuent  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  place  was  destined  to  dis¬ 
pel.  I  expected  to  find  myself,  if  not 
exactly  in  an  arid  desert,  at  least  in  a 
sandy  and  comparatively  barren  country, 
and  to  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
scorching  sun.  It  was  an  agreeable 
surprise,  therefore,  on  making  excur¬ 
sions  inland,  to  see  a  fine  alluvial  soil, 
yielding  rich  and  abundant  crops,  and 
capable  of  high  cultivation,  while  the 
climate  is  far  from  being  unpleasantly 
warm.  In  fact,  the  extraordinary  prev¬ 
alence  of  the  l-evant6,  or  east  wind, 
causes  it  to  be  extremely  trying  to  peo¬ 
ple  with  weak  chests.  To  show  the 
degree  of  cold  which  is  experienced 
sometimes,  I  may  mention  that  once, 
while  camping  out  on  low  ground,  with¬ 
in  less  than  a  mile  of  the  sea,  our  ser¬ 
vant  early  one  morning  brought  a  good 
sized  lump  of  ice  into  the  tent.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  my  sojourn  at  Tan¬ 
gier  I  made  several  short  shooting  ex¬ 
peditions  into  the  country.  My  first 
experience  of  camp-life  in  Morocco  was 
not  altogether  favorable.  It  was  on  a 
trip  with  a  friend  to  the  lakes  of  Sharf- 
al-Akab,  some  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
Tangier,  where  we  were  told  excellent 
snipe-shooting  was  to  be  obtained. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired  for  two  days  ;  but  on  the  last 
evening  the  sky  was  lowering,  and  a 
watery  sunset  betokened  a  change.  To 
describe  what  befell,  I  extract  a  leaf 
from  my  diary,  and  let  the  inexperienc¬ 
ed  in  camping  out  take  a  warning  there¬ 
from  to  slacken  their  tent-ropes  at  the 
approach  of  bad  w'eather.  “  i  a.m. — 
Light  rain  outside  ;  went  to  sleep  again. 
3  A.M. — Tremendous  downpour,  of 
“  real  Morocco  ”  quality.  4.5. — Woke 

P - ,  and  asked  him  to  go  and  dig  a 

trench  outside  to  catch  the  water, 
which  he  very  unreasonably  refused  to 
do.  4.30. — Water  coming  through. 
4.45. — More  water  in.  5  a.m. — Sides 
of  tent  approaching  ;  felt  wet  canvas 
against  my  left  ear.  5.10. — Utter  col¬ 
lapse  ;  pole  fell  over  the  beds,  and  both 
buried  under  the  sopping  canvas.” 
After  half  an  hour’s  struggle  with  the 
tent-pole,  and  searching  for  clothes  and 
valuables,  we  crawled  out  in  our  night¬ 
shirts  into  the  rain.  We  always  took  a 
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bottle  of  “  F.no  ”  with  us  (I  trust  that 
indefatigable  advertiser  will  not  seize 
upon  this  as  a  puff  !)  and  in  the  confu¬ 
sion  the  cork  came  out,  and  the  contents 
fizzled  in  the  slush.  The  intense  alarm 
of  the  Moors,  who  evidently  expected 
an  explosion,  was  most  comical  to  be¬ 
hold.  We  learned  afterward  that  the 
rainfall  was  half  an  inch,  but  at  half¬ 
past  seven  it  began  to  clear  ;  so,  after 
getting  some  breakfast  in  our  sopping 
clothes,  we  shot  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  rode  back  to  Tangier  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  having  bagged  in  two  and  a  half 
days'  shooting  82^  brace  of  snipe,  with  a 
few  extras.  The  shooting  in  Morocco 
it  excellent,  the  game  comprising  snipe 
— which,  as  the  Irishman  said,  are 
“mostly  jostling  thereabouts” — hares, 
rabbits,  quail  (at  certain  seasons),  duck 
of  all  kinds,  partridges,  and  wild  boar. 
There  are  also  jackals  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  in  the  interior  hyaenas  are 
sometimes  met  with. 

The  sport,  par  excellence,  however,  of 
the  country  is  pig-sticking,  for  which 
expeditions  are  periodically  organized 
by  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay,  the  Hrit- 
ish  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Morocco  ; 
and  owing  to  his  kindness  and  hospi¬ 
tality,  1  was  enabled  to  see  a  good  deal 
of  this  pastime.  The  other  method  of 
boar-hunting  is  by  the  battue  system, 
the  guns  being  posted  in  front,  and  the 
game  driven  up  to  them.  This,  if  not 
equal  to  pig-sticking,  is  likewise  excel¬ 
lent  fun— the  shrieking  and  uproar  of 
the  beaters,  accompanied  by  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  dogs,  the  braying  of  horns,  and 
the  discharge  of  guns,  rendering  it  very 
exciting.  The  curses  and  imprecations, 
mingled  with  the  most  biting  sarcasms, 
that  are  showered  on  the  unfortunate 
animals,  are  enough  to  oust  the  most 
stubborn  boar  from  his  lair.  An  Arab 
oath  is  a  very  elaborate  affair,  being  sus¬ 
tained  through  a  number  of  parenthe¬ 
ses  and  subordinate  phrases  to  an  inde¬ 
finite  length.  “  May  Allah  burn  the 
ashes  of  your  great-grandfather,  who 
was  the  miserable  offspring  of  a  brother 
and  sister,”  etc.,  etc.,  may  serve  as  an 
example.  They  imagine  the  unclean 
animal  to  be  the  abode  of  jins,  or  evil 
spirits,  and  maintain  sometimes  a  run¬ 
ning  conversation  with  him,  every  word 
of  which  he  is  supposed  to  understand. 
There  is  a  curious  ceremony  connected 


with  the  sport,  to  which  all  successful 
novices  are  subjected.  After  killing  my 
first  pig  the  chief  hunter  came  up  and 
took  away  my  gun,  and  a  ring  being 
formed  the  piece  was  put  up  to  auction. 
After  it  has  been  bidden  for  awhile  you 
have  to  buy  it  in  yourself  at  a  certain 
price,  say  four  or  five  dollars.  It  is  a 
way  of  paying  the  beaters,  who  other¬ 
wise  contribute  their  services  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Boar-hunting  has  its  disadvantages, 
for  it  is  unquestionably  a  dangerous 
amusement.  There  are  perils  of  the 
pig,  which,  if  wounded,  will  turn  and 
rend  you  ;  perils  of  the  gentleman,  who 
will  ride  with  his  lance  in  rest  instead 
of  carrying  the  point  in  the  air,  or  of 
the  no  less  objectionable  individual  who 
shifts  from  his  post  and  fires  wildly 
down  the  line  ;  of  the  ambushed  Moor, 
who  shoots  impartially  in  any  direction  ; 
while,  unless  you  are  well  mounted 
you  have  a  very  tolerable  chance  of 
breaking  your  neck.  One  accident  oc¬ 
curred  as  follows.  While  posted  one 
day  waiting  for  boar,  we  heard  a  more 
than  usual  commotion  among  the  heat¬ 
ers,  which  lasted  for  some  time,  till  at 
length  a  huge  gray  old  tusker  broke 
cover,  and  came  across  the  intervening 
space  up  to  my  left-hand  neighbor.  He 
fired  and  wounded  the  beast,  which  im¬ 
mediately  charged  ;  and  whether  he  fell 
or  was  knocked  over,  I  never  could 
make  out,  but  the  next  thing  I  saw  was 
my  friend  sprawling  on  the  ground,  and 
the  boar  jumping  clean  over  him. 
Several  people  rushed  up  to  the  rescue, 
and  blazed  away  promiscuously,  so  that, 
though  no  one  was  injured  by  the  pig,  I 
was  more  shocked  than  surprised  to 
find  that  one  gentleman  had  received  a 
slug  in  the  arm.  h'ourteen  shots  were 
fired  at  poor  piggy,  which  made  off  not¬ 
withstanding,  and  was  seen  crossing  a 
river  by  one  of  the  Moors,  who,  in  their 
familiar  language  of  hyperbole,  describ¬ 
ed  him  as  descending  the  hill  ”  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  himself,  and  with  a  large 
tree  on  each  tusk  !”  He  added,  that 
though  his  gun  was  loaded  the  charge 
had  been  there  since  a  very  uncertain 
date,  and  it  contained  what  he  called  a 
“  running  bullet,”  so  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  fire. 

Coursing  is  another  amusement  much 
in  vogue,  though  their  method  of  pur¬ 
suing  it  is  not  strictly  suggestive  of 
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meetings  at  Plumpton  or  the  Waterloo 
Cup.  About  fifty  beaters  walk  along  in 
a  row  with  a  very  mixed  pack  of 
hounds,  consisting  of  all  the  curs  from 
the  neighboring  villages,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  a  few  real  grey* 
hounds.  When  the  hare  is  started,  you 
gallop  after  it  on  horseback,  though, 
owing  to  the  crowd  of  men  and  dogs, 
the  poor  beast  is  so  bewildered  as  a 
rule,  that  it  is  soon  captured.  The 
Moors  take  the  keenest  interest  in  this 
as  in  all  other  sport — the  love  of  the 
chase  being  quite  a  national  characteris¬ 
tic.  While  we  were  shooting  in  the 
country  they  would  troop  out  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  to  come  and  beat  for  us,  their 
well-meant  exertions  being  at  times  a 
great  nuisance.  In  the  remoter  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  they  seldom  or  never  see 
a  European  sportsman,  their  delight  at 
seeing  a  bird  killed  on  the  wing  is  un¬ 
bounded,  that  being  a  feat  they  never 
attempt  with  their  own  clumsy  weapons. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  my 
stay  at  Tangier,  I  did  not  extend  my 
excursions  to  any  distance  into  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  a  week’s 
camping  in  the  hilly  district  of  Andjr^, 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  Tangier  in 
the  direction  of  Ceuta.  In  January, 
however,  four  of  us  arranged  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Earache,  a  seaport  town 
some  seventy  miles  to  the  south-west, 
where  we  were  told  that  game,  especially 
partridges,  in  fabulous  quantities  was  to 
be  found.  We  determined  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  guides  and  drago¬ 
men,  and  arranged  everything  for  our¬ 
selves.  To  that  large  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  expense  is  a  consideration, 

I  can  recommend  this  place  as  being  by 
far  the  most  economical.  We  spent 
several  busy  days  in  hiring  horses,  bag¬ 
gage-animals,  and  servants,  and  getting 
together  our  tents,  utensils,  and  other 
camp  requisites.  Our  retinue  consisted 
of  a  cook  named  Salam.  a  tall  good-nat¬ 
ured  fellow,  only  moderately  proficient 
in  his  art,  but  rather  inclined  to  be 
honest  as  far  as  is  possible  in  an  orien¬ 
tal  ;  a  stolid  individual  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  Almarackslai,  who  acted  as  es¬ 
cort  and  general  help  ;  and  lastly,  |ona, 
the  servant,  a  most  comical  bandy¬ 
legged  creature,  and  a  sad  rogue,  but 
always  wearing  an  expression  of  the 
most  intense  injured  innocence.  The 


“  escort  ”  is  always  a  necessity  in 
Morocco,  though  to  rely  on  him  for 
purposes  of  defence  would  indeed  be 
depending  on  a  broken  reed.  His 
chief  use  appears  to  be,  that  in  case  any 
one  is  robbed,  or  if  your  throat  is  cut, 
you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  the  Moorish  Government  is 
responsible. 

After  the  inevitable  squabbling  and 
palavering,  without  which  no  oriental 
can  perform  the  smallest  operation,  we 
affected  a  start  at  8  a.m.  on  the  34th 
of  January,  our  course  being  along  the 
broad  and  well-defined  track  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  high-road  to  Fez.  The  road 
for  the  first  few  hours  lay  through  a 
comparatively  flat  country,  nearly  des¬ 
titute  of  trees,  but  the  greater  part  cul¬ 
tivated  and  giving  promise  of  a  good 
crop.  Morocco  was  once  densely 
wooded,  but  the  forests  have  been  al¬ 
most  entirely  cut  down  for  charcoal — 
the  thriftless  Moor  taking  no  pains  to 
preserve  the  timber  or  plant  fresh  trees. 
Here  and  there  a  grove  of  olives  re¬ 
maining  untouched  marked  the  tomb  of 
a  saint,  where  religious  scruple  preserv¬ 
ed  the  trees  from  destruction.  Four  or 
five  hours  from  Tangier  we  entered  a 
wilder  country,  studded  with  low  bushes 
and  palm  scrub,  and  began  to  climb  a 
steep  hill  by  a  rough  and  stony  path 
that  rendered  our  progress  very  slow. 
We  soon  quitted  the  Fez  road  for 
another  branching  off  to  the  right, 
which  conducted  us  to  our  first  halting 
place,  Lahabeah — a  collection  of  a  few 
wattled  huts  within  an  enclosure  of 
cactus,  politely  called  a  village.  Here 
we  passed  the  night,  after  some  fearful 
haggling  as  to  the  price  of  provisions 
and  corn,  the  Moors  evidently  thinking 
that  they  ought  to  make  the  most  out 
of  such  rare  birds  of  passage.  We 
resumed  our  journey  early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  our 
destination  the  same  day. 

As  we  neared  Earache,  the  country 
became  more  hilly  and  variegated,  and 
we  passed  through  some  beautiful  woods 
with  a  rich  undergrowth  of  m  sses, 
ferns,  and  flowering  creepers.  Our 
mules  kept  up  a  steady  four  miles  an 
hour,  so  that  at  five  o’clock  we  pitched 
the  tents  in  the  village  of  El  Hamiss,  a 
breezy  spot  about  six  miles  from 
Earache.  Our  camp  was  on  a  common 
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near  the  edge  of  a  high  table-land, 
from  which  the  ground  descended,  pre¬ 
cipitously  at  first,  then  in  a  gradual 
slope  for  three  miles,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  natives  brought  pro¬ 
visions  for  sale  to  our  tents,  and  the 
same  process  of  bargaining  was  gone 
through  as  on  the  previous  day.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  on  the  qui  vive,  as  they 
were  up  to  all  sorts  of  dodges.  We 
detected  one  fellow  covering  up  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  bad  butter  in  a  jar  with  a  layer 
of  good,  and  exposed  him  with  igno¬ 
miny.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  teach  a  Moor  that,  according  to 
European  notions,  butter  does  not,  like 
wine,  improve  with  keeping,  and  that 
the  comparative  insipidity  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  when  fresh  is  preferable  to  the 
strong  rancid  flavor  which  suits  their 
palates.  I  must  confess  the  prices  were 
not  what  most  people  would  consider 
exorbitant :  eggs,  3d.  or  4d.  a  dozen  ; 

-  the  like  price  for  a  pound  of  butter  ; 
chickens,  6d.  apiece  ;  and  a  moudh  of 
com  (about  50  lb.)  costing  less  than 
three  shillings.  The  day  after  our  ar¬ 
rival  we  divided  into  two  parties,  and 
went  out  prospecting.  The  partridges 
were  not  in  such  multitudes  as  to  dark¬ 
en  the  air  with  their  wings  in  the  way 
we  had  been  led  to  expect,  but  there 
were  quite  enough  to  give  us  very  fair 
sport.  During  our  absence  we  had  sent 
Jona  into  Earache  to  market  for  us  ; 
and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  account 
he  gave  us  of  his  purchases,  we  interro¬ 
gated  him  strictly.  Being  asked  to 
swear  to  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  he 
replied,  “  Par  Dios,  seUor — por  Dios," 
which  he  repeated  over  and  over  again  ; 
but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  swear 
by  Allah,  and  so  perjure  himself  with 
the  name  of  Ood  to  his  own  tongue  ! 
His  face,  however,  during  the  cross-ex¬ 
amination,  was  too  much  for  us,  and 
made  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  judi¬ 
cial  gravity  which  would  have  befitted 
the  proceedings.  The  following  morn¬ 
ing  we  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  off 
to  Earache.  The  town  is  an  unhealthy 
fever-stricken  spot  on  some  rising 
ground  at  the  mouth  of  a  big  river,  and 
surrounded  by  extensive  marshes.  We 
left  our  horses  on  the  river-bank,  and 
were  ferried  across  into  the  town,  where 
we  strolled  through  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  streets  and  into  the  soko,  which,  un¬ 


like  Tangier,  is  inside  the  walls.  From 
here  a  narrow  road  conducted  us  to  the 
southern  gate,  by  which,  after  passing 
an  old  moat  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  wall, 
we  emerged  into  the  open  country. 
The  fortifications  were  built  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  are  said  to  be  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  side  of  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
though  for  my  part  I  never  could  trace 
the  resemblance.  Before  leaving  we 
made  a  number  of  purchases,  and  start¬ 
ed  home  with  a  fresh  stock  of  provisions 
and  50  lb.  of  corn,  which  was  rolled  up 
in  the  soldier’s  gelab,  and  placed  on  my 
horse,  half  of  it  being  lost  on  the  home¬ 
ward  journey  through  the  bursting  of 
the  cloth.  During  dinner  the  same 
evening  we  heard  a  great  commotion  in 
the  village,  and  on  looking  out  saw  one 
of  the  adjoining  Moorish  houses  on  fire, 
every  one  standing  round  and  screech¬ 
ing,  but  not  a  soul  making  the  slightest 
effort  at  extinguishing  the  flames.  We 
all  ran  out  and  assisted  in  the  rescue  of 
effects  (consisting  chiefly  of  a  few  old 
pots  and  stools),  from  the  burning  man¬ 
sion.  It  was  warm  work  ;  and  while 
endeavoring  to  drag  out  a  lot  of  bam¬ 
boo  canes  which  they  were  anxious  to 
save,  we  noticed  that  all  the  thatch-roof 
over  our  heads  was  in  ablaze.  VVe  just 
had  time  to  bolt  out  when  the  whole 
affair  feel  in  with  a  crash,  giving  us  a 
rather  narrow  escape.  The  owner  bore 
his  loss  with  characteristic  equanimity, 
accepting  it  as  the  decree  of  fate  ;  that 
strange  fatalism  of  theirs,  which  is  the 
fatal  bar  to  all  progress,  teaching  them, 
by  way  of  compensation,  at  least  to  en¬ 
dure  misfortune. 

.A  few  days  after  we  joined  in  a  boar- 
hunt,  which  had  been  organized  in 
some  adjoining  hills.  It  was  the  day  of 
the  Aissaouia  festival,  and  we  heard  a 
great  din  of  music  and  gun-firing  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  had 
been  settled  that  the  sheikh  of  the  village 
should  be  ready  for  us  with  the  hunters 
and  dogs  at  9  a.m. — a  rather  futile  kind 
of  arrangement  in  a  country  where  time 
is  not  regulated  by  clock  or  watch. 
After  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
sent  up  to  inquire  when  they  were  likely 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  messen¬ 
ger  returned  to  say  that  the  sheikh  was 
engaged  at  his  devotions,  but  that  he 
had  nearly  done,  and  then,  after  he  had 
had  his  breakfast,  he  would  be  very 
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much  at  our  service.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  for  it  but  to  wait  ;  and  at  length, 
some  hours  after  the  appointed  time,  we 
made  a  start.  The  first  few  beats  were 
in  a  wild  hilly  country  covered  with 
dense  bushes.  As  the  day  wore  on  we 
were  joined  by  numbers  of  hunters  from 
the  villages  round  about,  all  armed  with 
their  long  guns,  the  consequence  being, 
that  while  waiting  for  the  boar  we  were 
surrounded  by  these  fellows  all  stand¬ 
ing  with  their  guns  “  at  the  ready"  in 
attitudes  of  the  most  intense  expecta¬ 
tion.  If  the  boar  appeared  at  a  safe 
distance  they  blazed  away  at  him  any¬ 
where,  and  for  a  while  we  seemed  to 
carry  our  lives  in  our  hands  ;  only  if  he 
came  their  way  they  all  fled  in  the  direst 
terror  without  firing  a  shot.  They 
never  touched  the  pig  by  any  chance, 
but  simply  jeopardized  their  neighbors  ; 
so  that  next  time  we  stipulated  that  no 
native  sportsmen  should  be  allowed,  or 
at  least  that  they  should  be  kept  under 
proper  control.  The  best  of  it  was, 
that  when  we  came  to  the  payment  of 
the  beaters,  the  uninvited  gentlemen 
with  the  guns  claimed  their  share  of  re¬ 
muneration  for  their  kindness  in  having 
endangered  our  lives  and  spoiled  our 
sport.  Needless  to  say,  they  did  not 
get  much. 

After  we  had  been  encamped  nearly  a 
week,  we  were  fortunate  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Moor  in  the  village, 
named  Berghel,  who  supplied  us  with 
all  necessaries.  He  was  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  old  fellow,  quite  one  of  Nature’s 
gentlemen,  and  was  repKjrted  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  rich.  His  mode  of  life  did  not 
indicate  great  wealth,  but  in  Morocco 
any  such  display  would  be  the  height  of 
imprudence.  The  rapacious  governors 
have  a  keen  scent  for  such  prey,  and 
directly  any  one  is  suspected  of  hoard¬ 
ing  riches,  they  are  not  long  in  finding 
an  excuse  for  relieving  him  of  them. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  much 
treasure  lies  concealed  in  the  ground 
throughout  Morocco,  the  owners  having 
buried  it  and  kept  the  secret  till  they 
died.  One  afternoon  he  invited  us  to 
his  domain  in  the  village,  where,  after 
spending  some  hours  in  a  superb  orange- 
grove,  he  conducted  us  to  take  tea  at  his 
house. 

Before  entering  we  all  took  off  our 
Moorish  slippers,  after  the  fashion  of  the 


country,  and  leaving  them  in  the  porch, 
walked  inside  in  our  stockings.  The 
interior  of  the  house  was  quite  plain, 
but  extremely  comfortable.  Tea  was 
served  with  bread  and  butter  in  the 
usual  Moorish  manner — the  teapot  being 
almost  filled  with  sugar,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  tea  being  added,  it  was  then 
filled  with  water.  As  the  beverage  was 
concocting,  he  put  in  a  few  leaves  of 
highly  scented  freshly  gathered  verbena, 
the  result  being  a  pale  syrupy  com¬ 
pound,  tasting  strongly  of  the  verbena  ; 
but  the  flavor  of  tea  was  hardly  percept¬ 
ible.  However,  we  managed  to  swallow 
it,  and  a  brazier  of  incense  was  then 
passed  round  till  the  room  was  filled 
with  its  sickly  fumes.  We  became 
great  friends  after  this  visit,  and  he 
used  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  in  our  tent 
every  evening  when  he  brought  us  our 
supplies.  He  never  asked  for  payment 
at  the  time,  but  let  us  keep  the  accounts, 
naively  remarking  that  “  we  had  eaten 
bread  in  his  house,  and  he  was  sure  we 
should  not  swindle  him."  Talking  of 
accounts,  it  became  a  rather  serious 
matter  keeping  them  in  the  coin  of  the 
country,  which  consists  entirely  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  is  of  very  little  value.  Two 
of  these  copper  coins  (containing  nearly 
as  much  copper  as  twopence)  make  a 
blanquillo,  4  blanquillos  =i  onza,  and 
4onzas=i  (Spanish)  Real  de  Vellon, 
about  twopence-halfpenny.  You  may 
carry  sixpennyworth  of  this  money  with 
tolerable  ease,  but  when  it  comes  to 
pounds,  the  services  of  a  donkey  are  re¬ 
quired  ;  while  to  reduce  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  blanquillos  to  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  is  no  joke. 

Our  guns  supplied  us  with  animal 
food,  so  that  we  never  had  occasion  to 
purchase  meat.  The  only  drawback  to 
this  w.as  that  the  Moors  refused  to  eat 
game  killed  by  Christians.  In  the 
Mohammedan  religion  the  slaughter  of 
any  animal  is  regarded  as  a  saciifice  to 
Allah.  Therefore,  if  this  sacrifice  is 
performed  by  an  infidel  the  flesh  is  un¬ 
clean.  The  only  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  cut  the  throat  of  everything 
you  shoot  that  is  not  intended  for  your 
own  consumption.  Accordingly,  I  al¬ 
ways  took  a  knife  with  me,  and  directly 
I  shut  a  partridge,  ran  up  and  cut  its 
throat,  till  I  found  that  this  was  no  use, 
as  the  bird,  being  killed  by  me,  was 
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still  unclean,  so  that  we  had  to  employ 
a  Moor  for  the  purpose.  Some  Moors 
are  not  so  scrupulous,  and  will  eat  wild 
boar  ;  but  most  of  them  are  careful  to 
avoid  it.  1  used  sometimes  to  give 
them  any  piece  of  meat  that  might  re¬ 
main  over  from  luncheon,  and  after  they 
had  eaten  it,  tell  them  jokingly  that  it 
was  haloof  (boar),  when  their  faces 
would  assume  a  most  serious  expres¬ 
sion. 

One  morning,  hearing  a  great  com¬ 
motion  outside  the  tent,  we  found  a 
woman  and  her  daughter  being  led  along 
forcibly  by  several  men.  The  woman 
was  gesticulating  violently,  and  evident¬ 
ly  using  the  choicest  Arabic  Billingsgate 
she  could  command.  I  never  heard  such 
fearful  scolding,  the  lady's  eyes  flash¬ 
ing,  and  her  whole  body  trembling  with 
passion.  It  appeared  that,  not  agreeing 
with  her  spouse,  she  had  fled  'from  the 
conjugal  abode,  and  a  soldier  had  been 
despatched  to  restore  her  to  her  lord. 
The  latter  stood  by  smiling,  in  no  way 
disturbed  by  the  fierce  invective  launch¬ 
ed  at  him  by  the  virago.  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  quite  used  to  it  at  home. 

After  we  had  remained  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  the  game  began  to  show  de¬ 
cided  signs  of  diminishing,  we  thought 
it  time  to  make  tracks  homeward.  We 
had  had  a  most  delightful  trip,  and  as 
good  sport  as  anybody  could  desire, 
having  bagged  between  five  and  six 
hundred  head.  The  weather  was  per¬ 
fect  throughout  ;  and  I  never  experienc¬ 
ed  such  a  delightful  climate,  being 
milder  and  more  equable  than  that  at 
Tangier,  and  free  from  the  incessant 
east  wind.  We  managed  to  procure 
some  baggage-animals  (very  sorry  creat¬ 
ures  they  were);  and  after  spending 
half  the  morning  in  squabbling  as  to  the 
number  of  mules  required,  the  route  we 
should  take,  and  various  other  trifles, 
we  at  last  effected  a  start.  We  travelled 
this  time  by  way  of  Arzeilah,  a  small 
town  on  the  coast.  Our  old  friend  ac¬ 
companied  us  a  short  distance  from  the 
village,  where  we  all  bade  him  a  fond 
farewell.  Before  we  had  covered  a 
mile  on  our  journey,  one  of  the  mules 
came  to  grief — which,  indeed,  occurred 
every  half-hour  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day.  Directly  one  beast 
was  down,  and  all  hands  occupied  in 
setting  him  on  his  legs,  another  would 


think  it  a  favorable  opportunity  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  little  repose,  and  promptly 
lie  down  also,  when  the  same  operation 
had  to  be  repeated  over  again.  This 
retarded  our  progress  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  darkness  overtook  us  some  six 
miles  from  Arzeilah,  where  we  purposed 
spending  the  night.  Near  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  we  entered  a  gloomy  lane, 
with  a  high  bank  on  either  side  topped 
with  trees,  pitch-dark,  and  very  boggy 
at  the  bottom.  Here  a  mule  came 
down  in  the  mud,  and  the  greatest  con¬ 
fusion  ensued.  The  Moors  all  began  to 
swear  and  to  weep,  saying  it  was  hope¬ 
less  trying  to  get  on,  and  almost  refus¬ 
ed  to  work.  However,  we  bullied  them 
on,  and  by  striking  lucifer-matches, 
managed  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the 
scene,  and  so  get  the  mule  unloaded. 
Part  of  the  cargo  was  put  on  the  backs 
of  the  men  ;  and  in  that  way  we  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  Arzeilah — an  old 
Portuguese  fortress,  whose  half-ruined 
battlements  stood  out  in  picturesque  re¬ 
lief  against  the  starlit  sky.  The  gates 
were  locked,  and  not  a  soul  stirring  ;  so 
we  made  our  servants,  sorely  against 
their  will,  move  on  in  search  of  a  place 
to  encamp.  We  soon  came  on  what 
looked  a  tolerably  open  spot,  and 
ordered  them  to  pitch  the  tents.  At 
this  they  all  broke  out  afresh,  cursing 
each  other  and  ourselves,  and  gibber¬ 
ing  like  madmen,  and  for  awhile  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done.  When  they  had 
quieted  down  a  little,  we  discovered  the 
cause  of  all  this  commotion.  The 
place  was  a  Mohammedan  graveyard, 
and  we  were  desecrating  the  tombs  of 
the  dead.  However,  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  as  it  was  nearly  pitch-dark,  the 
grass  reeking  with  dew,  and  one  of  our 
party  seriously  unwell  ;  so  by  dint  of 
great  exertions,  and  doing  half  the  work 
ourselves,  we  got  the  tents  fixed  for  the 
night.  There  was  a  tombstone  under 
my  bed,  but  no  ghost  disturbed  roy 
slumbers.  The  Mohammedans  say  that 
the  souls  of  the  departed  are  disturbed 
if  a  Christian  walks  over  their  graves, 
and  one  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
doing  so.  What  dire  commotion  there 
must  have  been  among  the  souls  of  the 
defunct  faithful,  with  four  infidels  sleep¬ 
ing  above  their  last  resting-place,  I 
hardly  like  to  imagine.  We  were  truly 
sorry  to  thus  offend  the  scruples  of  our 
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servants  ;  but  under  the  circumstances 
we  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  The 
muleteers  told  us  we  should  have  to  be 
up  betimes  next  morning,  as  a  tidal 
river  had  to  be  crossed,  and  we  should 
be  unable  to  ford  it  later  than  3  a.m. 
Accordingly,  I  turned  in  for  a  few  hours 
in  my  clothes,  and  at  two  o’clock  rose 
and  went  over  to  our  servants’  tent.  I 
found  them  all  curled  up  in  their  gelabs, 
and  snoring  loud  enough  to  wake  the 
dead  at  their  feet.  It  required  several 
good  hard  kicks  to  rouse  them,  when 
they  sat  up  and  rubbed  their  eyes,  swore 
they  had  been  awake  all  the  time,  and 
were  just  coming  to  call  me  !  1  said  it 

was  time  to  start  ;  whereupon  they  all 
began  to  make  excuses,  saying  it  was 
too  late,  the  beasts  weren’t  fed,  and  we 
should  certainly  break  down  on  the 
way.  This  was  unanswerable  :  so  1 
went  back  to  bed.  We  did  not  get  off 
till  nearly  two  o’clock  the  next  after¬ 
noon,  and  arrived  at  Tangier  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  following  day,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  three  weeks. 

My  next  trip  was  to  Tetuan.  I  was 
unwilling  to  quit  Morocco  without  visit¬ 
ing  this  interesting  place,  and  the  result 
proved  it  to  be  well  worth  the  trouble. 
My  friends  having  left  for  Italy,  I  pro¬ 
cured  the  services  of  an  escort — a  fine- 
looking  barbarian — and  a  baggage-mule, 
and  started  off  alone.  The  distance  is 
about  forty  five  miles,  which  we  accom¬ 
plished  in  eleven  hours,  including  the 
customary  halt  for  an  hour  at  mid-day. 
We  passed  several  heaps  of  stones,  or 
murder-cairns,  by  the  wayside,  marking 
the  spot  where  some  poor  wretch  had 
been  sent  to  his  last  account  ;  and  pious 
w’ayfarers  should  never  omit  to  add 
their  stone  to  the  pile.  Our  stopping- 
place  was  at  the  fondak  or  caravanserai, 
a  square  stone  building  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  near  the 
top  of  a  wild  mountain-pass.  Here  we 
regaled  ourselves  with  Moorish  coffee 
and  such  provisions  as  w'e  had  brought 
with  us.  From  the  summit  of  the  pass 
there  is  a  grand  view  of  Tetuan  with  its 
white-roofed  houses  glistening  in  the 
sun,  and  the  blue  Mediterranean  be¬ 
yond.  The  town  is  magnificently  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Wad 
Martin  which,  unlike  the  generality  of 
Morocco  rivers,  always  has  some  water 
in  its  channel.  To  the  east,  a  plain 
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some  five  miles  wide  extends  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  ;  while  in  front  the  hills  of  the 
wild  Riff  country  rise  to  a  height  of 
3000  feet,  backed  by  the  loftier  spurs 
of  the  Northern  Atlas  range.  The 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  dotted  with 
numerous  white  Moorish  villas,  and 
covered  with  luxuriant  orange-groves. 
Outside  the  western  gate  1  found  two 
friends  encamped,  and  spent  the  even¬ 
ing  in  their  tents.  As  the  environs  of 
the  town  were  said  to  be  infested  by 
Riffian  bandits  and  marauders,  and  the 
gates  were  closed  at  sundown,  it  became 
necessary  to  obtain  permission  to  stay 
out  after  dark.  At  nine  o’clock,  how¬ 
ever,  just  as  I  was  settling  down  for  a 
smoke  in  a  very  comfortable  chair,  a 
letter  arrived  from  the  Bashaw  to  say 
the  Caballero  (myself)  was  to  come  in  at 
once.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  obey,  and  on  going  outside  the 
tent  I  found  an  imposing  guard  of  Riff 
soldiers  waiting  for  me  who  encompass¬ 
ed  me  about  and  conducted  me  to  the 
town.  On  reaching  the  gate  they  all 
halted  and  grounded  arms,  while  I 
marched  through  their  midst  into  the 
street  with  my  sense  of  self-importance 
immeasurably  increased  !  Not  that  I 
ever  imagined  it  was  done  out  of  any 
personal  regard,  but  simply  from  a  fear 
that  if  anything  happens  to  an  English¬ 
man,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  fuss  and  in¬ 
quiry,  and  trouble  will  come  of  it.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  this  wholesome  feel¬ 
ing  of  respect  should  be  preserved 
among  orientals,  wherever  Europeans 
come  in  contact  with  them. 

Tetuan  resembles  Tangier  in  many 
respects,  but  it  is  larger  and  more  inter¬ 
esting  as  a  type  of  the  ideal  Eastern  city, 
and  remaining,  if  possible,  in  a  more 
fossilized  condition.  The  streets  are 
dirtier  and  worse  paved,  while  the  com¬ 
parative  absence  of  the  European  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  population  lends  it  a  more 
primitive  air.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  town  is  in  ruins  from  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  1859,  when  the  Spaniards 
under  Marshall  O’Donnell  captured  and 
took  possession  of  the  place.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  number  of  its  mos¬ 
ques,  some  of  which  are  of  great  size 
and  beauty — though  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Morocco,  no  Christian  or  Jew  dare 
set  foot  within  them.  The  Jewish 
quarter,  where  I  was  lodged,  was  re- 
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markable  for  its  extraordinary  squalor 
and  Alth,  and  the  generally  wretched 
appearance  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Jews  of  Tetuan  are  treated  with  great 
harshness,  and  subjected  to  numerous 
indignities.  A  separate  quarter  of  the 
town  is  assigned  to  them,  wherein  they 
are  strictly  confined  after  sundown 
under  severe  penalties ;  and  various 
disqualifications,  marking  them  off  as  a 
separate  and  inferior  race,  help  to  em¬ 
bitter  their  existence.  They  are  uni¬ 
versally  bullied,  browbeaten,  and  de¬ 
spised,  and  betray  the  effects  of  such 
treatment  in  their  bearing  and  in  every 
line  of  their  faces.  While  the  poorest 
Moor  deports  himself  with  an  air  of  in¬ 
dependence,  and  walks  with  a  kind  of 
manly  swagger,  a  Jew,  however  rich,  is 
always  timid  and  cringing,-  and  steals 
along  with  an  abject  air  of  submissive¬ 
ness  and  dejection.  The  same  system 
of  persecution  prevails  against  them  in 
every  city  of  the  empire,  except  Tangier, 
where  they  are  tolerably  independent. 
It  is  impossible  to  defend  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  their  oppressors  ;  but 
when  one  considers  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Jewish  character,  one  must  admit 
the  fact  that  it  is  calculated  to  exasper¬ 
ate  a  semi-civilized  people  like  the  Moors 
in  almost  every  conceivable  manner. 
Their  strange  and  outlandish  customs, 
their  tribal  exclusiveness,  their  obnox¬ 
ious  habits  of  amassing  wealth,  and  the 
brutality  with  which  they  use  such 
power  as  they  may  become  possessed 
of,  all  serve  to  subject  them  to  the 
odium  of  those  who,  while  they  are 
their  undisputed  masters,  yet  feel  they 
cannot  get  on  without  them.  “  Suffer¬ 
ance  is  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe,” 
and  the  conventional  idea  of  the  Jew 
exemplified  by  Shylock,  is,  I  take  it, 
very  often  the  correct  one  in  these 
countries  ;  and  while  human  nature  re¬ 
mains  what  it  is,  we  must  not  be  surpris¬ 
ed  at  their  being  p>eriodically  the  victims 
of  popular  outbreaks,  however  much 
we  may  deplore  the  fact.  "  French¬ 
man  good,  German  good,  Englishman 
very  good — Jew  no  good,”  a  polite 
donkey-boy  remarked  to  me  one  day  ; 
and  he  was  only  expressing  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  vast  majority  of  his  com¬ 
patriots.  ^ 

I  had  some  capital  shooting  the  first 
day,  and  devoted  the  evening  and  fol¬ 


lowing  day  to  sight-seeing — my  host, 
Mr.  Isaac  Nahon,  being  most  obliging  in 
his  attentions,  and  accompanying  me 
through  the  town.  There  are  no  less 
than  three  sokos,  or  market-places,  inside 
the  walls.  The  first  of  these,  as  I  walk¬ 
ed  through,  was  filled  with  women  from 
the  country  selling  embroidery  and  rich¬ 
ly  worked  vestments.  As  I  was  bargain¬ 
ing  with  them  one  lady  waxed  quite  fes¬ 
tive,  and,  slightly  lowering  her  veil, 
seemed  disposed  to  commence  a  flirta¬ 
tion,  whereat  she  was  sternly  reproved 
by  a  bystander  for  her  undue  familiar¬ 
ity.  Perhaps  it  was  her  husband.  The 
shops  in  the  town  were  very  curious, 
the  two  chief  trades  being  in  leather- 
work  and  Moorish  guns.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  latter  occupy  a  large 
section  of  the  town,  and  here  these  an¬ 
tique  weapons  are  turned  out  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  the  whole  of  Morocco  being  sup¬ 
plied  from  Tetuan.  It  was  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  process  to  watch  :  rude  hand¬ 
work,  unassisted  by  machinery  of  any 
kind,  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
large  wheel,  which,  turned  by  hand, 
served  to  roll  the  barrel  into  shape. 
One  set  of  workmen  made  the  barrels, 
another  the  hammers  and  locks,  and  a 
third  the  wood-work.  A  plain  gun  will 
fetch  about  five  dollars,  but  some  of 
them  are  beautifully  worked  in  ebony 
and  ivory,  and  sell  for  a  much  higher 
price.  From  the  gunsmiths’  shops  we 
walked  down  to  the  ancient  palace  of 
Tetuan,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Court,  but  now  for  the  most  part  in  an 
uninhabitable  condition.  There  was  a 
fine  Moorish  court  in  the  centre,  with 
some  beautiful  wood-carving  and  mo¬ 
saics  on  the  walls,  but  the  latter  were 
defaced  by  the  whitewash,  which  is  the 
bane  of  all  Moorish  architecture,  though 
they  would  deem  it  sacrilege  to  remove 
it.  As  we  passed  out  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Bashaw  and  his  suite  in  a 
room  near  the  entrance,  but  did  not 
venture  to  look  long  at  his  Highness. 
Returning  through  the  street  we  mot  a 
noisy  procession  of  men  and  boys  on  the 
way  to  pray  for  rain,  which  was  sorely 
ne^ed,  at  the  tomb  of  a  patron  saint. 
One  man  directed  the  proceedings,  and 
tried  to  keep  every  one  in  his  proper 
place,  occasionally  administering  sound 
knocks  to  youths  whose  movements  were 
unduly  erratic.  It  is  customary  to  place 
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dishes  of  kus-kussoo  (the  national  dish  of 
Morocco)  upon  the  tomb  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  next  morning  the  grave  is 
revisited,  and  if,  as  in  famine  time  is 
not  unlikely  to  hap|)en,  the  food  has 
disappeared,  it  is  considered  a  favorable 
sign  that  the  saint  will  incline  his  ear 
to  their  prayers.  We  next  made  our 
way  up  the  kasbah,  and  thence  through 
a  large  Arab  cemetery,  where,  it  being 
Friday  (the  Mohammedan  Sabbath), 
white-robed  women  were  flitting  about 
like  ghosts,  weeping  and  praying  at  the 
tombs  of  departed  relatives.  On  the 
way  down  I  saw  a  black  slave  following 
his  master  like  a  sheep,  being  cried 
through  the  streets  for  sale.  This  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  I  actually 
witnessed  the  process,  though  I  was  told 
that  s>ave-markets  are  frequently  held 
on  the  quiet  at  Tangier,  while  they  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  at  Larache.  It 
is  strange  that  this  hateful  institution, 
while  rigorously  suppressed  in  remoter 
countries,  should  flourish  in  such  close 
proximity  to  Europe.  Slavery,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Morocco  is  far  from  being  the 
brutal  system  that  existed  in  Christian 
countries  ;  for  the  Mohammedans  as  a 
rule  treat  their  charges  well,  and  the 
slaves  are  happy  and  contented. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owner  I 
was  permitted  to  visit  the  house  of  a 
rich  Moor  of  Tetuan,  and  at  two  in  the 
afternoon  presented  myself  at  the  door. 

I  was  received  in  a  very  cordial  manner 
by  my  host,  and  conducted  through  a 
court  richly  decorated  with  mosaics  and 
tile-work  and  a  fountain  in  the  centre, 
into  an  inner  room.  Here  he  pointed 
to  a  luxurious  divan,  and  seating  him¬ 
self  opposite  me  proceeded  to  pump  me 
quite  dry  on  a  most  astonishing  variety 
of  subjects.  He  was  an  elderly  man — 
of  a  grave  and  intelligent  cast  of  counte-. 
nance,  and  with  that  air  of  well-bred 
dignity  which  seems  habitual  with  orient¬ 
als.  He  had  travelled  a  great  deal  for 
a  Moor,  and  spoke  French  with  toler¬ 
able  fluency.  He  was  anxious  to  know 
if  the  French  were  still  in  'I'unis,  and 
expressed  his  dislike  and  contempt  for 
them  in  no  measured  terms — saying 
they  were  good  enough  to  fight  against 
half-armed  Arabs,  but  that  the*  Ger¬ 
mans  could  beat  them  any  time  they 
liked.  He  felt  certain,  moreover,  that 
they  had  designs  upon  Morocco,  and 


inquired  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
rumors  of  a  recent  engagement  on  the 
frontier.  He  was  much  interested  in 
England,  and  said  he  had  been  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  had  seen  the  Queen,  and 
wanted  to  know  her  Majesty’s  mode  of 
life  and  all  about  her,  till  it  became 
necessary  to  explain  that,  not  being  an 
intimate  at  Court,  I  was  hardly  qualified 
to  answer.  At  this  point  my  host’s 
brother  came  in  and  followed  the  con¬ 
versation  with  evident  interest — suggest¬ 
ing  questions  to  his  relation  to  put  to 
me,  my  replies  being  translated  to  him  in 
Arabic.  A  wonderful  string  of  interrog¬ 
atories  here  followed.  “  Was  there  not 
much  sugar  and  com  in  London  ?’’  (two 
great  necessaries  of  Moorish  existence). 
What  was  the  extent  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire  ?  and  how  many  subjects  had  we 
in  India  ?  When  I  replied  that  her 
Majesty  ruled  over  200,000,000  natives, 
with  40,000,000  Mohammedans,  they 
opened  their  eyes  ;  and  I  think  it  was 
only  native  politeness  that  prevented 
them  expressing  incredulity  at  the  state¬ 
ment.  What  was  my  age  and  profes¬ 
sion  ?  Was  I  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman 
Catholic  ?  and  what  was  the  difference 
between  them  ?  Did  the  Protestants 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ?  and  was  He 
the  Author  of  the  Bible  ?  On  my  re¬ 
plying  in  the  negative,  a  slight  pause 
ensued,  after  which  he  wanted  to  know 
how  old  the  world  was  according  to  the 
Bible.  I  said  that  by  strictly  following 
the  Bible  narrative  we  made  the  world 
out  to  be  6000  years  old.  He  was 
greatly  pleased  at  this,  and  said  that 
coincided  with  the  Koran.  “  But,”  he 
went  on,  ”  can  you  tell  me  how  it  is 
that  while  the  Koran  and  the  Bible  both 
agree  in  saying  that  the  world  is  6000 
years  old,  the  Chinese  Book,  on  the 
contrary,  declares  it  to  be  33,000  ?” 
This  was  rather  a  stumper  ;  so  I  re¬ 
plied  cautiously,  that  I  really  could  not 
say,  but  that  many  wise  and  learned 
men  in  Europe  thought  that  the  world 
was  a  great  deal  older  even  than  that. 
At  this  they  both  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  became  awhile  absorbed  in  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was 
also  a  question  that  interested  him,  and 
he  appeared  quite  relieved  when  I  told 
him  that  our  priests  might  marry  like 
other  people.  After  some  further  con¬ 
versation  we  adjourned  upstairs  into  a 
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little  room  on  the  second  story,  com¬ 
manding  a  beautiful  view  eastward 
over  the  plain.  The  whole  house  was 
richly  furnished  ;  and  he  showed  me 
an  American  “Champion  Regulator” 
clock  with  especial  pride,  though  he 
did  not  say  by  what  means  he  regulated 
the  time.  I  was  afterward  informed, 
on  excellent  authority,  that  my  friend’s 
name  was  Kteeb,  and  that  he  was  of 
very  ancient  lineage  —  being,  in  fact, 
a  direct  descendant  of  Boabdil.  His 
uncle  still  keeps  the  keys  of  the  gate  in 
the  Alhambra  by  which  that  monarch 
sallied  forth  to  meet  Ferdinand  at  the 
final  conquest  and  surrender  of  Grana¬ 
da,  and  which  the  latter  granted  him  at 
his  special  request.  It  is  said  that 
several  of  the  Moors  in  Tetuan  still  re¬ 
tain  the  keys  of  their  ancestors’  houses, 
and  the  title-deeds  to  their  estates  in 
Granada  —  that  earthly  Paradise  to 
which,  every  Friday,  they  devoutly  pray 
they  may  one  day  be  restored. 


I  should  have  liked  to  make  an  excur¬ 
sion  in  the  mountains  to  the  south  of 
Tetuan,  but  it  is  said  to  be  unsafe,  and 
“  the  escort  ”  would  not  hear  of  it ;  so 
after  one  more  good  turn  at  my  friends 
the  snipe,  I  rode  back  to  Tangier.  My 
stay  in  Morocco  was  now  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  it  was  with  genuine  regret  that 
I  soon  after  bade  farewell  to  this  delight¬ 
ful  country,  with  its  never-failing  sources 
of  amusement,  its  curious  people,  and 
all  its  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  past. 
1  do  not  suppose  the  present  state  of 
things  will  long  continue.  The  foot  of 
the  British  tourist  has  not  left  its  im¬ 
pression  very  deeply  upon  Morocco  as 
yet ;  but  doubtless  erelong  we  shall 
hear  of  Tangier  as  a  regular  winter 
watering-place,  or,  I  should  say,  a 
“  fashionable  health-resort,”  when  the 
seeker  after  Nature  will  have  to  turn 
his  back  upon  it  and  betake  himself 
elsewhere. — Blackwootf  s  Magazine. 
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The  tale  I  am  about  to  tell  is  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  without  embellish¬ 
ment  or  explanation. 

My  wife’s  mother  had  in  her  service 
a  coachman  named  Philips,  apparently 
an  old  bachelor,  but  in  reality  a  widow¬ 
er  with  one  son.  The  name  of. the  son 
was  Janies  Henry  Philips,  who  had 
been  brought  up  by  friends  at  a  distance, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade  in  Lon¬ 
don.  With  the  exception  of  his  own 
father,  no  one  in  our  neighborhood  but 
myself  was  aware  of  his  existence. 
Nor  did  I  again  know  much  about  him, 
for  his  father  had  only  twice  casually 
mentioned  him  to  me,  though  we  were 
on  very  friendly  terms,  together. 

Alter  a  time,  however.  Philips  mar¬ 
ried  again,  and  I  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony  ;  but  the  son  was  not  there,  nor 
did  I  even  notice  his  absence.  In  fact, 
he  had  almost  entirely  slipped  out  of  my 
mind,  for  with  a  large  seaside  parish  on 
my  hands,  of  which  I  was  curate,  my 
time  and  attention  were  fully  taken  up 
with  matters  nearer  home.  I  mention 
this  lest  in  the  course  of  the  following 
story  my  readers  should  chance  to  think 
that  a  deep  impression,  previously  made 
on  my  own  mind  had  predisposed  me  to 


see  what  I  saw,  and  afterward  to  re¬ 
gard  it  in  a  supernatural  light.  I  can¬ 
not  therefore,  too  emphatically  repeat 
that  I  knew  next  to  nothing  about  James 
Henry  Philips,  my  friend’s  son  ;  that  I 
had  never  seen  him  ;  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  thought  of  him  at  all. 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  state  is  that 
when  Philips  married  again,  he  gave  up 
his  situation  as  coachman,  and  settled 
with  his  wife  in  a  street  in  my  parish, 
called  Dunton  Street. 

And  here  it  is  that  the  extraordinary 
part  of  my  story  begins.  And  yet,  after 
all,  1  have  no  midnight  horrors  to  re¬ 
late  ;  but  only  something  very  curious 
and  strange,  and  that  happened  too  in 
the  broad  face  of  day. 

It  was  a  hot  and  bright  afternoon  in 
summer,  and  I  was  unrobing  in  the  ves¬ 
try  after  service  in  the  church,  when 
my  parish  clerk,  a  white-headed  old 
man,  with  a  merry  mischievous  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  ushered  in  a  lady,  desirous, 
as  he  meaningly  said,  of  an  interview 
with  me  in  private.  Her  errand  was 
this.  She  had  heard  that  there  was 
sickness  in  the  town,  and  for  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  sake  (and  they  were  legion), 
she  wished  to  know  if  the  report  were 
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true.  If  it  were,  for  she  was  but  a 
visitor,  she  would  seek  for  lodgings 
elsewhere.  I  told  her  that  I  would 
make  inquiries,  and  let  her  know,  if  she 
would  kindly  leave  with  me  her  name 
and  address.  She  gave  her  name, 
which  I  have  forgotten  :  let  us  say  it 
was  Mrs.  Timidity  :  and  her  address  was 
Dunton  Street,  a  place  already  mention¬ 
ed  in  this  narrative. 

Now  in  Dunton  Street  there  lived  at 
that  time,  among  many  others,  three 
persons  in  particular:  viz.,  my  friend 
Philips  ;  my  new  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Timidity  ;  and  an  old  lady  named  Jack- 
son,  with  whom  I  was  engaged  that  very 
afternoon  to  drink  tea.  Off  then  I  set, 
after  service  in  church,  like  a  boy  let 
loose  from  school,  for  Mrs.  Jackson’s 
house  in  Dunton  Street,  which  I  very 
soon  reached.  As  if  it  were  only  yes¬ 
terday,  I  remember  perfectly  well  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  broad  bright  street  in  the 
broad  bright  afternoon.  .And  in  going 
to  Mrs.  Jackson’s  abode,  I  had  to  pass 
the  house  of  Philips.  I  remarked  in¬ 
deed  that  all  his  window-blinds  were 
drawn  carefully  down,  as  if  to  screen  his 
furniture,  of  which  his  wife  was  inordi¬ 
nately  proud,  from  the  despoiling  blaze 
of  the  afternoon  sun.  I  smiled  inward¬ 
ly  at  the  thought.  I  then  left  the  road, 
stepped  on  to  the  side  pavement,  and 
looked  over  the  area  rails,  into  the  front 
court  below.  Why  I  did  so,  I  cannot 
exactly  say.  A  young  man,  dressed  in 
dark  clothes,  and  without  a  hat,  and 
apparently  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  standing  at  the  door  beneath,  the 
front  steps.  On  the  instant,  from  his 
likeness  to  my  friend  Philips,  1  seemed 
to  recognize  his  son.  We  both  stood 
and  looked  very  hard  at  each  other. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  advanced  to  that 
part  of  the  area  which  was  immediately 
below  where  I  was  standing,  fixed  on 
me  a  wide,  dilated,  winkless  sort  of 
stare,  and  halted.  The  desire  to  speak 
was  evidently  legible  on  his  face,  though 
nothing  audible  escaped  from  his  lips. 
But  his  eyes  spoke  ;  every  feature  in  his 
countenance  spoke,  spoke,  as  it  were,  a 
silent  language,  in  which  reproach  and 
pain  seemed  equally  intermingled.  At 
first  I  was  startled  ;  then  I  began  to 
feel  angry.  "  Why,”  I  said  to  myself, 
”  does  he  look  at  me  in  that  manner  ?” 
At  last,  annoyance  prevailing  over  sur¬ 


prise,  I  turned  away  with  'the  half-mut¬ 
tered  thought :  ”  He  certainly  knows 
me  by  sight  as  a  friend  of  his  father,  and 
yet  has  not  the  civility  to  salute  me.  I 
will  call  on  the  first  opportunity  and  ask 
his  reason  for  such  behavior.”  I  then 
pursued  my  way  to  Mrs.  Jackson’s 
house,  and  thought  no  more  of  what  had 
just  occurred. 

On  the  next  day,  Monday,  true  to  my 
appointment,  I  called  on  Mrs.  Timidity 
in  Dunton  Street,  and  relieved  her  mind 
of  all  unnecessary  fears.  On  my  way 
home,  however,  finding  myself  thus  in¬ 
advertently  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philip’s  house,  and  feeling  certain  in 
my  own  mind  that  it  was  Philip’s  son 
I  had  seen,  I  determined  to  call  on  him 
at  once.  My  hand  indeed  was  actually 
on  the  knocker  to  seek  admittance,  when 
the  thought  struck  me  that  I  had 
another  engagement  for  five  o’clock  ; 
and  as  it  was  close  upon  that  hour,  I 
gently  replaced  the  knocker,  saying  to 
myself  as  I  turned  again  to  the  street, 
that  I  would  make  a  point  of  seeing  the 
young  man  before  the  week  was  out. 

Next  day  was  Tuesday  ;  and  out  of 
sight  was  out  of  mind.  On  VV’ednes- 
day  it  was  my  turn  to  officiate  at  the  local 
cemetery.  I  went  there  in  due  course, 
and  read  the  service  over  a  little  girl ; 
and  was  preparing  for  instant  departure, 
when  the  sexton  informed  me  that  there 
was  another  funeral  still,  but  that  the 
hearse  and  mourners  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  On  my  asking  who  was  to  be 
buried,  1  was  told  that  it  was  a  young 
man  from  my  quarter  of  the  town,  who 
had  died  of  consumption.  I  cannot 
give  the  reason,  but  immediately  I  felt 
startled  and  ill  at  ease.  It  was  not 
that  I  had  the  least  suspicion  that  any¬ 
thing  extraordinary  was  about  to  hap¬ 
pen.  I  had  quite  forgotten  young 
Philips.  The  feeling  which  I  think  was 
uppermost  in  my  mind  was  annoyance  at 
the  fact  that  any  one  should  have  died, 
of  such  a  slow  disease,  in  my  parish, 
but  without  my  knowledge.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  waited  impatiently  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  funeral  cortige,  which  I  be¬ 
held  approaching  in  the  distance.  As 
soon,  then,  as  it  stopped  at  the  cemetery 
gates,  I  asked  without  delay  for  the 
registrar’s  certificate.  I  took  it  at  once 
with  eager,  outstretched  hand  ;  I  open¬ 
ed  it  immediately  ;  and  to  my  surprise. 
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my  horror— I  was  going  to  say,  terror 
— my  eyes  fell  on  the  words,  “  James 
Henry  Philips,  aged  twenty-one  years.” 
I  felt  stunned  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  own  senses  ;  and  my  surprise  was 
increased,  not  to  say  my  alarm,  when  1 
looked  up  and  saw  Philips  and  his  wife 
as  the  mourners.  With  an  effort,  how¬ 
ever,  I  mastered  my  feelings  for  the 
moment ;  and  with  calm  lips,  but  with 
an  agitated  heart  and  confused  thoughts, 
1  read  the  service  through  to  the  end. 

Need  I  say  that  for  all  that  day,  and 
for  some  time  afterward,  I  felt  strange¬ 
ly  nervous  and  upset  ?  My  mind  was  a 
chaos  of  doubt.  I  perpetually  asked 
myself  the  question,  wherein  my  fault 
lay,  that  the  young  man  should  have 
looked  at  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
mere  recollection  of  his  glance  should 
pierce  me  to  the  very  soul  ?  Was  I  the 
victim  of  my  own  imagination,  building 
up  unnecessary  horrors  out  of  a  chance 
coincidence,  singular  indeed,  but  in  no 
sense  preternatural  ? ,  Had  1  known  of 
his  presence  in  the  town,  and  yet  had 
left  him  unvisited  in  his  illness,  then  I 
could  have  understood  the  reproach  and 
pain  visible  in  his  face,  and  could  at 
once  have  felt  that  he  had  come  to  me 
with  a  message  of  blame  from  another 
world.  Oh,  how  that  look  of  his  haunt¬ 
ed  me.  mingling  with  my  dreams,  and 
disturbing  ray  waking  thoughts  !  Nay, 
to  this  very  day,  though  years  have 
passed,  I  cannot  recall  the  story  without 
a  shudder  and  a  thrill. 

Under  the  pressure  of  such  feelings, 
it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  I  lost 
but  little  time  before  calling  on  Philips 
and  his  wife.  I  found  the  latter  at 
home,  and  what  she  had  to  say  only 
made  me  more  uncomfortable  still. 
James  Henry  Philips  bore  such  a  close 
resemblance  to  his  father,  that  all  who 
saw  him  remarked  on  the  striking  like¬ 
ness.  In  addition  to  this,  during  the 


last  three  months  of  his  life,  which  he 
spent  under  his  father's  roof,  he  had 
often  wondered  that  I  did  not  come  to 
see  him.  His  longing  for  an  interview 
with  me  had  been  most  intense  ;  and 
every  time  he  saw  me  pass  the  house 
without  going  in,  he  had  both  felt  and 
expressed  a  keen  disappointment.  In 
fact,  he  died  terribly  in  earnest,  wishing 
in  vain  to  the  last  that  I  would  come. 
The  thought  pierced  me  through  and 
through.  1  had  not  gone  to  him,  but 
he  had  come  to  me.  And  yet  1  would 
have  gone,  if  I  had  but  known.  I 
blame  the  doctor  for  not  telling  me  ;  I 
blame  the  parents  for  not  sending  for 
me  ;  and  with  that  awful  look  he  gave 
me  in  my  remembrance,  I  blame  myself, 
though  I  cannot  tell  why. 

But  there  is  something  else  I  have  to 
tell  in  order  to  make  this  sad  short  story 
complete.  James  Henry  Philips  had 
died  on  the  Thursday  before  the  Sunday 
on  which  I  had  seen  him.  He  had  died 
too  in  the  front  room,  on  a  level  with 
the  area,  into  which  its  window  opened. 
He  had  also  lain  there  till  the  Wednes¬ 
day  following,  awaiting  burial.  His 
corpse  then  was  lying  in  that  very  room 
on  that  very  Sunday,  and  at  the  very 
moment  too,  when  I  had  seen  his  living 
likeness,  as  it  were,  in  the  area  outside. 
Nobody,  I  found,  had  passed  through 
the  area  that  day  ;  the  door  there  had 
been  locked  and  unused  all  the  Sunday. 
The  very  milkman,  the  only  person  who 
called,  had  come  by  the  Iront  steps  to 
the  house  ;  and  Philips  and  his  wife 
were  the  only  inmates  at  the  time. 

Finally,  let  me  observe  again  that  all 
this  happened  in  the  full  blaze  of  day, 
and  so  I  leave  my  story  with  my 
reader.  In  short,  the  tale  in  itself  is  so 
extraordinary,  and  I  know  it  to  be  so 
true,  that  its  plain  and  bare  recital  is 
its  own  very  best  witness.* — Temple 
Bar. 
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Copperfield,”  the  second,  is  almost 
equally  far  in  front  of  “  Dombey  and 
Son;”  “Little  Dorritt’’  has  found 
nearly  as  many  readers  as  "  Martin 
Chuzzlevvit,”  while,  with  the  exception 
of  “  Edwin  Drood,”  “  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities”  and  "Great  Expectations” 
take  the  lowest  place.  Nor  has  his 
popularity  been  confined  to  England  or 
to  English-speaking  people.  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  Russian  and 
Swedish  translations  of  his  works  ap¬ 
peared  during  his  lifetime  ;  when  he 
was  still  but  a  young  man  the  pages  of 
”  Boz  ”  were  devoured,  we  have  been 
told,  with  enthusiasm  in  Silesian  vil¬ 
lages  ;  "  Pickwick,”  it  is  said,  and  on 
no  less  circumstantial  authority,  was 
found  equal,  when  all  else  failed,  to  the 
task  of  soothing  the  sleepless  nights  of 
Mehemet  Ali  ;  Mr.  Forster  has  publish¬ 
ed  a  story  of  a  strange  half-human 
recluse  who  had  built  his  cell  amid  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
who  found  in  “  Pickwick  ”  and  in 
”  Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  the  only  inter¬ 
course  with  humanity  that  he  desired. 
If  it  were  true,  as  has  been  said  by  one 
who  has  certainly  managed  to  refute 
his  own  words,*  if  it  were  true  that 
present  popularity  is  the  only  safe  pres¬ 
age  of  future  glory,  what  an  eternity  of 
glory  should  await  Charles  Dickens  ! 

And  yet  present  popularity,  a  vogue, 
how  brilliant  and  irresistible  soever  it 
may  be,  or  what  manner  of  prologue  it 
may  furnish  to  future  glory,  is  quite 
another  matter  from  that  glory  itself, 
from  the  real  definite  glory,  the  one 
thing,  as  M.  Renan  tells  us,  which  has 
the  best  chance  of  not  being  altogether 
vanity.  That  posterity  will  regard 
Dickens  as  he  was  regarded  in  his  life¬ 
time,  or  even  as  we  now  regard  him,  is 
of  course  out  of  the  question.  ”  To 
the  public,”  said  Professor  Ward,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  at  Manchester  in  the 
year  of  Dickens’s  death,  ”  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  his  faults  were  often  inseparable 
from  his  merits  ;  and  when  our  critical 
consciences  told  us  that  he  was  astray 
in  one  of  his  favorite  directions,  the 
severest  censure  we  had  for  him  was  that 
he  was  growing  ‘  more  like  himself  ’ 
than  ever.”  That  the  critical  con¬ 
science  of  posterity  will  have  far  severer 
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censure  for  Dickens  than  this  one  can¬ 
not  doubt,  nor  indeed  can  any  one 
thoughtful  for  the  fame  of  English  liter¬ 
ature  desire  that  it  should  not.  ”  No 
man,”  it  has  been  well  said,  ”  can  trust 
himself  to  speak  of  his  own  time  and  of 
his  own  contemporaries  with  the  same 
sureness  of  judgment  and  the  same 
proportion  as  of  times  and  men  gone 
by.”  Even  Goethe  could  not  criticise 
Byron  as  he  criticised  Shakespeare  or 
Moli^re.  Not,  indeed,  that  Dickens 
rested  from  criticism  during  his  lifetime. 
So  sudden  and  universal  a  popularity  as 
his,  so  original,  so  self-contained  and 
self-reliant  a  genius,  could  not  but  at¬ 
tract  criticism,  or  what  often  passes  by 
the  name  of  criticism  among  contem¬ 
poraries,  both  kindly  and  otherwise. 
He  found,  indeed,  plenty  of  both,  but 
all  or  almost  all  the  criticism  he  en¬ 
countered  in  his  lifetime  took  a  bias  of 
one  kind  or  other,  the  bias  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  or  the  bias  of  opposition,  the  one 
perhaps  an  irresistible  consequence  of 
the  other — the  enthusiasm  seeing  all 
things  in  him  because  of  his  marvellous 
popularity,  the  opposition  seeing  noth¬ 
ing  in  him  but  that  popularity,  which, 
according  to  its  wont,  it  made  every 
effort  to  explain  away.  Neither  bias  is, 
of  course,  so  strong  now,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  bias  of  opposition,  which  is  in 
most  cases  the  soonest  counteracted  by 
death.  Nevertheless,  to  form  a  just  es¬ 
timate  of  his  work,  to  weigh  its  merits 
and  its  defects  and  to  strike  a  balance 
between  them,  is  still  perhaps  impossi¬ 
ble,  must  certainly,  even  for  us  of  a 
later  generation,  be  very  difficult. 
Brought  up,  as  most  of  us  have  been,  in 
the  faith  of  Dickens,  whose  earliest 
laughter  has  been  stirred  by  Sam  Weller 
and  Dick  Swiveller  and  Mr.  Micawber, 
whose  earliest  tears  have  flowed  for  the 
sordid  wretchedness  of  David  Copper- 
field’s  forlorn  childhood,  or  for  Flor¬ 
ence  Dombey  toiling  up  the  “  great 
wide  vacant  stairs,”  with  her  brother  in 
her  arms,  and  singing  as  she  goes — who 
have  stolen  trembling  after  Jonas 
Chuzzlewit  through  that  awful  wood,  or 
stared  with  face  as  pale  as  Pip  himself 
at  that  grim  midnight  visitor  in  the  lone¬ 
ly  Temple  chambers  ;  to  such  it  must 
surely  seem  little  short  of  profanity  to 
consider  too  curiously  the  old  familiar 
pages,  to  stand  afar  off,  contemplating 
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with  cold  impartial  scrutiny  the  old 
familiar  figures,  as  though,  like  Trabb’s 
boy,  we  did  not  know  them. 

And  besides  such  sentimental  hin¬ 
drances,  the  temporary  and,  as  one  may 
say,  local  hindrances  to  all  criticism, 
there  are  others  which  must  always 
render  more  than  commonly  difficult, 
if  indeed  possible  at  all,  an  abso¬ 
lute  judgment  on  works  of  fiction 
which  deal  so  primarily,  if  not  wholly, 
with  the  emotions  as  do  the  works  of 
Dickens.  “It  is  impossible  to  resist 
feeling,”  said  George  Henry  Lewes, 
ten  years  ago  in  this  very  Review  in  his 
paper  on  Dickens  which  moved  the 
scandalized  Forster  almost  to  vitupera¬ 
tion,  “  It  is  impossible  to  resist  feeling. 
If  an  author  makes  me  laugh,  he  is 
humorous  ;  if  he  makes  me  cry,  he  is 
pathetic.  In  vain  will  any  one  tell  me 
that  such  a  picture  is  not  laughable,  is 
not  pathetic  ;  or  that  I  am  wrong  in 
being  moved.”  There  are  no  doubt 
some  passages  in  imaginative  writing 
which  one  may  fairly  say  should  stir  the 
heart  of  every  man.  One  could  hardly, 
for  example,  think  very  nobly  of  the 
soul  of  him  who  could  read  how  Priam 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  “  and 
kissed  those  hands,  the  terrible,  the 
murderous,  which  had  slain  so  many  of 
his  sons,”*  without  feeling  that  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  more  than  common 
sorrow  ;  or  who  could  not  recognize  the 
incomparable  pathos  that  breathes  in 
such  verse  as 

“  do  not  laugh  at  me. 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia.’’ 

Nevertheless,  with  works  of  a  lower 
class,  with  works  rather  of  the  fancy 
than  the  imagination,  we  cannot  in 
reason  quarrel  either  with  those  who  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  “luxury  of  woe”  over 
passages  which  leave  ourselves  unmov¬ 
ed,  or  with  those  who  can  read  dry-eyed 
the  words  which  unlock  for  us  “  the 
sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.” 
And  so  with  Dickens's  humor.  It  is 
conceivable  that  human  souls  exist  who 
do  not  laugh  at  Dick  Swiveller  or  Mrs. 
Gamp.  We  should  not,  some  of  us, 
perhaps  care  greatly  for  travelling  in  far 
countries  with  such,  or  for  passing 
many  hours  in  commune  with  them  any- 
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where  ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
demonstrate  to  them  that  they  should 
laugh,  or  to  insist  upon  regarding  them 
as  lost  to  all  sense  of  literary  or  artistic 
decency  because  they  did  not.  Words¬ 
worth  could  find  Voltaire  dull ;  and 
what  Carlyle  thought  of  Charles  Lamb 
we  all  know. 

Of  course,  with  the  other  qualities  or 
characteristics  of  Dickens’s  work,  as  of 
all  work — his  powers  of  description,  for 
example,  of  observation,  his  powers  of 
narration  and  composition,  his  style  and 
his  literary  workmanship  generally — the 
case  will  be  different.  But  these  two, 
the  qualities  of  humor  and  of  pathos, 
so  largely  predominate  all  his  work,  that 
it  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  for 
any  judgment  to  be  absolute^  to  use 
Lewes’  phrase  ;  it  must,  I  think,  be  in¬ 
dividual.  Still,  from  many  individual 
judgments  a  deduction  may  perhaps  be 
made  which,  though  not  in  itself  abso¬ 
lute,  nor  even  tending  to  the  absolute, 
may  yet  be  of  avail  in  promoting  a 
sounder  estimate,  in  counteracting  the 
bias  both  of  enthusiasm  and  opposition. 

Merely  personal  considerations,  that 
“  soul  of  good  nature  and  kindness," 
which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  found 
so  irresistible  in  “  David  Copperfield,” 
and  which  his  friends  loved  so  wisely 
and  so  well  in  the  man,  largely  as  such 
influences  must  always  inform  contem¬ 
porary  judgment,  will  not  avail  with 
posterity,  nor  is  it  right  that  they  should. 
Despite  M.  Scherer’s  high  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  historical  method  of  criticism, 
the  “  analysis  of  the  writer’s  character 
and  the  study  of  his  age  ”  will  not  really 
insure  the  “right  understanding”  of 
his  work.  It  may  enable  us,  no  doubt, 
to  account  for  much  of  his  work,  but  not 
necessarily  to  understand,  and  surely 
still  less  to  judge  it.  It  will  help  us 
often  to  understand  how  the  particular 
good  comes  to  be  so  good,  and  the  bad 
so  bad  ;  but  to  assist  us  in  discriminat¬ 
ing  the  good  and  bad  it  must  surely  be 
of  little  worth.  Nevertheless,  a  clear 
knowledge  of  Dickens’s  life  and  charac¬ 
ter,  of  his  age  and  his  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  age — to  which  knowledge 
Mr.  Forster’s  very  full  biography, 
ardent  admirer  and  affectionate  friend 
as  he  was,  must  always  largely  contrib¬ 
ute — will  go  far  to  explain  and  to  ac¬ 
count  for  many  things  in  his  writings 
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which  may  ^puzzle  posterity,  which 
would  certainly  puzzle  a  posterity 
which  had  derived  its  knowledge  only 
from  that  other  friend  of  his  who  has 
described  him  as  “  followed,  admired, 
courted,  lionized,  almost  idolized,  by 
almost  all  that  was  wealthy  and  dignified 
and  beautiful  in  society.”  It  will  go 
far,  for  instance,  to  account  for  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  one-sidedness  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  ineffectualness  of  so  much  of 
his  satire,  and  especially  of  his  satire  on 
the  governing  classes  and  the  upper 
classes  of  society  generally.  It  will  go 
far  to  explain  whence  it  happens  that, 
despite  his  own  disclaimer  of  ”  placing 
in  opposition  those  two  words.  Aristoc¬ 
racy  and  People,”  he  yet  seems  so 
often  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
the  contrast,  and  always,  or  nearly  al¬ 
ways,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  form¬ 
er  ;  to  explain  whence  it  comes,  though 
he  has  avowed  that  he  “  would  not  on  any 
account  deprive  either  of  a  single  just 
right  belonging  to  it,”  that  the  rights  of 
the  one  seem  to  him  so  much  more  just, 
so  much  more  certain  than  the  rights  of 
the  other.  ”  I  believe,”  he  said, 
speaking  at  Boston  during  his  first  visit 
to  America,  “  I  believe  that  virtue 
dwells  rather  oftener  in  alleys  and  by¬ 
ways  than  she  does  in  courts  and 
palaces.”  A  judicious  use  of  the  his¬ 
torical  method  will  no  doubt  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  grounds  for  this  belief,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  lack  of  firmness  in  the  step,  of 
keeness  in  the  eye,  of  sureness  in  the 
touch,  as  he  gets  farther  away  from 
the  alleys  and  byways,  and  nearer  to  the 
courts  and  palaces  ;  but  to  say  that  this 
method  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
reader  to  detect  the  faults  which  arise 
from  the  prevalence  of  these  sentiments, 
and  their  too  aggressive  advocacy,  is 
surely  to  attribute  to  him  an  incapacity 
for  judging  which  no  method  of  criticism 
hitherto  revealed  to  man  could  really 
hop>e  to  counteract.  Professor  Ward 
has  told  us  in  his  interesting  and  sensi¬ 
ble  little  book,*  that  there  was  ”  some¬ 
thing  singular  in  the  admiration  that 
Dickens  and  Carlyle  felt  for  one 
another.”  He  has  pointed  out  how 
many  are  the  proofs  in  the  former’s 
works  of  his  “  readiness  to  accept  the 
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teachings  of  one  whom  he  declared  he 
would  go  at  all  times  farther  to  see 
than  any  man  alive.”  He  has  remind¬ 
ed  us  how  Carlyle,  after  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  almost  thirty  years,  spoke  of 
Dickens  as  a  “  most  cordial,  sincere, 
clear-sighted,  quietly  decisive,  just,  and 
loving  man  ;”  and  he  adds  :  “  There  is 
not  one  of  these  epithets  but  seems  well 
considered  and  well  chosen.”  “  But,” 
he  also  adds,  “  neither  Carlyle  nor 
Dickens  possessed  a  moral  quality  omit¬ 
ted  in  this  list,  the  quality  of  patience, 
which  abhors  either  *  quietly  ’  or  ‘  loud¬ 
ly  '  deciding  a  question  before  consider¬ 
ing  it  under  all  its  aspects,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  to  all  sides.”  One 
may  observe,  perhaps,  in  passing,  that 
a  man  who  did  not  possess  the  patience 
necessary  to  consider  fairly  all  sides  of 
a  question  could  not  well  be  called 
clear-sighted  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  But  to  know  this,  to  know  how 
deep  the  admiration  Dickens  felt  for 
Carlyle,  and  his  readiness  always  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  latter’s  teachings,  will  no  doubt 
help  the  future  student  to  account  for 
much  of  Dickens’s  work,  but  will  hardly 
help  him  to  judge  it. 

Again,  the  historical  method,  to  keep 
it  with  us  awhile  longer,  may  undoubt¬ 
edly  avail  to  enable  the  reader  to  ac¬ 
count  for  that  note  of  extravagance 
which  is  too  rarely  absent  from  Dick¬ 
ens’s  work,  and  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  likely  to  tell  most  strongly  against  it 
in  the  future — the  want  of  a  capacity  of 
self-judgment  and  restraint.  He  tells 
us,  through  the  mouth  of  David  Copper- 
field,*  that  his  two  “golden  rules” 
were,  ”  never  to  put  one  hand  to  any¬ 
thing  on  which  I  could  throw  my  whole 
self  ;  and  never  to  affect  depreciation 
of  my  work,  whatever  it  was.”  Two 
golden  rules,  no  doubt,  but  without  the 
power  of  seeing  and  judging  that  work 
as  it  really  is,  no  less  certainly  capable 
of  leading  the  workman  at  times  a  lit-  ’ 
tie  astray.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
they  sometimes  led  Dickens  astray. 
Every  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Forster’s 
biography  will  remember  the  exuberant 
delight  with  which  Dickens  recounts  the 
increasing  sale  of  each  successive  work, 
without  any  apparent  thought  of  their 
respective  deserts.  That  his  bad  work 
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should  sell  as  well  as  his  good  suggest¬ 
ed  nothing  to  him,  because  to  him  there 
seemed  no  difference  between  the  two  ; 
the  work  he  was  for  the  moment  engag¬ 
ed  on  was  to  him  the  best.  *‘  Little 
Dorrit,”  he  writes,  “  has  beaten  even 
*  Bleak  House  '  out  of  the  field.  It  is 
a  most  tremendous  start,  and  I  am 
overjoyed  at  it  and  “  you  know,” 
he  adds,  “  that  they  sold  35,000  of 
number  two  on  New  Year’s  Day.”  He 
can  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  ;  he  sees  no  distinction,  or  he  does 
not  care  to  see  any,  between  perhaps 
the  worst  book  he  ever  wrote  and  one 
which  is  certainly  among  his  best.  VV’e 
are  told  that  he  was  extraordinarily 
sensitive  both  to  praise  or  blame.  No 
great  writer  has  ever  really  despised 
or  ignored  either,  whatever  indifference 
he  may  have  affected  in  moments  of 
pique  ;  but  with  Dickens  it  is  clear, 
from  many  things  Mr.  Forster  tells  us, 
and  from  much  in  his  own  letters,  this 
only  meant  that  he  swallowed  every  sort 
of  praise  and  rejected  every  sort  of 
blame  ;  that,  in  short,  he  was  rather 
minded  to  regard  the  critics  who  did 
not  accept  all  his  outpourings  unre¬ 
servedly  much  as  Mr.  Micawber  regard¬ 
ed  his  wife’s  family,  as,  “  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  impertinent  Snobs  ;  and,  in  detail, 
unmitigated  Ruffians.”  We  may  detect 
the  same  note,  too,  in  what  Mr.  Ward 
calls  his  ”  innocent  ecstasies  ”  over  the 
success  of  his  readings,  ecstasies  which, 
as  Mr.  Ward  so  truly  says,  would  in  any 
other  man  have  furnished  him  with  in¬ 
exhaustible  subjects  for  parody.  And 
still  more  clearly  do  we  find  it  in  his 
feverish  descriptions  to  Forster  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  flung  himself  into 
his  characters,  and  of  the  reality  which 
their  counterfeit  emotions  aroused  in 
him.  I  will  not  instance  his  well-known 
letter  about  little  Nell,  for  with  that 
was  interwoven  the  recollection  of  a 
real  sorrow  which  removes  it  without 
the  pale  of  criticism.  But  the  death  of 
little  Paul  affected  him  in  an  equal 
manner,  and  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  an  ec^ual  masterpiece  of  pathetic 
writing.  ”  Paul’s  death,”  he  writes, 
”  has  amazed  Paris  ”  (it  was  written  in 
Paris),  ”  and  all  sorts  of  people  are 
open-mouthed  with  admiration  and 
elsewhere  he  is  described  as  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  of  the  day 


on  which  it  was  written  wandering  about 
the  streets  ”  desolate  and  sad.”  As 
far  as  the  little  girl  is  concerned,  per¬ 
haps  the  balance  of  opinion  leans  to¬ 
ward  Dickens ;  but  certainly  now¬ 
adays  the  majority  of  readers  experience 
a  sense  mostly  of  relief  at  the  premature 
blighting  of  the  other  of  these  two 
”  opening  buds.”  Jeffrey,  to  be  sure, 
thought  it,  as  Dickens  tells  us,  ”  the 
best  thing,  past,  present,  and  to  come 
and,  indeed,  he  himself  has  told  us  how 
he  “cried  and  sobbed  over  it,”  and 
felt  his  heart  “  purified  by  those  tears  :” 
but  Jeffrey  was  then,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  man, 
when  past  the  threescore  years  and  ten, 
is  apt  to  be  a  little  dfjTidaK/tvg,  as 
Medea  says.  Again,  we  find  Dickens 
writing  from  Genoa,  “  This  book  (‘  The 
Chimes  ’)  has  made  my  face  white  in  a 
foreign  land.  My  cheeks,  which  were 
beginning  to  fill  out,  have  sunk  again  ; 
my  eyes  have  grown  immensely  large  ; 
my  hair  is  very  lank  ;  and  the  head  in¬ 
side  the  hair  is  hot  and  giddy.  Read 
the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  third  part 
twice.  1  wouldn’t  write  it  twice  for 
something.”  Such  a  diagnosis  as  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance 
on  record  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  has  so 
happily  styled  the  “  pathetic  fallacy.” 

All  that  we  know  of  Dickens  forbids 
us  to  doubt  that  he  wrote  such  things 
in  perfect  sincerity,  and  not  merely 
with  a  view  to  effect,  as  so  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  have  written  to  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  friend  in  whom  they  foresaw  a 
future  biographer  :  to  doubt  that  he 
really  was,  or — which  is  practically  the 
same — really  believed  himself  to  be,  in 
the  mental  and  bodily  condition  he  has 
described,  whether  in  sober  earnest  he 
was  so  or  not.  And  with  this  assurance 
do  we  not  come  at  once  to  the  secret  of 
that  want  of  proportion,  of  the  artistic 
sense  of  limitation  and  restraint,  which, 
now  showing  itself  in  this  phase  and 
now  in  that,  is  the  one  capital  defect  of 
Dickens’s  work  ?  A  man  who  could 
write  about  himself  as  he  has  so  often 
written  to  Forster,  and  write  in  perfect 
honesty,  could  not,  one  feels,  have  the 
shaping  power,  the  control  of  the  true 
artist  so  important  in  all  works  of  the 
imagination,  so  vital  to  an  imagination 
of  such  astonishing  fertility  and  vivid¬ 
ness  working  without  a  basis  of  training 
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and  education — an  imagination  which 
many,  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept 
Dickens  without  reservation,  have 
thought  is  not  to  be  surpassed  outside 
the  works  of  Shakespeare.  And  just  as 
Mr.  Arnold  has  shown  us  how  we  do 
not  conceive,  or  should  not  at  least  con¬ 
ceive,  of  Shakespeare  as  preeminently 
the  great  artist  in  that  sense,  which  is 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  the  sense 
of  “  pure  and  flawless  workmanship,” 
so,  it  seems  to  me,  we  cannot  properly 
conceive  of  Dickens,  often  as  the  word 
has  been  applied  to  him,  often,  no 
doubt,  as  it  will  be.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  compare  him  with  Thackeray  in 
the  sense  in  which  such  comparisons 
may  be  said  to  be  odious,  to  affect  to 
decide  which  is  the  greater  of  two  so 
great  writers.  Hereafter,  of  course, 
such  a  comparison  will  have  to  be  madte, 
as  it  must  inevitably  be  made  in  the  case 
of  all  fellow-workers  of  importance  in 
any  field  ;  but  for  now,  standing  so 
close  to  them  as  we  do,  it  were  better, 
perhaps,  to  remember  the  saying  of 
Goethe  :  “  For  twenty  years  the  public 
has  been  disputing  which  is  the  great¬ 
est,  Schiller  or  1  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
glad  that  it  has  got  a  couple  of  fellows 
about  whom  it  can  dispute.”  Never¬ 
theless,  that  unthinking  partisanship 
which  we  so  often  meet  with  among  the 
admirers  of  Dickens,  and  which  ”  stares 
tremendous  with  a  threatening  eye  ”  at 
the  very  name  of  Thackeray,  is  surely 
no  less  idle.  To  compare  these  two 
men — friends,  contemporaries,  each 
working  in  the  same  held  of  letters,  to 
examine  their  different  modes  of  hand¬ 
ling  similar,  or  nearly  similar,  subjects — 
to  compare  them,  in  short,  in  the  sense 
of  illustrating  the  one  by  the  other, 
must  surely  be  as  inevitable  as  it  should 
be  fruitful.  And  so,  in  thinking  of 
Dickens's  position  as  the  artist,  of  the 
(]uality  of  his  workmanship,  in  consid¬ 
ering  him,  if  I  may  coin  the  word, 
architectonically,  there  inevitably  rises 
also  in  one’s  thoughts  the  predominance 
of  this  quality  in  Thackeray.  Profound 
as  is  my  admiration  for  Thackeray,  and 
ever  fresh  the  pleasure  with  which  I  go 
back  again  and  again  to  his  writings,  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  deny  that 
Dickens  was  the  more  abundantly  gifted 
of  the  two  ;  he  had,  I  mean,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  gifts  which  go  to 


make  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  those  he 
had  in  which  the  other  was  wanting,  or 
possessed,  at  least,  in  a  less  degree,  are 
precisely  those  which  commend  them¬ 
selves  most  immediately  and  vividly  to 
the  majority  of  readers,  which  take 
soonest  hold  of  the  popular  imagination 
and  sympathy,  and  keep  them  longest. 
But  the  true  artist’s  touch,  the  sense  of 
limitation,  of  symmetry,  the  self-con¬ 
trol,  the  sure  perception,  in  a  word,  of 
the  exact  moment  when  ”  the  rest  should 
be  silence,”  which  so  powerfully  im¬ 
presses  us  in  Thackeray’s  best  work — in 
such  work  as  “  Vanity  Fair,”  and 
“  Esmond,”  and  ”  Barry  Lyndon  ”  — 
we  never,  or  hardly  ever,  find  in  Dick¬ 
ens.  And  is  it  not  by  this  quality,  in 
this  secret  of  consummate  workmanship, 
that  the  novelist  has,  after  all,  the  best 
chance  of  surviving  :  that  the  works 
which  show  this  preeminently,  or  even 
conspicuously,  are  likely  to  keep  sweet 
the  longest  ?  The  fictions  which  paint 
the  manners  and  humors  of  contempo¬ 
rary  life,  which  deal  with  portraits  rather 
than  with  types  of  humanity,  with  the 
individualities  of  nature  rather,  and  not 
with  her  universal  and  eternal  proper¬ 
ties,  must  inevitably  lose,  for  an  age 
which  cannoi  recognize  the  fidelity  of 
the  painting,  cannot,  perhaps,  compre¬ 
hend  the  possibility  of  fidelity,  much  of 
that  which  once  constituted  its  chiefest 
charm.  But  the  charm  of  perfect  work¬ 
manship  can  never  die.  “  Tom  Jones  ” 
will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial, 
not  because  it  is  a  picture  of  humor  and 
manners,  but  because  it  is  an  exquisite 
picture. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  us  to  de¬ 
preciate  M.  Taine’s  criticism  of  Dick¬ 
ens  ;  and  there  is,  undoubtedly,  some¬ 
thing  comical  to  an  English  reader  in 
hearing  that  Dickens  had  not  “  the 
quality  of  happiness.”  English  wit, 
M.  Taine  says,  consists  in  saying  light 
jests  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  so 
”  Dickens  remains  grave  while  drawing 
his  caricatures.”  Undoubtedly,  too,  it 
is  a  little  startling  to  an  Englishman  to 
find  that  “  French  taste,  always  measur¬ 
ed,  revolts  against  affected  strokes  and 
sickly  preltinesses  and  to  find  the 
critic  gravely  ignoring  the  one  (quality  in 
which  to  most  English  readers  Dickens 
stands  preeminent — the  cjuality  of 
humor  ;  though  this,  to  be  sure,  will  be 
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less  inexplicable  to  those  who  remember 
how  gravely  M.  Taine  has  quoted  the 
cant  use  among  young  people  of  the 
word  gai’ernor,  as  an  instance  of  the 
high  authority  and  dignity  with  which 
the  father  is  invested  in  an  English 
household.  But  M.  Taine’s  criticism  is 
ver)'  far  indeed  from  being  all  as  way¬ 
ward  as  this  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  often 
remarkably  just  and  acute.  On  this 
defect,  for  example,  this  want  of  con¬ 
trolling  and  shaping  power,  he  seizes  at 
once,  and  illustrates  it  very  happily. 
“  In  a  writer  of  novels,”  he  says,  “  the 
imagination  is  the  master  faculty  ;  the 
art  of  composition,  good  taste,  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  truth,  depend  upon  it  ;  one  de¬ 
gree  more  of  vehemence  destroys  the 
style  which  expresses  it,  changes  the 
character  which  it  produces,  breaks  the 
framework  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 
Consider  that  of  Dickens,  and  .you  will 
perceive  therein  the  cause  of  his  faults 
and  his  merits,  his  power  and  his  ex¬ 
cess.”  And  the  effect  of  this  ”  one  de¬ 
gree  more  of  vehemence  ”  he  often 
points  out  with  signal  felicity.  He 
shows  how  the  source  of  those  extraor¬ 
dinary  minute  descriptions  of  localities, 
and  of  phases  of  nature — a  windy  day, 
a  storm,  and  so  forth — which  impress 
the  reader  at  first  with  what  seems  their 
marvellous  reality,  is  in  very  truth  the 
imagination.  We  often  talk  of  Dick¬ 
ens’s  astonishing  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  astonishing  indeed  they  are  ; 
but  too  often  they  produce  no  more 
than  a  half  result,  because  he  had  not  at 
the  same  time  perception,  which  is  the 
crucible  of  observation.  His  observa¬ 
tion  kept  him  constantly  supplied  with  a 
crude  mass  of  material,  on  which  his 
imagination  worked  often  with  wonder¬ 
ful  power  and  effect,  but  the  capacity 
for  refining  this  mass,  for  selecting  and 
shaping  it,  he  had  not. 

“  An  imagination,”  M.  Taine  says 
again,  ”  so  lucid  and  energetic  cannot 
but  animate  inanimate  objects  without  an 
effort.  It  provokes  in  the  mind  in  which 
it  works  extraordinary  emotions,  and  the 
author  pours  over  the  objects  which  he 
figures  to  himself  something  of  the 
ever-willing  passions  which  overflow  in 
him.”  Mr.  Forster  has  expended  a 
great  deal  of  somewhat  clumsy  irony  in 
ridiculing  this  passage,  but  in  truth  it  is 
only  saying  in  other  words  that  Dickens 


had  in  an  eminent  degree  the  tem¬ 
perament  which  admits  the  "  pathetic 
fallacy,”  the  temperament,  to  use  Mr. 
Ruskin's  words,  “  of  a  mind  and  body 
in  some  sort  too  weak  to  deal  fully  with 
what  is  before  them  ;  borne  away,  or 
overclouded,  or  overdazzled  by  emo¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  makes  use  of  this  phrase,  the 
pathetic  fallacy,  to  point  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary,  proper,  and  true 
appearance  of  things  to  us,  and  their 
extraordinary  or  false  appearance  when 
we  are  under  the  influence  of  emotion 
or*  contemplative  fancy — false  appear¬ 
ance,  that  is  to  say,  as  being  entirely 
unconnected  with  any  real  power  or 
character  in  the  object,  and  only  imput¬ 
ed  to  it  by  us.  And  this  fallacy,  he 
says,  is  of  two  kinds — there  is  the 
fallacy  of  wilful  fancy,  which  involves 
no  real  expectation  that  it  will  be 
believed  ;  or  else  it  is  a  fallacy  caused 
by  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings,  mak¬ 
ing  us  for  the  time  more  or  less  irra¬ 
tional. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
instances  of  this  fallacy  from  Dickens’s 
works.  M.  Taine  gives  one  from  “  The 
Chimes,”*  a  description  of  the  wind 
blowing  in  a  church  at  night,  and  the 
famous  description  of  Venice  is  full  of 
them.f  But,  indeed,  Dickens  hardly 
ever  describes  the  aspects  or  the  work¬ 
ings  of  Nature  without  having  recourse 
to  it,  at  first  unintentionally,  as  ”  borne 
away,  or  overclouded  by  emotion  lat¬ 
terly  because  he  found  it  very  popular 
(for,  as  Mr  Ruskin  says,  much  of  our 
favorite  writing,  though  he  is  dealing 
only  with  poetry,  is  full  of  it,  and  we 
like  it  all  the  more  for  being  so),  and 
because  the  vividness  of  his  fancy  made 
it  very  easy  to  him.  For,  powerful  as 
his  imagination  was,  his  fancy  was  yet 
more  powerful.  In  all  great  writers  the 
fancy  at  first  overbears  the  imagination  ; 
in  Shakespeare’s  early  work,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  “  Venus  and  Adonis  ”  and 
the  ”  Lucrece,”  the  fancy  is  almost 
supreme  ;  but  with  the  greatest,  in  time 
the  imagination  prevails.  In  Dickens, 
on  the  contrary,  as  time  wore  on,  the 

*  “The  Chimes,”  first  quarter.  “For  the 
night  wind  has  a  dismal  trick  of  wandering 
round  and  round  a  building  of  that  sort,”  etc. 

f  “  Pictures  from  Italy ;”  an  Italian 
dream. 
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imagination  became  weaker,  and  the 
calls  upon  the  fancy  in  consequence 
more  frequent  and  urgent  ;  instead  of 
the  death  of  Nancy  we  get  the  death  of 
Miss  Haversham,  and  Mr.  Sapsea  in* 
stead  of  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Scott,  when  he  describes  a  scene  or 
an  incident,  does  so  in  a  few  broad 
strokes  ;  Dickens  with  an  extraordinary 
number  of  minute  touches,  each  one  of 
astonishing  accuracy  and  fineness,  such 
as  would  have  occurred  probably  to  no 
other  man.  In  reading  Scott  we  are  not 
at  the  moment  struck  with  the  felicity 
or  the  power  of  any  particular  touch, 
but  the  general  impression  left  upon 
our  imagination  is  singularly  precise  and 
luminous.  On  the  other  hand,  in  read¬ 
ing  Dickens,  we  are  continually  pausing 
to  wonder  at  the  quickness,  the  accu¬ 
racy,  the  range  of  his  vision,  but  the 
general  impression  is  often  vague  and 
confusing  from  this  very  many-sided¬ 
ness.  He  seems,  as  it  were,  to  see  too 
many  things,  and  to  see  them  all  too  in¬ 
stantaneously,  to  allow  his  reader  to 
get  a  clear  recollection  of  any  one.  He 
catalogues  rather  than  describes.  Ad¬ 
mirable  in  their  way  as  are  the  pictures 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  “  The  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,"  or  of  the  Gordon  Riots 
in  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  the  impression 
of  them  we  keep  with  us  as  we  lay  the 
book  down  is  hardly  so  clear  and  strong 
as  the  impression  left  on  us,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  by  the  description  of  the  death  of 
Porteus  in  the  opening  chapter  of  “  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian."  The  most  pro¬ 
fuse  and  elaborate  embellishments  of 
Dickens’s  fancy  cannot  vie  with  the 
stern  and  grand  straightforwardness  of 
the  incomparable  scene  in  Wandering 
Willie’s  tale,  where  Steenie  Piper  goes 
down  into  hell  to  win  the  receipt  back 
from  his  old  master.*  Hazlitt  says 
somewhere  of  Crabbc’s  poetry,  that  he 
"  describes  the  interior  of  a  cottage  like 
a  person  sent  there  to  distrain  for  rent." 
The  illustration  is  not  inapplicable 
sometimes  to  the  method  of  Dickens. 

And  yet  at  other  times  how  large  and 
free  that  method  can  be  in  painting 
scene  or  incident !  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Dickens  can  himself  supply  the  antidote 
no  less  surely  than  the  bane.  He  him¬ 
self  can  show  us  how  differently  he 


works  when  he  is  describing,  as  M. 
Taine  says,  like  Scott,  ’’  to  give  hfs 
reader  a  map.  and  to  lay  down  the 
locality  of  his  drama ;’  ’  and  when 
"  struck  with  a  certain  spectacle,  he  is 
transported,  and  breaks  out  into  unfore¬ 
seen  figures."  If  any  one  will  turn  to 
“  Great  Expectations  ’’  and  read  the 
description  of  that  fruitless  journey 
down  the  river  from  Mill-Pond  Stairs  to 
the  Nore,*  or  to  almost  any  of  the  de¬ 
scriptive  passages  in  “  Oliver  Twist,’’! 
and  then  turn  to  "  Dombey  and  Son’’ 
and  read  the  description  of  Carker’s  re¬ 
turn  to  England,!  he  can  make  the  con¬ 
trast  for  himself. 

It  is  only  natural  that  this  want  of 
proportion  and  control,  this  riot  of 
fancy,  should  be  most  conspicuous  on 
the  romantic  and  sentimental  side  of 
Dickens’s  work.  But  we  may  trace  it 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  every¬ 
where.  We  find  it  even  in  his  own 
partLular  domain,  in  the  scenes  where 
he  walks  supreme,  the  mighty  master  of 
a  humor  incomparable  and  his  own. 
There  we  are  so  completely  in  his  power 
that  he  has  but  to  wave  his  wand  and 
we  are  prostrate.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  even  here  that  he  uses  this 
power  too  indiscriminately,  intemperate- 
ly  sometimes,  and  unreasonably.  It  is 
so  rich  and  so  wonderful,  that  humor 
of  his,  that  we  cannot  but  welcome  it 
whenever  and  wherever  it  greets  us. 
Yet  when  the  "  burst  of  joyful  greet¬ 
ings  ’’  is  over,  reflection  will  sometimes 
obtrude.  There  is  an  instance  in 
"  David  Copperfield  ’’ — in  which  de¬ 
lightful  book,  by  the  way,  instances  of 
this  or  of  any  other  of  the  writer’s  de¬ 
fects  are  few  and  far  between.  It  is  in 
the  scene  where  that  "  Keep  of  villany" 
has  forced  his  suspicions  on  the  old 
Doctor,  and  has  dragged  David  in  as 
his  unwilling  witness.  David,  it  will 
be  remembered,  concentrating  years  of 
distrust  and  loathing  into  one  moment, 
has  struck  the  scoundrel  in  the  face, 
and  the  singularly  calm  reception  of  the 
insult  has  not  improved  his  temper. 
Then  he  leaves  him  ;  ’*  merely  telling 


•  '*  Great  Expectations,”  chap.  liv. 
f  The  journey  of  Sikes  and  Oliver  to  Chert- 
sey,  for  example,  in  chap,  xxi.,  or  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Jacob’s  Island  in  chap,  i,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  whole  of  that  wonderful  scene. 

!  “  Dombey  and  Son,"  chap.  Iv. 


*  "  Redgauntlet,"  letter  xi. 
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him  that  I  should  expect  from  him 
what  I  always  had  expected,  and  had 
never  yet  been  disappointed  in.  I  open¬ 
ed  the  door  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  great  walnut  put  there  to  be  cracked, 
and  went  out  of  the  house.”*  One 
cannot  but  smile  at  the  quaintness  of  the 
fancy  here,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  how 
sadly  out  of  place  it  is  in  so  serious,  so 
pitiful  a  scene.  In  ”  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit  ”  there  is  a  still  more  painful 
instance  in  the  description  of  the  poor 
old  clerk’s  grief  for  his  dead  master, 
where  he  mixes  up  recollections  of  the 
counting-house  with  his  sorrow  in  the 
strangest  and  most  incongruous  manner. 
“  Take  him  from  me,  and  what  re¬ 
mains  ?”t  Every  one  must  be  conscious 
what  a  terribly  false  note  is  struck  here. 
It  is  in  such  writing  as  this  that  Dick¬ 
ens’s  vulgarity  lies.  He  is  not  vulgar  be¬ 
cause  he  deals  with  common  subjects — 
subjects  which  are  called  vulgar  by  his 
genteel  depredators,  the  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wititterleys  of  our  day — but  because  he 
too  often  deals  with  great  subjects  in  a 
vulgar,  an  ignoble  manner.  There  is 
extraordinary  humor,  and  wit  too,  in 
the  old  clerk’s  wail  of  despair — "  Take 
him  from  me,  and  what  remains?”  but 
in  the  circumstance  how  cruel  it  is  ! 
how  brutal,  one  feels  inclined  almost  to 
say  !  It  is,  to  use  Joubert’s  phrase,  a 
monstrosity  of  literature.  Professor 
Ward  talks  of  Dickens’s  characters 
being  as  true  to  nature  as  the  “  most 
elaborated  productions  of  Addison’s 
art.”  But  there  is  a  production  of  Ad¬ 
dison’s  art  in  which  an  old  servant  be¬ 
wails  his  master’s  death  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  fashion  to  this — I  mean  the  letter  in 
the  517th  number  of  the  Spectator. 

But  who  would  speak  harshly  of  Dick¬ 
ens,  of  that  “  soul  of  good-nature  and 
kindness  !”  There  are  instances  in 
plenty  of  this  want  of  perception  and 
proportion,  where  it  exists  only,  and 
does  not  shock  ;  where  too,  it  not  sel¬ 
dom  has  an  effect,  though  an  inharmo¬ 
nious,  an  isolated  effect  of  its  own. 
Take,  for  example,  that  so  common 
trick  of  his,  of  pointing,  of  underlining, 
as  it  were,  his  characters’  comical  say¬ 
ings  with  an  explanation  of  his  own — 
comical,  too,  in  itself  often  enough — as 
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though  he  were  so  delighted  with  the 
fun  (and  who  can  blame  him  for  it  !) 
that  he  could  not  leave  it.  The  immor¬ 
tal  Mrs  Gamp  supplies  an  instance  of 
it,  in  her  magnificent  apostrophe  to  the 
”  Ankworks  package.”  “  ‘  And  I  wish 
it  was  in  Jonadge's  belly,  I  do,’  cried 
Mrs.  Gamp,  appearing  to  confound  the 
prophet  with  the  whale  in  this  miraculous 
aspiration."*  If  this  were  our  first  in¬ 
troduction  to  Mrs.  Gamp,  possibly 
some  explanation  might  be  due.  But 
already,  when  we  meet  her  among  the 
steamboats,  we  know  her  well,  her  mar¬ 
vellous  praseology,  her  quaint  illustra¬ 
tions,  her  irrelevant  turns  of  thought. 
Nothing  could  be  happier  than  the  ex¬ 
planation,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  ”  I  wish 
it  was  in  Jonadge’s  belly,  I  do  this 
ends  it.  Thackeray,  let  me  say,  is  sin¬ 
gularly  free  from  this  fault,  which  is  of 
course  by  no  means  common  to  Dick¬ 
ens.  Thackeray  never  explains.  He 
will  talk  often  enough  in  his  own  per¬ 
son,  too  often,  perhaps,  some  may 
think  ;  but  while  his  characters  are  talk¬ 
ing  he  stands  aside  and  lets  them  speak 
for  themselves.  Take  the  scene  at 
Rosenbad.  where  Warrington  tells,  for 
Pen’s  edification,  the  great  mistake  of 
his  life. 

"  By  gad,  sir.”  cried  the  major,  in 
high  good  humor,  ”  I  intended  you  to 
marry  Miss  Laura  here.” 

“  And,  by  gad.  Master  Shallow,  I 
owe  j’ou  a  thousand  pounds,”  Warring¬ 
ton  said. 

”  How  d’ye  mean  a  thousand  ?  It 
was  only  a  pony,  sir,”  replied  the  major 
simply,  at  which  the  other  laughed.f 

Does  not  one  feel  here  how  comical 
Dickens  would  have  been  over  the 
major’s  simplicity,  how  comical  and 
how  superfluous  ?  And  cannot  one, 
too,  conceive  into  what  an  ingenious 
labyrinth  of  explanations  he  would  have 
led  us  as  he  followed  that  astonishing 
house-keeper  over  the  galleries  of  Car- 
abbas  Castle  ?t  But  Dickens  himself 
can  sometimes  be  nobly  free  from  this 
defect,  and  when  free  how  far  more 
effective  he  is.  In  one  of  Montagu 
Tigg’s  speeches  there  is  a  capital 
instance  in  the  speech  where  he  seeks 
to  impress  upon  Pecksniff  his  eamest- 

•  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  chap.  xl. 

f  “  Pendennis,”  chap.  Ivii. 

X  “  Book  of  Snobs,”  chap,  xxviii. 
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ness  and  good  faith,  and  the  necessity 
for  their  all  banding  together  in  the 
common  cause,  the  cause  being  the 
money-bags  of  old  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
then  lying  sick  at  the  Dragon.  “  I  give 
you  my  brightest  word  of  honor,  sir, 
that  I’ve  been  looking  through  that 
keyhole,  with  short  intervals  of  rest, 
ever  since  nine  o’clock  this  morning.”* 
How  admirable  is  that  touch,  ”  I  give 
you  my  brightest  word  of  honor  !” 
How  the  rogue  stands  before  us  in 
his  unblushing  impudence  !  Volumes 
could  not  say  more  ;  and,  happily,  it 
comes  here  in  the  middle  of  the  speech, 
and  Dickens  cannot  stop  to  add  any 
words  of  his  own  to  it.  ”  Underlin¬ 
ing,”  he  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  ”  is  not  my  way.”  Alas  !  is 
there  another  writer  of  equal  genius  who 
goes  astray  by  this  way  more  often  than 
he? 

How  far  a  regular  education  would 
have  supplied  the  one  thing  wanting  to 
Dickens,  or  whether  it  would  not  rather 
have  tended  to  restrict  and  weaken  his 
native  gifts  without  any  counterbalanc¬ 
ing  advantages,  has  always  been,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  a  disputed 
|>oint.  Mr.  Bagehot  was  root  and 
branch  opposed  to  the  notion. f  Men 
of  regular  and  symmetrical  genius,  he 
allows,  may  be  benefited  by  it,  but 
Dickens’s  genius,  he  says,  was  irregular 
and  anomalous.  It  would  have  been 
absurd,  he  argues,  “  to  have  shut  up  his 
observant  youth  within  the  walls  of  a 
college.  They  would  have  taught  him 
nothing  about  Mrs,  Gamp  there  ;  Sam 
Weller  took  no  degree.”  A  regular 
education,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
phrase  is  too  commonly  understood, 
might  have  done  little  to  cultivate  the 
peculiar  faculties  with  w’hich  Dickens 
worked,  and  might  possibly  have  given 
them  a  wholly  different  ply.  It  is  clear 
that  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle  would  have  added  no  touch 
to  Mrs.  Gamp  ;  that  Sam  Weller  would 
have  profited  nothing  by  his  creator’s 
capacity  for  turning  a  page  of  the  S^fc- 
tator  into  Ciceronian  prose.  And  Dick¬ 
ens,  as  he  is,  is  so  wonderful,  so  de¬ 
lightful,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
natural  to  distrust  any  proposition 

*  '*  Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  chap.  iv. 

f  ‘‘Literary  Studies:  Charles  Dickens,” 
vol.  II. 
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which  might  have  tended  to  make  him 
other  than  he  is.*  Nevertheless  his  de¬ 
fects  exist,  and  are  what  they  are  ;  and, 
remembering  what  they  are,  it  is  surely 
impossible  to  doubt  that  some  stricter 
intellectual  and  sesthetical  discipline 
than  fell  to  his  share  would  not  have 
greatly  lessened,  if  not  altogether  re¬ 
moved  them.  This  prime  defect,  the 
defect  from  which  all  his  others  spring, 
the  want  of  artistic  perception  and  con¬ 
trol,  is  precisely  such  as  a  larger  and 
deeper  acquaintance  with  ”  the  best 
that  has  been  said  and  thought  in  the 
world”  would  have  been  most  instru¬ 
mental  in  removing.  It  would  have 
tempered  his  fancy  and  strengthened 
his  imagination  ;  it  would  have  fertiliz¬ 
ed  a  soil  naturally  rich  and  productive, 
but  inevitably  weakened  by  a  system 
which  drained  without  renewing  the 
gifts  of  nature.  When  those  splendid 
and  untiring  spirits  which  count  so 
eminently  in  his  earlier  work  died,  as  in 
the  course  of  nature  they  could  not  but 
die  away,  it  would  have  given  him  in 
their  stead  a  second  harvest,  less  easy 
to  gather  perhaps,  and  less  alluring  to 
the  eye,  but  of  larger  grain  and  mel¬ 
lower  growth.  Reading  alone  does  not, 
it  is  true,  make  a  full  man.  “  Read¬ 
ing,”  wrote  Burke  to  his  son,  ‘‘  and 
much  reading,  is  good  ;  but  the  power 
of  diversifying  the  matter  infinitely  in 
your  own  mind,  and  of  applying  it  to 
every  occasion  that  arises,  is  far  better.” 
But  the  power  of  diversifying  the  matter 
is  of  little  avail  without  the  matter. 
That  Dickens’s  acquaintance  with  any 
kind  of  literature  was  extremely  super¬ 
ficial  even  Mr.  Forster  is  obliged  to 
confess ;  and  though  that  thorough¬ 
going  friend  has  sought  to  show  that 
Dickens’s  judgments  on  such  literature 
as  he  had  read  were  sound,  he  does  not 
really  prove  much  more  than  that  he 
had  read  very  little.  ’  No  doubt  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  great  forerunners.  Field¬ 
ing  and  Smollett,  may  be  detected  in 
his  writings — of  Goldsmith,  the  traces 
that  Professor  Ward  discovers  are  hard- 


*  “  Personne,”  says  M.  Edmond  Schercs, 
‘‘  personne  ne  reconnait  plus  que  noi  ce  qu’il  y 
a  d’iiijuste,  pour  ne  pas  dire  d’absurde,  a  de- 
mander  d'un  auteur  autre  chose  que  ce  qu’il 
a  voulu  donner,  ou  pire  encore,  4  lui  reprocher 
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ly  so  clear — but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
was  less  the  way  in  which  they  worked 
that  had  influenced  him  than  the  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  they  worked.  *'  His 
writings,”  says  Mr.  Bagehot,  "  no¬ 
where  indicate  that  he  possesses  in  any 
degree  the  passive  taste  which  decides 
what  is  good  in  the  writings  of  other 
people,  and  what  is  not,  and  which  per¬ 
forms  the  same  critical  duty  upon  a 
writer’s  own  efforts  when  the  confusing 
mists  of  productive  imagination  have 
passed  away.  Nor  has  he  the  gentleman¬ 
ly  instinct  which  in  many  minds  supplies 
the  place  of  purely  critical  discernment, 
and  which,  by  constant  association  with 
those  who  know  what  is  best,  acquires  a 
secondhand  perception  of  that  which  is 
best.”  Hard  speaking,  perhaps,  but 
indisputably  true.  The  constant  asso¬ 
ciation  with  what  is  best  must  be  fruit¬ 
ful  of  good  to  every  man,  whatever  his 
natural  gifts  may  be,  whatever  the  field 
in  which  he  employs  them.  And  high 
as  must  be  our  admiration  for  the  work 
of  Dickens’s  unaided  genius,  to  deny 
that  education  would  have  removed 
from  that  work  so  much  of  what  is  not 
best,  and  which  too  often  cramps  and 
hinders  what  is,  adds  nothing  to  his 
praise  ;  to  allow  it,  takes  nothing  away. 

I  have  said  that  in  “  David  Copper- 
field  ”  Dickens  is  freer  from  defect 
than  in  any  other  of  his  works.  It  is 
rarely  that  public  opinion  has  ratified  an 
author’s  judgment  so  completely  as  it 
has  here.  As  we  all  know,  this  was 
Dickens’s  favorite,  and  the  reason  we 
all  know.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing, 
how  characteristic  of  the  two  men  is 
their  choice.  To  Dickens  ”  David 
Copperfield  ”  was,  to  use  his  own 
words,  his  favorite  child,  because  in  its 
pages  he  saw  the  reflection  of  his  own 
youth.  Thackeray,  though  he  never 
spoke  out  on  such  matters,  is  generally 
believed  to  have  looked  not  a  little  into 
his  own  heart  when  he  wrote  “  Penden- 
nis.  ”  Yet  his  favorite  was  ‘  ‘  Esmond,  ’  ’ 
for  “  Esmond  ”  he  rightly  felt  to  be  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  of  his  works  ; 
in  that  exquisite  book  his  art  touched 
its  highest  point.  With  “  David  Cop¬ 
perfield,”  no  doubt  the  secret  of  the 
writer’s  partiality  is  in  some  sense  the 
secret  of  the  reader’s.  Though  none, 
perhaps,  have  bean  so  outspoken  as 
Hogg,  every  man  takes  pleasure  in  writ¬ 


ing  about  himself,  and  we  are  always 
pleased  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  ; 
egotism,  as  Macaulay  says,  so  unpopu¬ 
lar  in  conversation,  is  always  popular 
in  writing.  But  not  in  the  charm  of 
autobiography  alone  lies  the  fascination 
which  this  delightful  book  has  exercised 
on  every  class  of  readers.  It  is  not  only 
Dickens’s  most  attractive  work,  but  it  is 
his  best  work.  And  it  is  his  best  for 
this  reason,  that  whereas  in  all  his 
others  he  is  continually  striving  to  real¬ 
ize  the  conception  of  his  fancy,  in  this 
alone  his  business  is  to  idealize  the  real¬ 
ity  ;  in  this  alone,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
his  imagination  prevails  over  his  fancy. 
In  this  alone  he  is  never  grotesque,  or 
for  him  so  rarely  that  we  hardly  care  to 
qualify  the  adverb.  Nowhere  else  is 
his  pathos  so  tender  and  so  sure  ;  no¬ 
where  else  is  his  humor,  though  often 
more  boisterous  and  more  abundant,  so 
easy  and  so  fiae  ;  nowhere  else  is  his 
observation  so  vivid  and  so  deep  ;  no¬ 
where  else  has  he  held  with  so  sure  a 
hand  the  balance  between  the  classes. 
If  in  the  character  of  Daniel  Pegotty 
more  eloquently  and  more  reasonably 
than  he  has  ever  done  elsewhere,  even 
in  honest  Joe  Gargery,  he  has  enlarged 
on  his  favorite  abiding-place  for  virtue, 
he  has  also  nowhere  else  been  so  ready 
and  so  glad  to  welcome  her  in  those 
more  seemly  places  wherein  for  the 
most  part  he  can  find  no  resting-place 
for  her  feet.  Weak-minded  as  Doctor 
Strong  is,  fatuous,  if  the  reader  pleases, 
we  are  never  asked  to  laugh  at  the  kind¬ 
ly,  chivalrous  old  scholar,  as  we  are  at 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  ;  Clara  Pegotty 
is  no  better  woman  than  Agnes  Wick- 
field.  And  even  in  smaller  matters, 
and  in  the  characters  of  second-rate  im¬ 
portance,  we  may  find  the  same  sure¬ 
ness  of  touch.  It  has  been  made  a  re¬ 
proach  against  him  that  his  characters 
are  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  exter¬ 
nals  of  their  callings,  that  they  never 
speak  without  some  allusion  to  their  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  cannot  be  separated  from 
them.  In  the  extraordinary  number 
and  variety  of  characters  that  he  has 
drawn,  no  doubt  one  can  find  instances 
of  this.  For  so  many  of  these  charac¬ 
ters,  nearly  all,  indeed,  of  the  comic 
ones,  real  as  he  has  made  them  to  us, 
are  not,  when  we  come  to  examine 
them,  realities,  but  rather  conceptions 
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of  his  fancy,  which  he  has  to  shape  into 
realities  by  the  use  of  certain  traits  and 
peculiarities  of  humanity  with  which  his 
extraordinary  observation  has  supplied 
him.  Major  Pendennis,  and  Costi- 
gan,  and  Becky  Sharp  are  realities  whom 
Thackeray  idealizes,  makes  characters 
of  fiction  out  of.  But  Sam  Weller  and 
Mrs.  Gamp  are  the  children  of  fancy 
whom  Dickens  makes  real,  partly  by 
the  addition  of  sundry  human  attri* 
biites,  but  even  more  so  by  the  marvel¬ 
lous  skill  and  distinctness  with  which 
he  brings  them  and  keeps  them  before 
us.  But  in  order  to  do  this  he  is  oblig¬ 
ed  never  to  lose  sight,  or  to  suffer  us  to 
lose  sight,  of  those  peculiarities,  whether 
of  sp)eech,  or  manner,  or  condition, 
which  make  them  for  us  the  realities  that 
they  are.  And  in  so  doing  it  cannot 
but  happen  that  he  seems  to  thrust 
those  peculiarities  at  times  somewhat  too 
persistently  u]X>n  us.  In  “  David  Cop- 
perheld  ’*  this  is  not  so,  or  much  less 
so  than  anywhere  else,  except,  of 
course,  in  “  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,” 
Dickens’s  only  essay  at  the  romance 
proper,  where  the  characters  are  subor-  . 
dinate  to  the  story.  We  may  see  this, 
for  example,  by  comparing  Omer,  the 
undertaker,  in  ”  David  Copperfield,” 
with  Mould,  the  undertaker,  in  "  Mar¬ 
tin  Chuzzlewit.”  Mould  and  all  his 
family  live  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of 
funerals  ;  his  children  are  represented 
as  solacing  their  young  existences  by 
“  playing  at  buryin’s  down  in  the  shop, 
and  followin’  the  order-book  to  its  long 
home  in  the  iron  safe and  Mr. 
Mould’s  own  idea  of  fellowship  is  of  a 
person  “  one  would  almost  feel  disposed 
to  bury  for  nothing,  and  do  it  neatly, 
too  !”  On  his  first  introduction,  after 
old  .Anthony’s  death,  he  sets  the  seal 
on  his  personality  by  the  remark  that 
Jonas’s  liberal  orders  for  the  funeral 
prove  “  what  was  so  forcibly  observed 
by  the  lamented  theatrical  poet — buried 
at  Stratford — that  there  is  good  in 
everything.”*  That  touch  is  very 
comical,  but  also  very  grotesque  ;  it  is 
a  touch  of  fancy,  not  of  nature.  But 
when  David  Copperfield,  as  a  man,  re¬ 
calls  himself  to  the  recollection  of  the 
good-hearted  Omer,  who  had  known 
him  as  a  boy,  the  undertaker  is  revealed 
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in  a  very  different  fashion.  “To  be 
sure,”  said  Mr.  Omer,  touching  my 
waistcoat  with  his  forefinger ;  “  and 
there  was  a  little  child  too  !  There  was 
two  parties.  The  little  party  was  laid 
along  with  the  oth;r  party.  Over  at 
Blunderstone  it  was,  of  course.  Dear 
me  !  And  how  have  you  been  since  ?”* 
Every  one  must  be  conscious  of  the 
difference  here. 

“  Coragio  !  and  think  of  2850,” 
wrote  Macaulay  in  his  diary,  to  console 
himself  for  some  bitter  pill  of  .American 
criticism  he  had  been  forced  to  swallow. 
We  need  not  cast  our  thoughts  quite  so 
far  into  the  future  to  see  that  much  of 
what  gave  Dickens  his  popularity,  and 
still  keeps  it  with  so  many  of  us,  will 
avail  him  nothing  then.  Those  qualities 
which  so  endeared  his  writings  to  the 
great  mass  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
won  the  respect  even  of  those  who  could 
not  always  admire  the  method  and 
direction  of  their  employment,  will  have 
for  posterity  no  more  attraction  than 
will  many  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
so  lavishly  and  dauntlessly  expended 
them.  Our  descendants  will  have,  we 
may  be  very  sure,  too  frequent  and  too 
real  claims  upon  their  compassion  to  let 
them  spare  many  tears  for  those  rather 
theatrical  personages  which  Dickens  too 
often  employed  to  ptoint  his  moral. 
Harsh  as  it  may  seem  to  say,  whatever 
his  writings  may  actually  have  done  to 
reduce  the  sum  of  human  suffering  will 
tell  against  rather  than  for  them.  It 
will  always  be  so  with  those  who  employ 
fiction  for  the  purpose  of  some  particu¬ 
lar  social  or  {>olitical  reformation  ;  for 
the  wrongs  they  help  to  remove,  and 
the  evils  they  help  to  redress,  will  seem 
slight  and  unreal  in  the  pages  of  fic¬ 
tion,  because  they  have  so  long  ceasedt 
to  form  a  part  of  actual  existence.  K-. 
soul  of  good  nature  and  kindness  is  a 
quality  we  are  right  to  recognize  in  con¬ 
temporary  work,  and  for  that  work  it 
constitutes  a  special  and  a  noble  title  to 
our  praise  ;  but  posterity  will  judge  the 
writings  of  one  whom  their  forefathers 
called  a  great  writer  by  the  sheer  value 
of  the  writing,  and  such  praise,  if  it  be 
found  to  rest  on  no  more  practical 
foundation,  will  seem  to  them,  to  use 
the  words  of  one  of  Dickens’s  own 
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characters,  pious,  but  not  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  inevitable  that  much  of  his 
serious  and  sentimental  work  will  have 
for  future  generations  neither  the  at¬ 
traction  nor  the  solidity  that  it  had  for 
his  own.  For  the  tears  he  sought  to 
draw,  the  graver  feelings  he  sought  to 
move,  he  went  too  often,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  to  local  sources,  too  often  to 
artificial.  What  Lamb  said  of  comedy 
is  surely  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  all 
fiction  :  our  “  fire-side  concerns,”  at¬ 
tractive  as  they  are  to  us,  cannot  in 
reason  have  the  same  attraction  for 
those  who  have  never  warmed  them¬ 
selves  at  our  hearth.  Each  age  has  its 
own  fireside  ;  each  age  provides  its  own 
tears.  The  “  familiar  matter  of  to-day  ” 
will  not  be  the  familiar  matter  of  to¬ 
morrow.  It  is  the  splendid  sorrows  of 
a  Priam  or  a  Lear  that  touch  the  heart 
of  Time. 

“  The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone  ;  but  like  a  gulf  doth  draw 
What’s  near  it  with  it ;  it  is  a  massy  wheel. 
Fix’d  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser 
things 

Are  mortised  and  adjoin’d :  which  when  it 
falls 

Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.  Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan.” 

But  the  quality  of  a  humor  founded  in 
the  roots  of  our  common  humanity  can 
never  wax  old  nor  die,  and  it  seems  im¬ 


possible  to  imagine  a  day  when  the 
world  will  refuse  to  laugh  with  Dickens. 
The  careless  glance  of  curiosity,  or  the 
student’s  all-ranging  eye,  may  turn  a 
century  hence  upon  the  little  Nells  and 
Pauls,  the  Joes  and  the  Trotty  Vecks  ; 
but  the  Wellers  and  the  Pecksniffs,  the 
Swivellers  and  the  Micawbers  must 
surely  abide  forever,  unchanging  and 
immortal — immortals  of  lesser  note,  and 
with  more  of  mortal  mixture,  but  still  of 
the  same  lineage  with  Falstaff.  And 
then  with  the  laughter  that  they  stir  will 
be  remembered  and  confessed  the  real 
worth  of  the  noble  praise  Dean  Stanley 
gave  to  their  creator’s  memory,  praise 
whose  significance  our  own  age  has  in 
truth  too  ample  means  for  judging ; 
“  Remember,  if  there  be  any  who  think 
you  cannot  be  witty  without  being 
wicked  ;  who  think  that  in  order  to 
amuse  the  world,  and  to  awaken  the  in¬ 
terest  of  hearers  or  readers,  you  must 
descend  to  filthy  jests,  and  unclean  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  debasing  scenes,  so  wrote 
not  the  genial  loving  humorist  we  now 
mourn.  However  deep  his  imagination 
led  him  to  descend  into  the  dregs  of 
society,  he  still  breathed  an  untainted 
atmosphere  around  him  ;  he  was  still 
able  to  show  by  his  own  example  that, 
even  in  dealing  with  the  darkest  scenes 
and  most  degraded  characters,  genius 
could  be  clean  and  mirth  decent.” — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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When,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Drs. 
Huggins  and  Miller  published  the  first 
results  obtained  from  the  spectroscopic 
study  of  stars,  few  could  have  supposed 
that  a  line  of  research  so  difficult  and 
delicate  would  lead  to  the  bold  and  start¬ 
ling  views  of  the  star  depths  which  now 
seem  opening  out  before  us.  Still  less 
would  it  have  been  thought  that  the 
method  of  research  would  be  so  modi¬ 
fied  that  the  observations  belonging  to  it 
could  be  pursued  without  the  direct 
personal  study  of  the  stellar  spectra 
which  had  been  found  so  difficult  and 
even  (where  exact  researches  were  in 
question)  so  painful.  In  1864  the  ob¬ 
server  who  wished  to  determine  whether 


a  special  substance  existed  in  the  vapor¬ 
ous  atmosphere  of  a  star,  had  to  com¬ 
pare  the  spectrum  of  the  star  directly 
with  the  spectrum  of  the  substance.  In 
other  words,  he  had  first  to  turn  his 
telescope  upon  the  star  with  such  pre¬ 
cision  that  the  image  of  the  star  should 
fall  on  tbe  fine  slit  of  the  spectroscope 
(and  be  kept  there  by  clock  motion, 
driving  the  telescope  throughout  the 
operation),  and  the  light  of  the  star  be¬ 
ing  then  sifted  out  by  the  action  of  the 
prisms  in  the  spectroscope,  so  as  to  form 
a  rainbow  tinted  streak  or  spectrum 
crossed  by  dark  lines  where  certain  tints 
are  missing  (on  account  of  special  ab¬ 
sorptive  action  in  the  vaporous  atmos- 
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phere  of  the  star),  the  observer  had  to 
bring  into  the  same  field  of  view,  and 
into  precisely  corresponding  position, 
by  the  action  of  the  same  spectroscope, 
the  bright  line  spectrum  of  whatever 
substance  he  wished  to  deal  with.  If 
the  bright  lines  forming  the  spectrum 
of  magnesium,  or  sodium,  or  calcium, 
or  the  like,  were  found  to  correspond 
exactly  with  dark  lines  or  missing  tints 
in  the  s|>ectrum  of  the  star,  then  the 
observer  would  know  that  the  particular 
substance  giving  those  bright  lines  (or 
more  correctly  shining  with  those  tints) 
existed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  star. 
But  he  might  very  well  be  in  doubt  as 
to  the  precise  accuracy  of  the  coinci¬ 
dences  (on  which  everything  depends), 
or  he  might  not  be  able  to  perceive  clear¬ 
ly,  yet  might  suspect  the  existence  of 
one  or  other  of  the  dark  lines  necessary 
to  complete  the  evidence.  To  make 
sure  he  must  cause  the  electric  spark 
producing  the  spectrum  of  the  substance 
he  is  dealing  with  to  flash  again  and 
again  out  of  the  darkness,  wearying  the 
eye  by  the  constant  alternation  of  dark¬ 
ness  with  bright  light.  Not  a  few 
minutes,  but  many  hours,  or  even  sever¬ 
al  observing  nights,  would  be  required 
for  each  observation  of  the  sort  ;  and 
later,  some  other  observer,  with  differ¬ 
ent  visual  powers,  or  with  instruments 
of  greater  or  less  precision,  might  throw 
doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  observa¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  work  might  have  to 
be  repeated. 

Now’,  all  this  is  changed.  A  photo¬ 
graphic  record  of  the  spectrum  is  taken 
(hitherto  only  of  the  blue,  violet,  and 
ultra-violet  part,  but  before  long  the 
whole  visible  spectrum,  and  parts  invisi¬ 
ble  beyond  the  red  and  violet,  will 
doubtless  be  photographed),  and,  either 
at  the  same  time  or  under  precisely  the 
same  optical  conditions.a  photograph  of 
the  sun’s  spectrum  (not  taken  directly 
from  the  sun,  but  either  from  the  twi¬ 
light  sky  or  from  a  planet  like  Venus 
which  reflects  pure  sunlight):  and  then 
the  know’n  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  can  be  compared  directly  w’ith  the 
dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  (he  star. 
If  doubt  be  afterward  thrown  on  the 
result,  the  slips  with  the  recorded  pho¬ 
tographic  spectra  are  always  available 
for  comparison.  And  thus  star  after 
star  can  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
whose  light-record  of  their  vaporous 


structure  has  been  obtained.  Fainter 
and  fainter  stars  can  be  dealt  with  as 
the  sensitive  plates  are  made  more  deli¬ 
cate,  or  as  the  accuracy  of  the  clock¬ 
driving  of  telescopes  is  increased,  until 
the  photographic  plate  may  be  exposed 
during  the  whole  of  any  clear  night  to 
receive  the  light  impressions  from  a 
star.  Already  Dr.  Draper  has  obtained 
records  of  the  spectra  of  stars  of  the 
tenth  magnitude— that  is,  far  beyond 
the  range  of  ordinary  vision — though  as 
yet  such  records  of  faint  stars  have  not 
been  available  for  the  kind  of  research 
we  are  considering.  In  fact,  they  have 
only  been  received  accidentally,  so  to 
speak,  when  search  was  being  made  for 
something  entirely  different. 

We  are  not,  how’ever,  here  concerned 
to  consider  at  any  length  the  methods 
employed.  It  is  interesting,  and  will 
appear  more  so  as  we  proceed,  to  note 
how  widely  the  research  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  is  likely  to  be  extended  in  the 
future.  But  at  present  we  propose 
chiefly  to  discuss  the  most  remarkable 
result  which  has  rewarded  the  method 
of  spectroscopic  inquiry  into  the  stars, 
whether  by  ordinary  vision  or  by  the 
use  of  photographic  appliances. 

The  result  to  which  we  refer  is  the 
marshalling  of  the  stars  into  orders, 
different  in  color,  which  spectroscopic 
analysis  shows  to  be  due  to  difference 
in  present  physical  constitution,  which 
again  analogical  reasoning  shows  to  be 
due  to  difference  in  age. 

Take  first  the  bluish-white  stars  of 
which  Sirius,  Vega,  Altair,  and  others 
are  typical. 

In  the  first  place,  we  note  that  the 
only  star  of  this  order  whose  distance 
has  been  even  roughly  determined 
(Alpha  Centauri  in  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere  is  a  yellowish  white  star)  is  de¬ 
monstrably  a  much  larger  orb  than  our 
own  sun,  if  the  quantity  of  light  which 
a  sun  emits  is  any  indication  of  size. 
Siiius  is  su  remote  that  the  motion  of 
the  earth  in  her  vast  orbit,  185  million 
miles  in  diameter,  scarcely  at  all  affects 
the  apparent  position  of  that  brilliant 
star.  Very  exact  and  careful  study  of 
the  star  indicates  apparent  motion  (due 
to  the  earth’s  real  motion)  in  a  tiny 
ellipse,  the  larger  axis  of  which  is 
roughly  about  the  4000th  part  of  the 
moon’s  apparent  diameter — the  nature 
of  the  observation  being  such  that  this 
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larger  axis  may  be  as  much  as  the  3000th 
or  as  little  as  the  5000th  part  of  the 
moon’s  apparent  diameter,  or  even  lie 
outside  those  limits.  Taking  the  mean 
of  the  best  measurements,  a  distance  is 
inferred  so  great  that  our  sun's  light, 
were  he  placed  at  that  distance,  would 
be  reduced  to  about  the  50th  part  of 
the  apparent  lustre  of  a  leading  hist* 
magnitude  star,  or,  roughly,  to  about 
the  200th  part  of  the  lustre  of  Sirius. 
Hence  it  would  follow  that  if  an  aver* 
age  square  mile  of  the  surface  of  Sirius 
emits  as  much  light  as  an  average 
square  mile  of  the  sun’s  surface,  the 
surface  of  Sirius  must  be  200  times  as 
large  as  the  surface  of  our  sun.  If  so, 
the  diameter  of  Sirius  would  be  about 
14  times  the  diameter  of  the  sun  (for  14 
times  14  are  196),  and  his  volume  about 
2800  times,  or  in  round  numbers  3000 
times  the  volume  of  the  sun.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  this  volume,  or 
probably  his  mass,  is  less  than  a  thou* 
sand  times  larger  than  the  sun’s. 

Of  other  stars  of  the  bluish-white 
order  we  know  less,  with  precision,  but 
we  do  know  so  much  as  this,  that  all  the 
brighter  ones  must  be,  and  therefore 
even  the  fainter  ones  probably  are,  very 
much  larger  than  the  sun.  For  though 
the  actual  distance  of  Vega  and  Altair, 
for  example,  cannot  be  determined,  it 
is  because  they  are  so  far  away  that  at¬ 
tempts  at  measurement  fail.  If  either 
of  them  were  as  near  as  Sirius,  its  dis¬ 
tance  would  be  as  readily  determinable. 
But  the  measures  which,  applied  to 
Sirius,  give  a  recognizable  result,  fail 
utterly  when  applied  to  Vega  and 
Altair.  It  is  true,  results  are  published 
in  our  books  of  astronomy  which  if  ac¬ 
cepted  would  indicate  a  measured  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  case  of  Vega,  but  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  untrustworthy.  Vega  and  Altair 
lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  best 
methods  of  measurement  yet  invented. 
But  noting  that  their  lustre  still  ex¬ 
ceeds  many  times  that  which  the  sun 
would  have  if  removed  to  the  distance 
of  Sirius,  we  infer  safely  that  the  lustre 
of  these  two  bluish- white  stars  exceeds 
in  yet  greater  degree  that  which  our  sun 
would  have  if  removed  to  their  dis¬ 
tance  :  in  what  precise  degree  we  can¬ 
not  determine,  but  we  may  confidently 
say  that  these  stars  are  very  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  our  own  sun.  The  same  argu¬ 
ment  applies  to  all  the  brighter  stars  of 


the  bluish-white  kind.  And  having 
thus  inferred  that  so  many  stars  of  this 
color  exceed  our  sun  in  size,  it  is  a 
highly  probable  inference  that  all  do  (the 
fainter  being  simply  very  much  farther 
away),  if  it  shall  appiear  that  all  the 
stars  of  this  kind  possess  certain  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  which  stars  of  other 
colors  do  not  possess.  For  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  because  all  bluish  white 
stars  yet  examined  possess  such  charac¬ 
teristics,  so  will  others  of  the  same  color 
which  may  hereafter  be  examined  ;  and 
again,  that  because  no  other  stars  have 
yet  been  found  to  possess  these  charac¬ 
teristics  but  stars  of  a  bluish-white 
color,  therefore  others  which  may  here¬ 
after  be  found  to  possess  them  will  also 
be  of  this  color  ;  it  is  clearly  as  fair  an 
inference  to  assume  that  the  great  size 
characterizing  all  the  stars  of  this  kind 
yet  tested  or  testable  in  this  respect  is  a 
characteristic  also  of  the  class. 

Now  it  appears  from  direct  spectro¬ 
scopic  study  of  these  stars,  as  well  as 
from  their  spiectra,  that  they  differ  in 
physical  structure  in  marked  manner 
and  degree  from  our  sun.  The  lines 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  relatively 
cool  hydrogen — hydrogen  exerting  an 
absorptive  action  on  the  light  from  the 
central  glowing  mass — in  these  stars, 
are  always  much  stronger  and  broader 
than  in  the  spectrum  of  our  sun.  1  do 
not  dwell  here  on  a  question  which  has 
arisen  as  to  a  certain  line  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  common  both  to  calcium 
and  hydrogen,  and  has  therefore  given 
rise  to  certain  discussions  (running,  in 
my  opinion,  far  in  advance  of  the  evi¬ 
dence)  as  to  the  identity  of  some  cle¬ 
ment  common  to  both  calcium  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  which  of  course,  according  to 
that  view,  would  neither  of  them  be 
elements.  I  prefer  now  to  consider  only 
the  broad  lines  of  distinction  between 
the  various  orders  of  stars,  and  not  to 
discuss  minutia  which  may  hereafter 
very  probably  be  shown  to  be  altogether 
without  significance.* 

Now  the  great  breadth  and  strength 


*  Just  as  Professor  Young,  by  using  spec¬ 
troscopes  of  great  dispersive  power  and  show¬ 
ing  lines  to  be  diverse  which  with  inferior  in¬ 
struments  had  seemed  identical,  has  entirely 
destroyed  the  imagined  validity  of  evidence  on 
which  certain  very  bold  assumptions  as  to  the 
elementary  constitution  of  matter  had  been 
baaed. 
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of  the  hydrogen  lines  in  these  monstrous 
suns  (suns  exceeding  our  sun  much  as 
our  sun  exceeds  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and 
as  these  planets  exceed  our  earth,  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Mars)  may  be  taken  safely 
enough  to  indicate  the  existence  of  much 
deeper  and  denser  atmospheres  of  rela¬ 
tively  cool  hydrogen  around  those  suns 
than  exist  around  our  own.  Yet  the  in 
tense  brightness  and  whiteness  of  those 
suns  serve  to  show  that  such  deep  envel¬ 
opes  of  relatively  cool  hydrogen  are  by 
no  means  due  to  the  longer  continuance 
of  a  process  of  cooling.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  the  greater 
intensity  of  the  radiation  of  those  parts 
of  the  stars’  light  which  form  the  contin¬ 
uous  background  of  the  spectrum,  and 
not  the  greater  intensity  of  the  absorp¬ 
tive  action  of  the  hydrogen,  which  really 
occasions  these  lines  to  appear  broad 
and  dark.  The  hydrogen  itself,  which, 
owing  to  the  great  lightness  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  under  the  same  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  pressure,  extends  high 
above  the  other  gaseous  envelopes,  form¬ 
ing  the  outer  parts  of  these  intensely 
bright  white  stars,  is  no  doubt  itself  in¬ 
tensely  hot.  Most  probat^y  it  is  far 
hotter  than  those  hydrogen  layers  which 
cause  the  finer  absorptive  lines  of  hy¬ 
drogen  in  the  spectrum  of  our  own  sun 
and  his  fellows.  But  so  much  more 
intense  is  the  light  radiated  from  the 
glowing  mass  within  (mostly  from  glow¬ 
ing  gas  at  great  pressure,  I  think)  that 
the  absorptive  lines  of  hydrogen  appear 
by  contrast  very  broad  and  very  strong. 

On  this  view  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  the  darkness  of  the  hydrogen  lines 
is  a  characteristic  of  stars  at  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  our  sun  and 
suns  of  his  class.  And  finding  this 
characteristic  associated  with  some 
stars  which  are  certainly  of  enormous 
sire,  and  with  other  stars  which  may 
be  thus  exceptionally  large,  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  this  association  is  not  ac¬ 
cidental — that  all  stars  having  these 
very  strong  hydrogen  lines  are  very 
much  larger  than  our  own  sun. 

Whether  we  can  accept  this  infer¬ 
ence  or  not  will  depend  very  much  on 
whether  we  can  regard  the  youth  of  a 
sun  as  in  any  way  correlated  with  the 
sun’s  size.  The  reasoning  which  I 
have  applied  to  planets — the  justice  of 
which  reasoning  seems  confirmed  by 


the  accordance  of  the  results  to  which 
it  leads  with  observed  facts — may  be 
applied  also  to  the  stars.  I  have  shown 
that  if  two  planets  of  different  size  are 
at  any  given  epoch  in  the  same  stage  of 
planetary  life — that  is,  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature — the  smaller  will  presently 
pass  into  a  more  advanced  stage  than 
the  larger  will  have  attained  to,  because 
it  will  part  with  its  heat  at  a  relatively 
greater  rate.  Supposing,  forJnstance, 
the  diameter  of  the  larger  planet  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  smaller, 
and  therefore  the  surface  four  times  as 
great,  and  the  volume  (or  mass,  if  the 
planets  are  of  nearly  the  same  density) 
eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  other, 
it  is  evident  that  as  the  quantity  of  heat 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter,  or  eight  times  as  great  in  the  larger 
planet  when  the  two  are  at  the  same 
temperature,  while  the  rate  of  emission, 
being  proportional  to  the  surface,  is  but 
four  times  as  great,  the  supply  of  heat 
in  the  larger  will  last  twice  as  long  as 
the  smaller  supply  of  heat  in  the  smaller 
planet.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  this  rea¬ 
soning  applies  equally  to  the  stars  ;  and 
if  we  could  only  be  assured  that  at  any 
given  time  two  stars  of  unequal  size 
were  in  exactly  the  same  stage  of  stellar 
life,  we  should  be  sure  that  at  any  much 
later  stage  the  smaller  star  would  be 
much  more  advanced  in  stellar  life  than 
the  larger. 

The  difficulty  arises  here,  however, 
that  we  have  no  means  of  proving,  but 
on  the  contrary  strong  reason  for  doubt¬ 
ing,  whether  the  stars  of  our  galaxy  be¬ 
gan  their  existence  of  stars  at  any  com¬ 
mon  lime.  When  we  see  the  various 
orders  of  nebulous  masses  within  the 
galaxy,  and  note  how  very  different  these 
nebulae  seem  to  be  as  to  condition,  while 
the  very  existence  of  true  nebulae  (many 
of  which  we  may  regard  as  unformed 
suns  or  star  clusters)  indicates  the  great 
diversities  of  age  existing  among  the 
occupants  of  stellar  space,  we  perceive 
how  very  unsafe  it  would  be  to  assume 
that  the  stars,  simply  because  they  are 
stars,  began  their  existence  as  such  all 
at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time. 
The  contrary  is  not  only  far  more  prob¬ 
able,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
certain. 

All  we  can  safely  assume  is,  that  the 
greater  size  and  mass  of  a  star  indicates 
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the  much  longer  continuance  of  all  the 
stages  of  its  career,  past  and  to  come — 
that  it  has  been  much  longer  in  passing 
through  the  inchoate  stage,  and  through 
its  first  stages  as  a  formed  sun,  and  that 
it  will  be  very  much  longer  in  passing 
through  all  those  stages  which  it  has 
still  to  go  through,  than  our  own  sun  or 
other  suns  of  the  same  class.  Looking 
at  such  a  sun  as  Sirius,  for  example,  we 
may  believe  that  at  the  beginning  of  its 
present  stage  of  existence  as  a  bluish- 
white  sun,  our  sun  and  Sirius  may  have 
both  been  bluish-white,  but  that  our 
sun,  being  very  much  smaller,  has  passed 
onward  into  the  stage  when  a  star  shines 
with  yellowish-white  lustre,  and  will  per¬ 
haps  pass  onward  to  the  later  stages  of 
which  we  have  yet  to  speak,  while  Sirius 
and  Vega  are  still  shining  as  bluish-white 
stars.  But  we  cannot  assume  that  any 
small  bluish-white  star  which,  gives  (as 
many  small  stars  do)  the  same  sort  of 
spectrum  as  Sirius,  is  in  reality  an  enor¬ 
mously  large  sun,  another  Sirius  in  fact, 
shining  with  the  same  sort  of  light  be¬ 
cause,  beginning  its  existence  at  about 
the  same  epoch,  it  has  taken  a  much 
longer  time  than  our  sun  to  reach  the 
same  stage  of  sun  life.  It  may  be  that 
a  bluish-white  star,  with  strong  hydro¬ 
gen  lines  in  its  spectrum,  is  no  larger 
than  our  sun,  or  is  even  smaller  than  he 
is  ;  but  having  come  into  existence  as  a 
sun  much  later,  has  not  reached  the  same 
stage  of  development. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  not  here 
fall  into  an  error  of  the  same  sort  as 
that  which  vitiated  the  earlier  reasonings 
of  Sir  William  Herschel  respecting  the 
stellar  distances.  He  regarded  the 
brightness  of  a  star  as  fairly  indicating 
its  distance,  assuming  all  stars  to  be  of 
the  same  general  order  ;  later  we  see  a 
tendency  on  his  part  to  fall  into  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme,  and  regard  brightness  as 
rather  indicating  the  real  size  of  a  star 
than  proximity.  Neither  inference  can 
in  point  of  fact  be  relied  upon  ;  some 
faint  stars  are  large  ones  very  far  off ; 
others  are  really  small  stars  not  farther 
off,  or  even  nearer,  than  their  fellows. 

So  it  is  in  the  case  before  us.  Some 
bluish-white  suns  with  spectra  indicative 
of  stellar  youth  are  no  doubt  enormously 
large  orbs,  compared  with  which  our  sun 
is  little  more  than  as  a  dwarf  compared 
with  a  giant  ;  such  suns  are  young  be¬ 


cause  they  are  large  ;  the  stages  of  their 
lives  are  all  very  much  shorter  than  the 
corresponding  stages  of  the  lives  of  our 
sun.  But  others  no  doubt  of  these 
young  suns  are  really  young  in  years  as 
well  as  in  development  ;  they  are  young¬ 
er  than  our  sun,  not  because  they  re¬ 
quire  longer  time  intervals  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  their  life,  but  because  they 
began  their  stellar  life  later. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  spectra 
of  these  bluish-white  stars  are  not  all 
exactly  alike.  They  arc  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  greater  or  less 
breadth  and  diffuseness  of  the  lines  of 
hydrogen,  and  also  by  various  degrees 
of  strength  and  visibility  of  the  finer 
lines.  It  may  possibly  be  that  hereafter, 
in  such  distinctions  as  these,  we  may  be 
able  to  recognize  evidence  as  to  the  size 
of  a  star — that,  for  instance,  a  large  star 
in  passing  through  the  first  stage  of 
stellar  life  may  present  characteristics 
always  different  in  certain  respects  from 
those  presented  by  smaller  orbs  in  pas¬ 
sing  through  the  same  stage.  If  so,  we 
shall  have  a  new  means  of  dealing  with 
the  architecture  of  the  heavens  ;  for, 
knowing  something  of  the  real  size  of  a 
star  in  this  way,  we  may  infer  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  apparent  size,  and  thus 
place  it  correctly  in  position  in  space, 
instead  of  knowing  only  the  direction  in 
which  it  lies,  at  some  distance  unknown. 

Pass  now  to  the  next  order  of  suns, 
of  which  Aldebaran,  Capella,  and  our 
own  sun  are  examples.  “In  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  Aldebaran,”  says  Dr.  Huggins, 
“  the  lines  of  hydrogen  are  reduced  to 
about  the  proportion  they  possess  in  the 
solar  spectrum  ;  the  other  lines  of  the 
spectrum  are  no  longer  fine  and  difficult 
to  see  ;  we  have  in  full  the  triple  line  of 
magnesium.”  I  have  seen  the  spectrum 
of  Capella  as  photographed  by  Professor 
Henry  Draper  of  New  York,  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  as 
received  after  reflection  from  the  surface 
of  Jupiter.  Matters  were  so  arranged 
that  the  two  spectra  were  of  the  same 
strength.  Now  when  these  photo¬ 
graphs  were  placed  side  by  side  (the 
corresponding  dark  lines  being  brought 
into  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  eye 
could  run  along  a  dark  line  of  Capella 
into  the  corresponding  dark  line  of  the 
sun)  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  slightest  difference  between 
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the  two  spectra.  Almost  every  line  in 
the  spectrum  of  Capella  corresponded 
with  a  dark  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun  ;  in  each  case  the  strength  of  the 
lines  corresponded  very  closely.  Only 
after  a  prolonged  and  close  scrutiny 
could  I  satisfy  myself  that  one  or  two 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  seemed  slight¬ 
ly  stronger  than  the  corresponding  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  Capella,  and  in  these 
cases  I  found  that  these  very  lines  are 
known  to  be  slightly  strengthened  by 
absorptive  action  experienced  as  they 
pass  through  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter. 
In  this  case,  apart  from  a  slight  dis¬ 
turbing  influence  due  to  this  absorptive 
action,  a  comparison  was  made  between 
our  sun  and  Capella,  precisely  as  from 
a  world  travelling  round  a  sun  equidis¬ 
tant  from  these  two  orbs.  The  practical 
identity  of  the  two  spectra  is  the  best 
proof  yet  afforded  of  the  oneness  of 
constitution  (with  infinite  variety  of  dis¬ 
tribution)  throughout  our  galaxy. 

Again,  however,  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  a  difficulty  akin  to  that 
already  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  relative  dimensions  of  the 
bluish-white  stars.  Only  that,  whereas 
in  their  case  we  could  only  recognize 
the  extreme  probability  that  many  stars 
of  that  order  differ  largely  in  size 
from  Sirius  and  Vega,  we  have  in  the 
case  of  stars  of  the  second  order  not 
only  probable  inference  of  this  sort,  but 
proof  positive  that  two  at  least  among 
the  stars  of  the  second  order  differ 
exceedingly  in  size  from  our  own  sun. 

For  although  we  do  not  know  the 
actual  distance  of  either  Capella  or  Alde- 
baran  (1  disregard  utterly  all  the  meas¬ 
urements  of  Capella’s  distance  which 
arc  given  in  our  books  of  astronomy,  or 
rather  I  regard  these  as  proving  conclu¬ 
sively  that  Capella  lies  utterly  beyond 
the  range  of  measurement*),  we  do 


*  It  is  sinfi^lar  that  any  faith  should  be 
placed  by  professional  asttonomers  in  measure¬ 
ments  so  manifestly  untrustworthy  as  those 
which  have  been  given  in  the  case  of  stars  like 
Capella,  Polaris,  and  Arcturus.  When  we 
remember  that  the  star  61  Cygni,  which  comes 
next  in  distance — probahly — to  Alpha  Centauri, 
was  first  set  by  the  careful  measurements  of 
Bessel  some  three  times  as  far  away,  and  then 
brought  by  the  equally  careful  and  refined 
measurements  of  Peters  to  only  twice  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  Alpha  Centauri  —  a  correction  of 
twenty  millions  of  miles,  or  more  than  three 


know  certainly  that  our  sun  placed  at 
the  distance  of  either  of  these  stars  would 
shine  with  very  much  less  light  than 
either  of  them.  We  know  that,  set 
beside  Alpha  Centauri,  he  would  shine 
with  about  a  third  part  of  the  light  of 
that  star.  Now,  Capella  shines  with 
almost  exactly  half  the  light  of  Alpha 
Centauri,  and  Aldebaran  with  ab«ut 
three  sevenths.  Thus  our  sun  set  at 
the  distance  of  Alpha  Centauri  would 
shine  with  about  two  thirds  the  lustre 
of  Capella,  and  about  seven  ninths  the 
lustre  of  Aldebaran.  But  each  of  these 
stars  is  at  least  five  times  farther  away 
than  Alpha  Centauri,  or  otherwise  the 
persistent  efforts  made  to  determine  the 
distance  of  each  must  long  ere  this  have 
been  rewarded  with  more  success  than 
astronomers  have  hitherto  attained  in 
this  direction.  Thus  each  would  look 
at  least  twenty-five  times  as  bright  as  it 
actually  does  if  removed  from  its  present 
distance  to  that  of  Alpha  Centauri. 
Therefore  Capella  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  give  about  forty  times  (roughly)  as 
much  light  as  our  sun  at  the  same 
distance,  and  Aldebaran  at  least  thirty 
times  as  much.  But  in  the  case  of  two 
stars  whose  spectra  are  very  similar  to 
the  spectrum  of  our  sun,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  on  (the  average)  each  square 
mile  of  surface  gives  out  about  the  same 
quantity  of  light  as  (on  the  average)  each 
square  mile  of  the  surface  of  the  sun. 
It  would  follow  on  this  assumption, 
which  is  not  a  very  bold  one,  that  the 
surface  of  Capella  is  about  forty  times 
as  large  as  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and 
the  surface  of  Aldebaran  about  thirty 
times  as  large — say,  for  convenience  of 


years’  light  journey — we  see  how  utterly  un¬ 
reliable  must  be  estimates  like  those  (due  to 
Peters)  which  set  Arcturus  about  eight  times. 
Polaris  about  fourteen  times,  and  Capella 
about  twenty-one  times  as  far  away  as  Alpha 
Centauri.  The  error  in  the  determination  of 
the  annual  displacement  of  61  Cygni  was  fully 
one,^sixth  the  annual  displacement  of  the  near¬ 
est  star  in  the  heavens — Alpha  Centauri— the 
only  star  in  my  opinion  whose  distance  has 
been  fairly,  though  roughly,  measured.  Of 
what  use,  then,  to  give  us  the  annual  displace¬ 
ments  of  the  three  stars  named,  when  even 
that  assigned  to  Arcturus  is  only  the  eighth  of 
that  nearest  star's — that  is,  the  whole  displace¬ 
ment  which  Peters  claimed  to  have  observed 
in  the  case  of  that  star  is  only  three  fourths  of 
the  discrepancy  between  his  result  and  Bessel's 
in  the  case  of  another  star  ? 
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the  much  longer  continuance  of  all  the 
stages  of  its  career,  past  and  to  come — 
that  it  has  been  much  longer  in  passing 
through  the  inchoate  stage,  and  through 
its  first  stages  as  a  formed  sun,  and  that 
it  will  be  very  much  lunger  in  passing 
through  all  those  stages  which  it  has 
still  to  go  through,  than  our  own  sun  or 
other  suns  of  the  same  class.  Looking 
at  such  a  sun  as  Sirius,  for  example,  we 
may  believe  that  at  the  beginning  of  its 
present  stage  of  existence  as  a  bluish- 
white  sun,  our  sun  and  Sirius  may  have 
both  been  bluish-white,  but  that  our 
sun,  being  very  much  smaller,  has  passed 
onward  into  the  stage  when  a  star  shines 
with  yellowish-white  lustre,  and  will  per¬ 
haps  pass  onward  to  the  later  stages  of 
which  we  have  yet  to  speak,  while  Sirius 
and  Vega  are  still  shining  as  bluish* white 
stars.  But  we  cannot  assume  that  any 
small  bluish-white  star  which,  gives  (as 
many  small  stars  do)  the  same  sort  of 
spectrum  as  Sirius,  is  in  reality  an  enor¬ 
mously  large  sun,  another  Sirius  in  fact, 
shining  with  the  same  sort  of  light  be¬ 
cause,  beginning  its  existence  at  about 
the  same  epoch,  it  has  taken  a  much 
longer  time  than  our  sun  to  reach  the 
same  stage  of  sun  life.  It  may  be  that 
a  bluish-white  star,  with  strong  hydro¬ 
gen  lines  in  its  spectrum,  is  no  larger 
than  our  sun,  or  is  even  smaller  than  he 
is  ;  but  having  come  into  existence  as  a 
sun  much  later,  has  not  reached  the  same 
stage  of  development. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  not  here 
fall  into  an  error  of  the  same  sort  as 
that  which  vitiated  the  earlier  reasonings 
of  Sir  William  Herschel  respecting  the 
stellar  distances.  He  regarded  the 
brightness  of  a  star  as  fairly  indicating 
its  distance,  assuming  all  stars  to  be  of 
the  same  general  order  ;  later  we  see  a 
tendency  on  his  part  to  fall  into  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme,  and  regard  brightness  as 
rather  indicating  the  real  size  of  a  star 
than  proximity.  Neither  inference  can 
in  point  of  fact  be  relied  upon  ;  some 
faint  stars  are  large  ones  very  far  off ; 
others  are  really  small  stars  not  farther 
off,  or  even  nearer,  than  their  fellows. 

So  it  is  in  the  case  before  us.  Some 
bluish-white  suns  with  spectra  indicative 
of  stellar  youth  are  no  doubt  enormously 
large  orbs,  compared  with  which  our  sun 
is  little  more  than  as  a  dwarf  compared 
with  a  giant ;  such  suns  are  young  be¬ 


cause  they  are  large  ;  the  stages  of  their 
lives  are  all  very  much  shorter  than  the 
corresponding  stages  of  the  lives  of  our 
sun.  But  others  no  doubt  of  these 
young  suns  are  really  young  in  years  as 
well  as  in  development ;  they  are  young¬ 
er  than  our  sun,  not  because  they  re¬ 
quire  longer  time  intervals  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  their  life,  but  because  they 
began  their  stellar  life  later. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  spectra 
of  these  bluish-white  stars  are  not  all 
exactly  alike.  They  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  greater  or  less 
breadth  and  diffuseness  of  the  lines  of 
hydrogen,  and  also  by  various  degrees 
of  strength  and  visibility  of  the  finer 
lines.  It  may  possibly  be  that  hereafter, 
in  such  distinctions  as  these,  we  may  be 
able  to  recognize  evidence  as  to  the  size 
of  a  star — that,  for  instance,  a  large  star 
in  passing  through  the  first  stage  of 
stellar  life  may  present  characteristics 
always  different  in  certain  respects  from 
those  presented  by  smaller  orbs  in  pas¬ 
sing  through  the  same  stage.  If  so,  we 
shall  have  a  new  means  of  dealing  with 
the  architecture  of  the  heavens  ;  for, 
knowing  something  of  the  real  size  of  a 
star  in  this  way,  we  may  infer  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  apparent  size,  and  thus 
place  it  correctly  in  position  in  space, 
instead  of  knowing  only  the  direction  in 
which  it  lies,  at  some  distance  unknown. 

Pass  now  to  the  next  order  of  suns, 
of  which  Aldebaran,  Capella,  and  our 
own  sun  are  examples.  ‘‘  In  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  Aldebaran,”  says  Dr.  Huggins, 
”  the  lines  of  hydrogen  are  reduced  to 
about  the  proportion  they  possess  in  the 
solar  spectrum  ;  the  other  lines  of  the 
spcct'um  are  no  longer  fine  and  difficult 
to  see  ;  we  have  in  full  the  triple  line  of 
magnesium.”  I  have  seen  the  spectrum 
of  Capella  as  photographed  by  Professor 
Henry  Draper  of  New  York,  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  as 
received  after  reflection  from  the  surface 
of  Jupiter.  Matters  were  so  arranged 
that  the  two  spectra  were  of  the  same 
strength.  Now  when  these  photo¬ 
graphs  were  placed  side  by  side  (the 
corresponding  dark  lines  being  brought 
into  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  eye 
could  run  along  a  dark  line  of  Capella 
into  the  corresponding  dark  line  of  the 
sun)  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  slightest  difference  between 
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the  two  spectra.  Almost  every  line  in 
the  spectrum  of  Capella  corresponded 
with  a  dark  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun  ;  in  each  case  the  strength  of  the 
lines  corresponded  very  closely.  Only 
after  a  prolonged  and  close  scrutiny 
could  I  satisfy  myself  that  one  or  two 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  seemed  slight* 
ly  stronger  than  the  corresponding  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  Capella,  and  in  these 
cases  I  found  that  these  very  lines  are 
known  to  be  slightly  strengthened  by 
absorptive  action  experienced  as  they 
pass  through  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter. 
In  this  case,  apart  from  a  slight  dis¬ 
turbing  influence  due  to  this  absorptive 
action,  a  comparison  was  made  between 
our  sun  and  Capella,  precisely  as  from 
a  world  travelling  round  a  sun  equidis¬ 
tant  from  these  two  orbs.  The  practical 
identity  of  the  two  spectra  is  the  best 
proof  yet  afforded  of  the  oneness  of 
constitution  (with  infinite  variety  of  dis¬ 
tribution)  throughout  our  galaxy. 

Again,  however,  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  a  difficulty  akin  to  that 
already  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  relative  dimensions  of  the 
bluish-white  stars.  Only  that,  whereas 
in  their  case  we  could  only  recognize 
the  extreme  probability  that  many  stars 
of  that  order  differ  largely  in  size 
from  Sirius  and  Vega,  we  have  in  the 
case  of  stars  of  the  second  order  not 
only  probable  inference  of  this  sort,  but 
proof  positive  that  two  at  least  among 
the  stars  of  the  second  order  differ 
exceedingly  in  size  from  our  own  sun. 

For  although  we  do  not  know  the 
actual  distance  of  either  Capella  or  Alde- 
baran  (I  disregard  utterly  all  the  meas¬ 
urements  of  Capella's  distance  which 
are  given  in  our  books  of  astronomy,  or 
rather  I  regard  these  as  proving  conclu¬ 
sively  that  Capella  lies  utterly  beyond 
the  range  of  measurement*),  we  do 


*  It  is  singular  that  any  faith  should  be 
placed  by  professional  astronomers  in  measure¬ 
ments  so  manifestly  untrustworthy  as  those 
which  have  been  given  in  the  case  of  stars  like 
Capella,  Polaris,  and  Arcturus.  When  we 
remember  that  the  star  61  Cygni,  which  comes 
next  in  distance — -frobahly — to  Alpha  Centauri, 
was  first  set  by  the  careful  measurements  of 
Bessel  some  three  times  as  far  away,  and  then 
brought  by  the  equally  careful  and  refined 
measurements  of  Peters  to  only  twice  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  Alpha  Centauri  —  a  correction  of 
twenty  millions  of  miles,  or  more  than  three 


know  certainly  that  our  sun  placed  at 
the  distance  of  either  of  these  stars  would 
shine  with  very  much  less  light  than 
either  of  them.  We  know  that,  set 
beside  Alpha  Centauri,  he  would  shine 
with  about  a  third  part  of  the  light  of 
that  star.  Now,  Capella  shines  with 
almost  exactly  half  the  light  of  Alpha 
Centauri,  and  Aldebaran  with  atwut 
three  sevenths.  Thus  our  sun  set  at 
the  distance  of  Alpha  Centauri  would 
shine  with  about  two  thirds  the  lustre 
of  Capella,  and  about  seven  ninths  the 
lustre  of  Aldebaran.  But  each  of  these 
stars  is  at  least  five  times  farther  away 
than  Alpha  Centauri,  or  otherwise  the 
persistent  efforts  made  to  determine  the 
distance  of  each  must  long  ere  this  have 
been  rewarded  with  more  success  than 
astronomers  have  hitherto  attained  in 
this  direction.  Thus  each  would  look 
at  least  twenty-five  times  as  bright  as  it 
actually  does  if  removed  from  its  present 
distance  to  that  of  Alpha  Centauri. 
Therefore  Capella  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  give  about  forty  times  (roughly)  as 
much  light  as  our  sun  at  the  same 
distance,  and  Aldebaran  at  least  thirty 
times  as  much.  But  in  the  case  of  two 
stars  whose  spectra  are  very  similar  to 
the  spectrum  of  our  sun,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  on  (the  average)  each  square 
mile  of  surface  gives  out  about  the  same 
quantity  of  light  as  (on  the  average)  each 
square  mile  of  the  surface  of  the  sun. 
It  would  follow  on  this  assumption, 
which  is  not  a  very  bold  one,  that  the 
surface  of  Capella  is  about  forty  times 
as  large  as  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and 
the  surface  of  Aldebaran  about  thirty 
times  as  large — say,  for  convenience  of 


years’  light  journey — we  see  how  utterly  un¬ 
reliable  must  be  estimates  like  those  (due  to 
Peters)  which  set  Arcturus  about  eight  timet, 
Polaris  about  fourteen  times,  and  Capella 
about  twenty-one  times  as  far  away  as  Alpha 
Centauri.  The  error  in  the  determination  of 
the  annual  displacement  of  61  Cygni  was  fully 
one^sixth  the  annual  displacement  of  the  near¬ 
est  star  in  the  heavens — Alpha  Centauri — the 
only  star  in  my  opinion  whose  distance  has 
been  fairly,  though  roughly,  measured.  Of 
what  use,  then,  to  give  us  the  annual  displace¬ 
ments  of  the  three  stars  named,  when  even 
that  assigned  to  Arcturus  is  only  the  eighth  of 
that  nearest  star’s — that  is,  the  whole  displace¬ 
ment  which  Peters  claimed  to  have  observed 
in  the  case  of  that  star  is  only  three  fourths  of 
the  discrepancy  between  his  result  and  Bessel’s 
in  the  case  of  another  star  ? 
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calculation,  thirty-six  instead  of  forty  in 
the  former  case,  and  twentyfive  instead 
of  thirty  in  the  latter.  Then  it  would 
follow  that  the  diameter  of  Cap>ella  is  six 
times  as  great,  that  of  Aldebaran  five 
times  as  great,  as  the  diameter  of  our 
sun.  Hence  the  volume  of  Capella 
would  be  (216)  times  more  than  200 
times,  and  the  volume  of  Aldebaran 
(125  times)  more  than  100  times  our 
sun's.  Of  course  the  calculation  is  very 
rough,  and  a  great  deal  is  assumed. 
Albeit  nearly  all  the  assumptions  have 
been  such  as  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
increase  our  estimate  of  the  size  of  these 
seemingly  giant  suns  of  our  own  sun’s 
order.  It  is  certain  Capella  and  Aldeb¬ 
aran  are  at  least  five  times  farther  away 
than  the  sun — they  may  be  very  much 
farther  away  even  than  that.  There  is 
no  room  for  doubt  about  the  photo¬ 
metric  measurements  by  which. the  rela¬ 
tive  brightness  of  the  sun,  Cap>ella,  and 
Aldebaran,  at  the  same  distance,  has 
been  determined.  It  may  p>erhaps  be 
doubtful  whether  the  intrinsic  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  surface  of  our  sun  is  so  near¬ 
ly  the  same  as  that  of  the  surfaces  of 
Capella  and  Aldebaran  as  to  leave  the 
estimate  we  have  formed  appreciably 
unaffected  by  whatever  correction  may 
be  due  to  this  cause  ;  but  be  it  noticed 
that  we  have  already  made  a  correction, 
since  we  have  reduced  the  estimate  of 
Capella's  surface  from  forty  to  thirty-six 
times,  and  that  of  Aldebaran’s  from 
thirty  to  twenty-five  times,  that  of  the 
sun’s  surface. 

Now,  if  Capella  really  has  a  diameter 
six  times  greater  than  the  sun’s,  every 
stage  in  the  cooling  of  Capella — that  is, 
every  stage  of  this  star’s  life — would 
probably  last  about  six  times  as  long  as 
the  corresponding  stage  in  the  lifetime 
of  our  sun.  For  the  volume  being  on 
this  assumption  216  times  as  great,  it 
would  be  in  that  degree  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  in  Capella,  at  any  the  ^ame 
stage  of  its  existence,  would  exceed  the 
quantity  of  heat  in  the  sun,  whether  we 
consider  actual  or  potential  heat  arising 
from  the  contraction  due  to  gravity. 
The  heat  would  pass  away  from  a  sur¬ 
face  only  36  times  greater  that  is,  not 
316  times  as  fast  (which  would  make  the 
supply  last  just  as  long,  but  at  one  sixth 
that  rate)  ;  therefore  the  supply  would 
last  about  six  times  as  long.  In  the 


case  of  Aldebaran  the  supply  for  each 
stage  of  star-cooling  would  last  about 
five  times  as  long.  These  numbers  are, 
of  course,  very  far  from  exactness  ;  but 
they  suffice  to  show  that  the  lifetime  of 
one  star  of  a  given  class  or  order  may 
exceed  very  much  in  duration  that  of 
another  star  of  the  same  kind. 

We  come  next  to  the  stars  or  suns  of 
the  third  order,  whose  light,  instead  of 
being  bluish-white  like  that  of  Sirius  or 
Vega,  or  yellowish  white  like  that  of 
Capella  or  of  our  sun,  is  of  an  orange- 
yellow  tint.  The  best  representative  of 
this  class  of  sun  is  A  returns,  whose 
spectrum  is  somewhat  like  that  of  our 
own  sun,  but  presents  characteristic 
peculiarities,  which  the  late  Father  Sec- 
chi  regarded  as  corresponding  to  what 
we  might  expect  in  a  sun  like  ours  at  a 
time  when  a  great  number  of  spots  were 
present  on  its  surface.  If  we  adopt  this 
opinion,  we  should  regard  Arcturus  as 
a  permanently  spotted  sun.  Dr.  Hug¬ 
gins  merely  remarks  of  Arcturus  that  it 
is  a  star  of  another  order,  which  includes 
the  solar  type,  but  the  star  seems  to  be 
removed  farther  than  the  sun  is  in  the 
order  of  change  from  the  typical  form 
as  we  meet  it  in  Vega  and  Sirius.  Here 
the  typical  lines  are  no  longer  present  as 
a  strong  group.  The  line  which  has 
been  regarded  as  belonging  to  both  cal¬ 
cium  and  hydrogen  is  stronger,  relative¬ 
ly,  than  in  the  solar  s[>ectrum.  The  spec¬ 
trum  of  this  star  is  crowded  with  fine 
lines,  and  in  the  visible  part  resembles 
the  solar  spectrum,  but  in  the  ultra¬ 
violet  part,  which  hitherto  alone  photog¬ 
raphy  has  recorded,  the  lines  are  more 
intense  than  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
are  differently  grouped. 

The  inference  from  the  observed 
peculiarities  of  the  spectrum  of  the  star 
Arcturus  is  that  this  is  a  sun  further  ad¬ 
vanced  in  sun-life  than  our  own. 

Now,  here  again  the  question  as  to 
size  is  answered  in  a  way  suggesting 
that  there  is  no  present  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  size  of  a  star  and  its  age  or 
state  of  development.  So  far  as  size  is 
concerned,  Arcturus,  if  it  had  begun  its 
existence  as  a  sun  at  the  same  time  as 
our  own  sun,  should  have  been  much 
less  advanced  than  he  is.  For  Arcturus 
is  half  as  bright  again  as  Capella.  yet  lies 
at  least  as  far  away  as  that  distance 
which  we  have  assigned  as  the  least 
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possible  distance  for  Capella.  There¬ 
fore  all  that  we  have  said  about  Capella 
and  Aldebaran  applies  with  increased 
force  to  Arcturus.  His  surface  is  prob¬ 
ably  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  times  as 
large  as  the  sun’s,  even  if  we  assume  that 
the  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  surface  of 
this  older  star  is  equal  to  that  of  our 
sun’s  surface  ;  but  it  is  probably  less, 
in  which  case  to  account  for  the  great 
amount  of  light  emitted  by  Arcturus  we 
must  assume  the  surface  to  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  its  intrinsic  brilliancy 
is  less.  Even  with  a  surface  only  sixty- 
four  times  as  great  as  the  sun’s,  Arcturus 
would  have  a  diameter  exceeding  his 
eight  times,  and  a  volume  exceeding  his 
nearly  five  hundred  times.  Arcturus 
would  therefore  be  a  sun  marvellously 
surpassing  our  own  in  volume,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  in  mass  also.  We  may  infer, 
reasonably  enough,  that  the  family  of 
worlds  over  which  this  mighty  orb  bears 
sway  surpasses  in  like  degree  in  dignity 
and  importance  that  ruled  over  by  our 
own  sun. 

In  passing,  let  it  be  noticed  that  all 
these  considerations  as  to  the  great 
size  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  stars 
of  the  first  order  (the  bluish-white 
suns),  of  some  at  any  rate  of  the  stars 
of  the  second  order  (the  yellowish-white 
suns),  and  of  one  at  least  of  the  stars  of 
the  third  order  the  (orange-yellow  suns) 
are  enormously,  one  may  say  overwhelm¬ 
ingly,  strengthened,  if  we  accept  Dr. 
Siemens’  view  of  the  exhaustion  of  each 
sun’s  rays  as  they  do  their  work  in 
space.  For  in  that  case  all  the  stars 
must  emit  very  much  more  light  than 
we  have  been  assuming  that  they  do. 
In  fact,  if  that  theory  were  true,  the 
mere  visibility  of  a  star  at  the  distance 
of  Sirius  would  imply  that  the  sun  so 
seen  across  depths  of  space  exceeding 
at  least  a  million  times  the  entire  span  of 
the  earth’s  orbit,  was  an  orb  compared 
with  which  our  sun  is  less  than  the 
tiniest  meteor  compared  with  the  mighty 
mass  of  our  earth.  For  our  own  sun, 
if  he  does  anything  like  the  work  as¬ 
signed  him  by  Dr.  Siemens,  must 
exhaust  all  his  light-giving  as  well  as 
heat-giving  energies  long  before  he  can 
extend  the  news  of  his  existence  as  a 
sun  even  to  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
star.  Yet  there  in  the  star  depths  are 
ten  thousand  suns  which  do  much  more 


than  merely  make  themselves  visible 
athwart  such  distances,  some  of  them 
even  giving  hundreds  of  times  as  much 
light  as  our  sun  would  give  if — without 
any  such  exhaustion  of  his  rays  in  space 
— he  shone  from  beyond  such  distances 
as  separate  those  orbs  from  us. 

But  apart  from  all  such  questions  as 
these,  there  is  to  me  something  most 
impressive  in  the  thought  of  what,  as 
thus  interpreted  by  spectrum  analysis, 
the  heavens  reveal  to  us.  Of  old  it 
was  known  that  one  star  differs  from 
another  in  glory — meaning  perhaps  in 
brightness  only.  In  color,  too,  it  had 
been  seen  that  the  stars  are  unlike.  But 
who  would  have  ventured  to  surmise 
that  in  real  size  the  suns  that  people 
space  are  so  unlike  ?  Who  could  have 
supposed  that  any  instruments  men  could 
devise  would  enable  us  to  judge  which 
are  the  younger,  which  the  older  stars  ? 
Yet  even  the  most  cautious  among  our 
astronomical  physicists,  Dr.  Huggins, 
the  ablest  of  our  spectroscopists,  accepts 
this  as  the  only  reasonable  solution  of 
the  observed  differences  in  star  spectra. 
“  We  cannot  resist,”  he  says,  ”  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  in  Arcturus  ”  (and  the  other 
stars  of  that  class)  ”  we  have  to  do  with 
a  star  which  has  departed  farther  from 
the  condition  in  which  Vega  now  is  than 
our  sun  has  yet  done.  The  question 
presents  itself.  Have  we  before  us  stars 
of  permanently  different  orders,  or  have 
w'e  to  do  with  some  of  the  life-changes 
through  which  all  stars  pass  ?  Does 
the  sun’s  position,  somewhere  before 
Arcturus  in  the  order  of  change,  indicate 
also  his  relative  age  ?  On  these  points 
we  know  nothing  certainly.”  ”  If  I 
may  give  some  play  to  the  scientific  use 
of  the  imagination,”  he  added,  address¬ 
ing  his  audience  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
”  I  would  ask  you  to  imagine  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  from  some  remote  part  of  the 
universe,  seeing  for  the  first  time  an  old 
man  with  white  hair  and  wrinkled  brow, 
to  ask,  ‘  Was  he  bom  thus  ?’  the  answer 
would  be,  ‘  No  ;  in  this  child,  this  youth, 
this  man  of  mature  age,  you  see  some 
of  the  life-changes  through  which  the  old 
man  has  passed.’  So,  giving  play  to  the 
scientific  imagination,  there  may  have 
been  a  time  when  a  photograph  of  the 
solar  spectrum  would  have  presented 
the  typical  lines  only  which  are  still  in 
Vega.  At  a  subsequent  period  these 
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would  have  been  narrower  and  more 
defined,  and  other  lines  would  have 
made  their  appearance.  And  if  we  allow 
this  scientific  imagination  to  project  these 
Royal  Institution  Friday  evenings  into 
the  far  future,  the  lecturer,  clad  it  may 
be  in  the  skin  of  a  white  bear,  may  have 
to  describe  how  the  spectrum  of  the  then 
feeble  sun  has  already  passed  into  the 
class  of  spectra  distinguishing  those 
stars  which  shine  with  red  light  ” 

It  is  evident  that  our  great  astronomi* 
cal  physicist  recognizes  no  perpetual 
energy  in  suns,  even  in  the  mightiest. 
He  sees  them  passing  downward  along 
the  scale  of  stellar  being,  gradually  part¬ 
ing  with  more  and  more  of  their  stored- 
up  energies,  not  recruiting  themselves 
with  their  own  energies  stored  up  after 
doing  their  full  work  !  And  in  this,  with 
all  respect  to  an  eminent  practical  physic¬ 
ist,  he  shows  himself  more  philosophical 
as  well  as  more  practical.  He  recognizes 
that  the  same  law  which  affects  the  small 
and  the  short-lived,  the  large  and  the 
long-lived  must  also  submit  to.  Prac¬ 
tically  eternal  though  to  our  conceptions 
the  duration  of  each  stage  of  a  sun’s 
life  may  be,  each  such  stage  is  neverthe¬ 


less  finite,  even  though  a  sun  exceed  our 
own  a  million  times  in  volume  or  in 
mass.  The  heavens  present  to  us  a 
scene  of  tremendous — nay,  of  inconceiv¬ 
able  energy.  Suns  upon  suns,  to  mill¬ 
ions,  to  tens  of  millions,  to  hundreds, 
even  to  thousands  of  millions,  occupy 
space  around  us.  In  every  stage  of 
stellar  life  they  are  at  work,  illumining, 
heating,  and  guiding  the  systems  which 
circle  around  them.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  the  most  powerful  telescope  He  thou¬ 
sands  of  millions  more,  re|>eating  the 
same  story  of  seemingly  infinite  energy, 
seemingly  endless  duration.  Yet  each 
one  of  those  orbs,  and  therefore  the 
sum  of  all,  or  the  universe  as  we  know 
it,  tends  to  an  end — an  end  which  may 
be,  however,  but  the  beginning  of  new 
forms  of  existence,  while  the  gaseous 
nebulae,  now  mere  masses  of  vapor,  may 
then  have  entered  on  sun-life,  to  carry 
on  the  same  story,  to  teach  the  same 
lesson,  that  though  each  order  of  cre¬ 
ated  things  tends  onward  to  an  end, 
yet  to  such  orders  we  can  trace  no  visi¬ 
ble  limit — “  End  is  there  none  to  the 
universe  of  God  :  lo,  also,  there  is  no 
beginning." — Cornhill  Magazine. 


Klf  iKeiVTjV, 

BY  THE  LATE  CHARLES  BADHAM. 

Sweet  spirit,  from  that  semblance  free 
Of  frail  mortality,  see  how 
My  widowed  heart  divorced  from  love  and  rest, 

Unblessing  and  unblessed, 

Still  mourns  for  thee. 

My  couch  of  silence  hast  thou  visited  ? 

There  lies  the  head 
That  never  ached,  but  hands  of  thine. 

With  looks  of  love  and  touch  divine. 

Its  pillow  spread  ; 

There  beats  the  heart  so  lonely  and  unfriended 
That  if  on  joy  depended 
Its  pulse  of  life,  that  ministry 
With  thy  last  sigh  had  ceased  to  be 
In  grief’s  forlorn  captivity, 

With  hope  unblended. 

That  left  me  none  beloving,  loved  by  none. 

Now  thou  art  gone. 

To  pains  unshared,  unsharing. 

Of  every  good  despairing. 

Unsoothed,  alone  ! 

— Temple  Bar. 
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A  LESSON  ON  DEMOCRACY.* 
BY  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 


You  have  invited  me  to  be  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  your  Institute  for  the  present 
year.  I  look  over  the  list  of  those  who 
have  preceded  me  in  this  office,  and  I 
see  the  names  of  men  supremely  distin¬ 
guished  in  science  and  literature,  and  I 
naturally  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  in 
the  position  in  which  I  stand.  In  most 
respects  my  office  is  a  sinecure — a  great 
honor  to  me,  but  an  honor  which  carries 
no  authority  with  it.  1  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  working  of  the  Institute  ;  I 
do  not  know  in  any  detail  the  subjects 
with  which  you  are  occupied.  Person¬ 
ally  you  are  almost  all  strangers  to  me, 
but  you  expect  me  to  make  you  an  ad¬ 
dress  ;  and  an  address,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
a  mere  vague  declamation,  implies  some 
thing  in  common  between  the  speaker 
and  his  audience.  I  am  myself  a  mere 
literary  student  ;  you  are  busy  men, 
busy  in  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the 
practical  and  political  life  of  England. 
What  topic  am  I  to  select  on  which  I 
can  speak  and  you  will  care  to  listen  to 
me  ? 

You  wish  me,  I  presume,  to  take  some 
historical  subject.  But  history  is  the 
record  of  all  that  men  have  thought  and 
said  and  done  and  made  of  themselves 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  that  is 
a  very  wide  field  indeed.  I  might  take 
if  1  liked  some  critical  or  striking  epoch 
in  English  annals  and  talk  about  that 
for  an  hour  or  two,  but  I  do  not  see  of 
what  use  it  would  be.  A  lecture  may 
be  worth  something  if  it  is  addressed  to 
a  class  who  are  themselves  studying  the 
subject  of  it.  It  is  of  no  value  at  all 
when  it  is  a  mere  display  of  the  lecturer’s 
opinions  on  a  subject  of  which  his  hear¬ 
ers  have  no  particular  knowledge  and 
do  not  care  to  acquire  any.  They  can¬ 
not  judge  whether  he  is  talking  sense 
or  nonsense,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  them  whether  it  be  one  or  the  other. 
If  he  can  hold  their  attention  they  will 
listen  to  what  he  has  to  say  ;  but  they 
will  go  away  and  forget  all  about  it — per¬ 
haps  the  wisest  thing  that  they  can  do. 


*  Address  to  the  Institute,  Birmingham, 
November  3d,  1882. 


I  do  not  wish  to  waste  your  time  or 
my  own  either,  and,  therefore,  having 
the  world  before  me,  I  have  considered 
what  is  the  greatest  common  interest 
which  you  and  I  have  together.  1  find 
it  in  the  relation  in  which  we  all  stand 
together  at  this  time  to  our  common 
country.  When  John  Knox  once  spoke 
freely  to  Queen  Mary  about  some  of  her 
doings  in  Scotland,  the  Queen  asked 
him  who  he  was,  that  he  dared  to  speak 
thus  to  his  sovereign.  Knox  answered, 
“  I  am  a  plain  citizen  of  this  common¬ 
wealth,  madam.”  We  are  all  citizens 
of  this  English  commonwealth,  but  we, 
the  people  of  England,  are  also  in  some 
sense  now  the  sovereigns  of  England. 
It  has  been  governed  by  kings  ;  it  has 
been  governed  by  an  aristocracy  ;  it  is 
now  governed  by  the  people.  \Vhat  the 
people  say  shall  be  done  will  be  done  ; 
what  the  people  say  shall  be  the  law  will 
be  the  law  ;  and  you  in  particular  in 
this  town  have  not  the  least  to  say  in  the 
matter.  The  destinies  of  this  great 
empire  are  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  nation  itself,  and  we  all  collectively 
will  have  to  answer  to  those  who  come 
after  us  for  the  condition  to  which  we 
bring  it. 

I  have  chosen,  therefore,  for  our  sub¬ 
ject  on  this  occasion  the  fortunes  of 
some  other  commonwealths,  which  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  same  stages  which  we 
have  passed  through,  and  arrived  at  the 
same  result,  where  privilege  of  class  was 
extinguished,  where  all  the  citizens  had 
equal  political  rights,  and  the  power  was 
vested  in  the  numerical  majority.  \Ve 
have  their  history  before  us  ;  we  can  see 
how  they  rose,  how  they  acted,  and  to 
what  end  they  came.  There  is  no  special 
virtue  in  the  form  of  a  constitution,  as 
if  any  constitution  could  be  devised 
which  would  enable  a  country  to  go  on 
mechanically  when  once  the  form  was 
completed.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
succeed  or  fail  as  they  manage  their 
affairs  well  or  ill.  Wise  action  depends 
on  knowledge,  and  a  chart  which  shows 
the  rocks  and  shoals  where  other  free 
communities  have  gone  to  pieces  ought 
to  be  welcome  to  all  of  us. 
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You  have  all  heard,  at  least,  in  a  gen-  tempted  to  believe  with  Leibnitz  that 
eral  way,  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  we  are  but  automatons  after  all,  fancy- 
Thebes  and  Argos,  and  such  places,  ing  ourselves  free,  yet  going  through  our 
They  were  the  leading  commonwealths  transmigrations  as  surely  and  with  as 
.nmong  a  multitude  of  independent  states  little  volition  of  our  own  as  an  acorn  is 
— states  which  were  scattered  over  the  metamorphosed  into  an  oak  or  a  eater- 
whole  of  continental  Greece,  over  the  pillar  into  a  butterfly, 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  along  the  It  may  be  asked  why  the  larger  grains 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coasts  of  of  quicksilver  did  not  swallow  the  small, 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  even  North  Africa,  why  the  stronger  of  these  states  did  not 
Each,  as  a  rule,  was  independent  of  annex  the  weak  ?  They  were  constantly 
every  other  ;  each  had  its  own  constitu-  at  war  with  one  another.  Why  did  they 
tion,  and  made  its  own  wars  and  revo-  not  follow  up  their  victories  by  crush- 
lutions  exactly  as  it  pleased.  The  ing  their  enemies  down  and  taking  their 
Hellenic  race  had  the  same  passion  for  lil^rties  away  ?  The  answer  is  that  it 
freedom  which  we  have.  These  sepa-  was  against  the  genius  of  a  free  race, 
rate  centres  of  political  and  intellect-  The  Greeks  during  the  period  of  their 
ual  life  stimulated  each  others  emula*  greatness  held  that  liberty  was  the 
tion  ;  and  small  as  the  whole  race  was,  parent  of  everything  that  is  excellent  in 
according  to  modern  notions,  they  made  men,  and  that  each  community  had  an 
so  much  of  themselves  that  the  names  inalienable  right  to  govern  itself  in  its 
of  their  illustrious  men  shine  like  fixed  own  way.  That  was  one  reason, 
stars  in  the  pages  of  human  history.  Another  was,  that  they  believed  that  a 
They  have  left  works  of  art  behind  state  which  aims  at  empire  will  have  to 
them  whi^h  later  sculptors  have  scarcely  pay  for  it  by  losing  its  own  liberties, 
approached  and  have  never  excelled.  So  strongly  this  was  felt  that  they  did 
and  a  literature,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  not  even  attempt  to  keep  in  subjection 
history  which  are  the  purest  intellectual  their  own  colonies.  Men  who  had  been 
treasures  that  the  world  possesses.  bred  under  free  institutions  desired 

Mere  spots  they  were  most  of  them,  necessarily  to  be  no  less  free  when  they 
Birmingham  alone  would  have  cut  up  migrated  elsewhere.  They  carried  their 
into  half  a  dozen  of  them.  Five  or  six  liberty  with  them,  and  insisted  on  keep- 
thousand  families  were  enough  to  form  ing  it  in  its  fullest  measure  ;  and  the 
an  independent  community.  But  we  parent  state  was  obliged  to  consent  or 
find  in  their  development  all  the  phe-  to  violate  its  own  principles.  A  colony 
nomena  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  could  be  held  against  its  will  only  by 
our  own  larger  stage,  the  same  preju-  military  force,  and  liberty,  it  was  well 
dices,  the  same  passions,  the  same  am-  understood,  would  have  a  short  shrift  at 
bitions,  the  same  struggles.  They  had  home  when  it  meant  tyranny  abroad, 
their  privileged  classes,  who  believed  Athens  only,  in  the  height  of  her 
that  all  the  world  was  made  for  them  to  splendor,  intoxicated  by  her  great  vic- 
enjoy  themselves  in,  and  there  w’ere  the  tories  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  at- 
workers  outside  who  thought  that  they  tempted  to  form  an  empire.  She  con- 
were  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  good  stituted  herself  sovereign  of  the  seas, 
things,  and  at  last  to  the  whole  of  them,  and  forced  the  island  states  to  be  her 
There  were  reform  bills  and  revolutions,  subjects.  It  was  not  the  work  of  her 
kingships  passing  into  constitutions,  hereditary  nobles.  It  was  not  the  work 
constitutions  into  democracies,  democ-  of  ambitious  soldiers.  It  was  the  work 
racies  perishing  of  their  own  excesses  of  the  democracy  led  on  by  enthusiastic 
and  turning  into  despotisms.  Such  orators  ;  and  the  result  of  it  was,  that 
phenomena,  recurring  in  innumerable  after  fifty  years  Athenian  statesmen  had 
instances  and  under  all  varieties  of  cir-  come  to  believe  that  right  and  wrong 
cumstances,  point  to  tendencies  in  were  only  words,  and  cynically  to  say 
human  nature  itself  which  we  may  ex-  so.  Athens,  the  mother  city  of  freedom, 
pect  to  find  wherever  men  of  vigorous  roused  the  genius  of  freedom  itself  to 
tempers  are  gathered  into  civil  society,  take  arms  against  her.  She  fell  after  a 
So  like,  indeed,  was  that  old  Greek  struggle  which  stands  recorded  in  the  im- 
world  to  our  modem  world,  that  one  is  mortal  pages  of  Thucydides.  Her  em- 
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pire  was  torn  from  her.  She  was  left 
free  under  the  form  of  a  constitution, 
but  her  spine  was  broken.  Her  glory 
and  her  greatness  were  gone  forever. 

Three  centuries  later  another  great 
republic  went  in  for  empire.  The  Ro¬ 
man  generals  brought  under  the  Eagles 
half  Europe  and  Asia,  the  whole  of  the 
then  civilized  world.  They  conquered 
it  and  they  kept  it  ;  but  to  keep  it  they 
had  to  sacrifice  their  own  liberties.  If 
there  be  any  general  truth  at  all  estab¬ 
lished  by  political  experience,  it  is  this  : 
that  one  free  people  cannot  keep  subject 
to  them  against  their  wills  other  people 
of  the  same  nature  and  aspirations  as 
themselves.  Kings  may  govern  an  em¬ 
pire,  aristocracies  and  oligarchies  may 
govern  an  empire,  and  the  dependent 
states  will  submit  because  they  are  no 
worse  treated  than  their  fellow-subjects 
at  home.  But  free  nations  are  bound 
to  respect  in  others  the  rights  which  they 
claim  for  themselves,  and  for  a  free 
nation  to  conquer  another  and  hold  it 
fast,  and  then  tell  it  to  govern  itself 
under  the  forms  of  freedom  in  a  way 
that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  con¬ 
queror,  is  a  problem  of  which  no  states¬ 
man  has  yet  found  a  solution,  and,  I 
imagine,  never  will.  The  exi>eriment  can 
only  end  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
the  subject  countries  will  be  let  go,  or 
the  conquering  country  itself  will  fall 
under  the  same  authority  as  its  domin¬ 
ions. 

The  smaller  Greek  states  then  re¬ 
mained,  many  of  them  for  centuries, 
each  working  out  for  itself  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  political  existence.  It  would 
be  merely  confusing  if  I  was  to  follow 
the  history  of  them  in  detail  ;  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  it.  They  were 
studied  by  one  of  the  acutest  men  who 
ever  wrote  on  political  subjects.  Aris¬ 
totle  surveyed  them  all,  and  drew  from 
the  examination  certain  principles  on 
government  in  general,  and  on  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  democratic  states  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  exposed.  They  were  then 
very  near  their  extinction.  Their  best 
days  were  over.  Aristotle  did  not  write 
as  a  patriot  or  as  a  prophet.  He  wrote 
as  a  scientific  observer  with  the  phe¬ 
nomena  complete  in  his  hands. 

The  mother  states,  like  Athens  and 
Thebes  and  Sparta,  and  many  others, 
had  begun  as  monarchies.  According 


to  the  story,  their  first  kings  had  been 
the  sons  of  the  Olympian  gods.  They 
had  been  men  at  any  rate  of  energy  and 
genius,  and  young  communities,  before 
laws  and  customs  had  had  time  to  grow, 
necessarily  remained  under  some  capable 
leader  or  leaders.  When  a  king  died, 
his  son  or  his  brother  was  his  natural  suc¬ 
cessor.  Sensible  men  wished  to  avoid 
disputes,  and  inheritance  was  a  rough- 
and-ready  rule  which  came  first  to  hand. 
It  was  true  that  the  sons  of  the  sens  of 
gods  were  only  grandsons  of  gods,  and 
the  virtue  might  become  attenuated. 
But  the  lineage  was  good.  Children  of 
illustrious  fathers  had  a  noble  example 
before  them  and  had  been  nobly  trained, 
and  if  they  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people  they  soon  lost  their  thrones. 
The  early  princes  were  indeed  like  our 
own  Plantagenets,  rather  the  first  among 
their  peers  than  absolute  sovereigns, 
and  they  continued  to  rule  because  they 
could  do  all  that  their  subjects  could  do 
better  than  they.  Homer’s  Ulysses  was 
king  of  Ithaca,  a  little  island  no  bigger 
than  Jersey.  Yet  Ulysses  filled  the 
world  with  his  name.  He  was  first  in 
battle  first  in  council,  first  as  an  orator, 
first  in  the  athletic  games.  And  this  was 
not  all.  He  was  seaman,  carpenter 
and  shipwright,  and  husbandman. 
“  Put  me  in  a  fallow  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  before  me,”  he  said  ;  ”  put  me  in 
a  meadow  with  a  scythe  when  the  hay  is 
ready  for  cutting,  and  let  me  see  the 
man  in  Greece  that  can  do  a  better 
day's  work  than  I.”  The  most  high- 
spirited  people  saw  no  shame  in  being 
ruled  by  such  chiefs  as  Ulysses,  and 
while  the  breed  lasted  they  did  not  ask 
for  constitutions. 

But  the  breed  could  not  last  forever. 
Not  every  Ulysses  had  a  Telemachus  for 
a  son.  'To  bom  to  high  place  may 
make  one  man  into  a  hero,  but  it  may 
make  another  into  a  blockhead  or  a 
profligate.  You  may  remember  Dr. 
Johnson’s  defence  of  primogeniture  that 
it  made  but  one  fool  in  a  family.  In 
due  time  the  sovereignty  would  fall  to 
some  prince  who  was  vicious  and  inca¬ 
pable  ;  but  meanwhile,  when  great  men 
died  they  did  not  die  altogether  ;  they 
left  their  minds  behind  them  in  the  form 
of  laws.  In  the  place  of  personal  power 
there  grew  up  the  power  of  laws,  of 
which  the  whole  community  was  the 
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guardian.  Kings  and  nobles  then  be¬ 
came  less  necessary  ;  the  people  were 
able  to  manage  much  for  themselves  ; 
and  as  all  movements  tend  to  continue 
till  checked  by  some  external  form,  from 
claiming  much  the  people  claimed  the 
whole,  and  the  power  of  the  state  came 
to  rest  in  the  votes  of  the  majority  of 
the  citizens.  But  the  process  did  not 
rest  there.  Democracies  go  on  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  equal  ;  and 
this  is  not  true,  for  nature  has  made 
them  unequal.  Some  are  wise,  some 
foolish,  some  are  brave,  some  are  cow¬ 
ards,  some  are  industrious,  some  idle, 
some  weak,  some  determined  and  strong. 
The  superior  nature  leads  the  inferior. 
The  inferior  feels  the  difference  and 
cannot  help  itself.  Thus  parties  formed 
under  ambitious  chiefs,  parties  turned  to 
factions,  and  factions  to  sedition.  Law 
lost  its  authority,  and  as  an  escape  from 
anarchy  the  boldest  popular  leaders 
became  dictators  and  despots. 

Thus  in  a  hundred  instances  the  fa¬ 
miliar  forms  of  political  transformations 
were  present  before  Aristotle’s  eyes  like 
a  set  of  specimens  on  a  dissecting  table. 
To  give  his  inquiry  method,  he  began 
with  asking  for  what  object  political  con¬ 
stitutions  existed.  "  Man  in  society,” 
he  says,  ”  is  the  best  of  animals.  Man  in 
a  state  of  nature  is  the  worst,  for  he  has 
no  law  but  his  own  will  ;  his  appetites 
are  unbounded,  and  his  superior  faculty 
makes  him  the  more  able  to  gratify 
them.  The  object  of  civil  society, 
therefore,  is  to  cultivate  the  best  part  of 
man’s  nature,  and  to  raise  him  from  being 
a  savage  into  a  moral  and  intellectual 
being.  If  men  are  to  live  in  society  they 
must  consider  others  as  well  as  them¬ 
selves.  Rules  must  be  laid  down  for 
their  conduct,  and  all  are  not  equally 
able  to  judge  what  those  rules  should 
be.  Some  see  clearer  than  others  what 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done.  Some 
are  better  natured  than  others,  and  are 
more  ready  to  do  right  when  it  is  shown 
them.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  the  bad  must  be  guided  in  some 
way  or  other  by  those  who  are  wiser  and 
better  than  themselves.” 

But  then  the  question  rises  who  are 
the  wise  and  who  are  the  good.  How 
are  they  to  be  discovered  and  placed  in 
authority  ?  Like  seeks  to  like.  The 
wise  are  the  minority  ;  and  the  majority 


are  not  likely  to  distinguish  them. 
Nature  offers  her  help.  In  the  act  of 
forming  they  have  been  led  by  some 
superior  person  to  begin  with.  The 
high-bred  horse  produces  the  high-bred 
colt.  When  the  father  goes  they  take 
his  son,  thinking  it  probable  that  the 
virtue  will  be  inherited.  And,  in  fact, 
Aristotle  says  this  is  so  in  a  certain 
measure,  or  the  principle  of  inheritance 
would  never  have  been  submitted  to 
as  It  has  been.  Blood  does  go  for  much, 
and  breeding  goes  for  much.  Very 
brilliant  qualities  are  often  transmitted 
through  several  generations.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  though  nature  does  her  best  she 
sometimes  fails.  The  heir  may  be  a  fool, 
or  the  line  may  degenerate  altogether. 
Some  other  rule  has  to  be  looked  for. 
Inheritance  breaks  down,  and  then  men 
look  to  wealth.  They  choose  those  who 
have  great  possessions.  Rich  men  have 
managed  their  own  affairs  well.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  they  will  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth  well.  They 
can  attend  to  them,  for  they  are  not 
obliged  to  work.  They  will  be  above 
corruption,  for  they  have  enough  al¬ 
ready,  and  can  afford  to  be  impartial. 

So  men  think,  says  Aristotle,  but 
they  find  they  are  mistaken-  Rich  men 
never  believe  they  have  enough,  and  if 
you  give  them  power  they  will  use  it  for 
their  own  advantage.  The  means  by 
which  wealth  is  accumulated  do  not 
always  point  to  the  best  kind  of  men, 
and  often  indicate  the  worst.  Or,  again, 
it  may  be  inherited,  and  so  indicate  no 
fitness  at  all.  A  plutocracy,  in  fact, 
has  all  the  faults  of  an  aristocracy  and 
none  of  its  merits.  To  make  piolitical 
superiority  a  reward  of  money,  is  to  set 
the  whole  community  on  making  money 
as  the  first  business  of  life,  and  thus 
demoralize  every  one. 

What  is  to  be  done,  then,  Aristotle 
asks.  Where  is  wisdom  to  be  found  and 
what  is  the  place  of  understanding  ?  If, 
he  says,  any  man  or  set  of  men  were 
distinctly  and  visibly  superior  to  the  rest 
in  intellect  and  character,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  comparison,  such  man,  or 
men,  as  the  matter  of  course,  would  rule 
the  rest.  Or,  again,  if  there  were  any 
distinctly  stronger  than  the  rest,  they 
would  rule,  because  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  them.  The  hares 
and  rabbits,  he  says,  once  petitioned  the 
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lions  for  equality  of  suffrage.  The 
lions  told  them  they  must  wait  till  their 
teeth  and  claws  were  grown.  The 
barons  at  Runnymede,  who  forced 
Magna  Charta  out  of  King  John,  would 
have  given  the  English  people  much  the 
same  answer.  We  talk  of  rights  ;  but 
rights  are  abstract  and  the  world  is 
practical.  There  are  only  so  many 
concrete  rights  in  the  world  as  there  is 
power  to  enforce.  You  may  say  that 
men  have  a  right  to  justice  because  they 
cannot  be  governed  without  some  degree 
of  it  ;  but  all  have  not  a  right  to  a  share 
in  the  government  till  they  are  strong 
enough  to  insist  upon  their  share,  and 
what  that  share  is  to  be  depends  on  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  on  their  own  tempera¬ 
ment.  Warlike  races  whose  business 
lies  in  fighting  prefer  to  be  under  a 
chief.  So  do  people  who  have  warlike 
neighbors  and  are  liable  to  invasion. 
The  Israelites  asked  for  a  king,  because 
they  suffered  from  Philistines  and  Amal- 
ekites.  Our  colony  of  Natal  refuses  to 
be  responsible  for  itself  because  of 
Cetewa>o  and  the  Zulus.  The  essential 
thing,  Aristotle  says,  is  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  whatever  it  is,  shall  be  of  a  kind 
which  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  In  average  times,  however, 
hard  as  the  problem  may  be  of  finding 
out  the  ablest  man,  impossible  as  it  may 
be  to  do  it  completely  well,  Aristotle’s 
decided  opinion  was  that  countries  ought 
to  succeed  the  best,  the  level  of  life 
and  character  was  likely  to  be  higher, 
and  the  p>eople  happiest  and  best  satis¬ 
fied,  where  they  made  their  own  laws  and 
themselves  elected  their  own  officers. 
Why  then  was  it  that  all  Greece  was 
strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  free  consti¬ 
tutions  ?  It  was  in  part,  he  said,  because 
the  people  when  they  obtained  power 
had  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  alter 
their  laws.  They  had  assumed  that 
laws  were  likely  to  be  unfair  which  had 
come  down  to  them  from  princes*  and 
nobles.  They  had  not  seen  that,  while 
the  first  condition  of  stability  in  a  free 
constitution  was  that  all  ranks  should  be 
equally  subject  to  law,  law  depended 
for  its  observance  on  custom  and  rev¬ 
erence  ;  and  to  familiarize  men  with  the 
idea  that  it  could  be  easily  changed,  was 
to  break  the  back  of  its  authority.  All 
men  agreed  that  the  best  and  wisest 
ought  to  rule.  The  law  was  but  the 


accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ablest  men 
of  many  generations.  It  had  no  force 
save  what  it  derived  from  the  consent 
or  respect  of  those  who  lived  under  it. 

It  was  not  like  a  law  of  nature,  which 
would  enforce  itself.  It  might  need 
amending,  but  even  real  improvements 
did  more  harm  than  good  if  they  shook 
the  feeling  of  prescriptive  reverence. 
In  art  and  sciences  new  inventions  might 
be  adopted  immediately.  In  politics, 
where  so  much  depended  on  custom,  the 
changes  ought  to  be  as  few  as  |)OSsible, 
and  always  to  be  undertaken  reluctantly. 

From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that 
Aristotle  was  a  Conservative,  but  he 
was  true  to  the  central  principles  of 
Liberalism,  and  he  refused  to  admit 
that  free  constitutions  had  failed  from 
the  cause  generally  alleged  to  explain  it. 
In  self-governed  states  the  power  is 
with  the  numerical  majoiily.  It  was 
said  then,  and  it  has  been  said  in  our 
time,  that  in  every  community  the  fools 
are  the  majority.  Dion  Cassius,  the  his- 
•  torian,  speaking  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  says  that  the  change  to  the 
Empire  was  necessarily  a  change  for  the 
better,  because  the  majority  of  people 
were  always  incapable  of  judging  right 
even  by  accident  ;  whereas  the  gods  did 
occasionally  send  a  wise  emperor, 
though,  he  admitted,  not  very  often. 
The  objection  would  perhaps  be  fatal 
if  the  fools  always  combined.  Happily 
there  are  fools  on  both  sides  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  it  is  a  special  characteristic 
of  a  fool  that  he  generally  chooses  to 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  likes 
to  differ  from  his  neighbor,  to  show  his 
originality,  and  thus  the  agreement 
which  would  be  dangerous  is  made  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  true  that  there  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  may  make  a  whole 
population  go  mad  together.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  what  the  Germans 
call  Schwdrmerey^  enthusiasm  as  we 
translate  it,  but  it  means  “swarming,” 
swarming  as  bees  do,  moving  in  a 
great  wild  mass  together,  they  know  not 
whither.  And  then  come  those  revo¬ 
lutionary  excesses  which  bring  disgrace 
upon  popular  governments.  But  these 
cases  are  rare.  Kings,  and  even  infal¬ 
lible  popes,  have  been  also  occasionally 
mad  ;  and  exceptions  prove  nothing. 
Aristotle  defends  the  judgment  of  th^e 
majority  as  likely  to  be  on  the  whole 
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more  right  that)  that  of  any  individual 
person.  A  man  may  be  very  clever, 
very  wise,  wiser  a  great  deal  than  any 
ONE  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  he 
may  not  be  wiser  than  the  whole  of  the 
rest  collectively.  The  one'  wise  man 
will  have  his  prejudices  and  his  vanities, 
and  in  large  numbers  prejudices  and 
vanities  neutralize  one  another.  Aris¬ 
totle  says,  and  it  is  a  very  true  observa¬ 
tion,  that  the  public  are  better  judges  of 
works  of  art  and  literature  than  artists 
and  men  of  letters  themselves.  Artists 
and  men  of  letters  are  sometimes  jeal¬ 
ous,  sometimes  narrow-minded.  The 
public  are  impartial,  and  come  to 'a  bet¬ 
ter  conclusion.  The  rule  is  not  univer¬ 
sal.  Physicians  can  tell  best  of  the 
merits  of  other  physicians.  Scientific 
men  only  can  measure  properly  the 
character  of  scientific  theories,  because 
the  outside  public  have  not  the  means 
of  forming  an  opinion.  But  even  in 
such  cases  personal  feeling  occasionally 
intrudes,  and  the  public,  if  fairly  edu¬ 
cated,  are  seldom  far  wrong  in  their* 
verdicts.  And,  again,  Aristotle  ob¬ 
serves  that  a  man  who  lives  in  a  house 
knows  its  merits  better  than  the  archi¬ 
tect  ;  and  the  guest  at  a  dinner  party 
can  tell  when  a  dish  is  well  dressed 
better  than  the  cook. 

This  is  quite  true,  and  it  is  a  truth  of 
the  highest  importance.  It  is  a  fact  that 
in  my  own  profession,  for  instance,  the 
world  is  a  better  judge  of  literary  merit 
than  authors  or  critics.  Shakesp>eare 
stands  as  high  above  all  his  contempo¬ 
raries  as  the  oak  of  the  forest  above  the 
garden  evergreens.  But  it  was  the  world 
which  found  it  out.  Shakespeare’s 
brother  poets  were  not  conscious  of  any 
steep  difference  between  him  and  them. 
Ben  Jonson  stands  next  to  Shakes¬ 
peare,  and  says  he  loved  him  on  this 
side  idolatry  as  much  as  any  man.  But 
when  it  was  said  that  Shakespeare  had 
never  blotted  a  line,  Ben  Jonson  wish¬ 
ed  that  he  had  blotted  a  thousand  ;  and 
perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind  was 
of  opinion  that  if  every  one  had  his  due 
there  was  another  fellow  that  could  do 
as  well  as  the  player  from  Stratford. 

There  was  one  |K)int,  however,  which 
Aristotle  did  not  mention.  He  was 
writing  only  about  small  states.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  great  na¬ 
tions  could  be  self-governed,  and  that 


actions  of  immense  world-wide  conse¬ 
quence  could  turn  on  the  sudden  im¬ 
pulse  of  millions  of  voters.  He  was 
speaking  of  general  tendencies,  and  if 
these  could  be  trusted  he  was  satisfied. 
But  for  the  world  to  form  a  right  judg¬ 
ment,  you  must  allow  the  world  time. 
Even  in  literature  the  world  will  often 
run  after  a  Will-o’-the-wisp  at  its  first 
appearance.  Immediate  popularities 
are  almost  always  short-lived.  The 
highest  ffame  is  of  slowest  growth,  and 
writers  who  have  been  ultimately  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  wisest  of  their  kind  have 
been  received  when  they  began  with  in¬ 
difference  and  contempt. 

In  literature  this  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  A  good  book  can  wait.  The 
world  may  run  after  sugar  and  syrup,  and 
get  no  worse  harm  than  an  indigestion. 
But  in  politics  time  is  just  what  cannot 
be  granted.  Politics  are  immediate  and 
practical.  A  crisis  rises,  measures  are 
proposed  which  will  bring  boundless 
consequences  after  them.  Laws  are  to 
be  passed  or  repealed,  conquests  under¬ 
taken  or  abandoned,  institutions  abol¬ 
ished  or  set  up.  Masses  of  people  will 
fly  at  such  things  in  excitement,  in 
wild  hope,  in  the  curious  confidence 
which  each  generation  of  us  always  feels 
in  its  own  judgment.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  popular  impulse  is  quite  as  like¬ 
ly  to  be  wrong  in  politics  as  about  the 
merits  of  a  new  novel,  while  the  results 
of  being  wrong  may  be  very  serious  in¬ 
deed.  Give  the  people  Hme^  and  all  will 
be  well ;  but  time  is  often  the  very 
thing  which  circumstances  will  not  al¬ 
low  them,  or  which  they  will  not  allow 
to  themselves. 

People  talked  in  Aristotle’s  time,  and 
they  talk  now,  as  if  the  voice  of  a 
majority  on  any  given  occasion  was,  or 
ought  to  be,  decisive,  and  could  not  be 
wrong.  And  yet  it  has  been  often  ob¬ 
served  that  all  the  great  beneficial  move¬ 
ments  among  mankind  have  been  the 
work  of  determined  minorities.  When 
the  matter  in  question  can  wait,  the  mi¬ 
nority  trusts  to  reason  and  argument  to 
bring  the  majority  over  to  its  side.  But 
sometimes  it  will  not  wait.  The  Catho¬ 
lics  were  in  a  large  majority  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
they  wanted  to  compel  the  Protestants 
to  go  to  Mass.  The  Protestants  would 
not  go  to  Mass.  They  fought  for  forty 
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years,  and  won  their  liberty  «'ith  swords 
in  their  hands.  There  is  no  divine 
right  in  majorities.  No  voting,  though 
all  mankind  were  unanimous,  will  make 
right  out  of  wrong  ;  and  voting  is  only 
a  rough-and-ready  means  of  finding 
what  it  is  most  convenient  to  do  at  a 
given  moment.  You  hear  it  said  that 
the  source  of  power  is  the  will  of  the 
people,  that  men  must  have  themselves 
consented  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
to  be  governed,  with  other  such  conven¬ 
tional  forms  of  speech.  I  humbly  sub¬ 
mit  that  such  expressions  are  conven¬ 
tional  and  nothing  else.  It  has  happen¬ 
ed  to  me,  as  it  has  happened  to  most  of 
us,  to  have  been  in  the  minority  on 
some  occasions  in  my  life.  Money,  for 
instance,  has  been  voted  for  wars,  the 
Crimean  war  for  instance,  which  I  ab¬ 
horred.  I  paid  because  I  was  obliged. 

1  did  not  consent.  1  objected  to  the 
uttermost  of  my  power,  and  1  submit¬ 
ted  only  to  superior  force. 

There  is  but  one  ultimate  divine  rights 
and  that  is  the  thing  which  on  any  oc¬ 
casion  ought  to  be  done.  There  is  a 
right  way  of  doing  a  thing  and  a  wrong 
way,  from  the  cooking  a  mutton-chop  to 
the  guiding  an  empire  ;  and  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  majority,  provided  the  people 
are  of  fair  intelligence  and  character 
and  courage,  is  an  indication  where  the 
right  lies  ;  but  that  is  ail — an  indication 
only,  not  a  proof ;  and  in  extreme  cases 
other  methods  have  to  be  adopted.  In 
fact,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
voice  which  at  any  given  moment  al¬ 
ways  decides  is  the  voice  of  those  who 
are  at  that  moment  the  strongest  The 
universe  is  so  constructed  that  it  must 
be  so  ;  whether  the  decision  be  right  or 
wrong,  there  is  no  appeal  from  it  till  the 
balance  of  strength  is  altered.  In  the 
Greek  republics,  as  in  modern  Europe 
and  America,  a  majority  of  the  people 
was  presumed  to  be  the  strongest. 
The  balance  of  force  was  assumed  to 
lie  with  the  greater  number  without  try¬ 
ing  the  question  by  force.  But  it  was 
not  so  between  the  lions  and  the  hares 
and  rabbits.  It  was  not  so  between 
the  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  One  Greek 
in  the  field  equalled  ten  Asiatics.  He 
was  not  likely  to  give  the  Asiatic  an 
equal  vote  with  him. 

And  when  any  great  question  rises  even 
in  the  most  advanced  community,  any 
New  Sxuxs.— Vol.  XXXVII ,  Na  a 


question  which  touches  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  men,  as  it  was  with  those 
poor  Dutchmen  that  I  spoke  of,  the 
same  difference  is  produced  by  superior 
constancy,  by  superior  courage,  by 
readiness  to  die  rather  than  submit  to 
what  is  false  or  unjust ;  and  in  such 
cases  minorities  of  brave  men  have  car¬ 
ried  their  point  against  the  majority  by 
force,  trusting  to  time  to  acquit  them, 
and  so  I  believe  they  will  continue  to  do 
as  long  as  there  is  any  worth  in  human 
nature.  The  army  which  made  Oliver 
Cromwell  Protector  represented  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  English  nation 
counted  by  heads.  If  the  vote  could 
be  taken  now,  the  English  nation  would 
perhaps  still  be  found  equally  unfavor¬ 
able  to  him.  Yet  Cromwell  is  slowly 
taking  his  place  in  the  estimate  of  the 
intelligent  part  of  mankind  as  one  of 
the  very  greatest  and  best  Englishmen 
that  ever  lived. 

But  notwithstanding  objections,  Aris¬ 
totle  remained  of  opinion  that  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  majority  of  votes  was  on  the 
whole  the  happiest  and  most  secure. 
No  adjustment  of  human  affairs  will 
work  perfectly  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  If  nature  had  provided  any 
such  arrangement,  it  would  have  been 
discovered  long  ago,  and  we  should  all 
have  gone  to  sleep.  No  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  save  us  from  our  own  faults. 
If  the  commonwealth  is  to  prosper,  we 
have  each  our  own  parts  to  play.  It  is 
the  continual  struggle,  the  continual 
necessity  to  watch  our  own  lives,  which 
gives  spirit  and  force  to  human  exist¬ 
ence.  And  this  Aristotle  saw.  He  did 
not  condemn  monarchies  ;  he  did  not 
condemn  aristocracies.  Under  either 
of  these  forms  a  brave,  law-abiding  peo¬ 
ple  might  be  contented  and  become 
great.  The  government  of  a  nation  by 
itself  had  its  dangers  also,  and  might 
degenerate  into  mob  rule  and  anarchy. 
Majorities  might  go  wrong,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  fallible  human  beings.  But 
taking  things  for  all  in  all,  the  national 
spirit  was  likely  to  rise  higher,  the  laws 
were  likely  to  be  more  impartial,  and  to 
be  more  impartially  executed,  when  the 
people  were  their  own  legislators  and 
chose  their  own  officers.  Decidedly 
that  state  ought  to  be  in  its  happiest 
condition  when  all  citizens  had  equal 
rights,  when  there  was  no  privilege 
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either  of  birth  or  wealth,  and  each  roan 
could  rise  to  any  condition  for  which 
nature  and  industry  had  qualified  him. 

Why  was  it,  then,  that  all  popular 
governments  were  so  short-lived  ?  Why 
was  it  that  popular  constitutions  seemed 
to  expand  naturally  in  the  direction  of 
eciuality  ? 

“  Freedom  broadening  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent," 

till  the  last  links  of  privilege  were 
broken  ;  yet  only  to  be  as  the  blossom¬ 
ing  of  the  aloe,  the  splendid  develop¬ 
ment  of  qualities  which  had  matured  un¬ 
der  other  conditions,  as  a  prelude  to 
eclipse  and  dissolution.  Aristotle  him¬ 
self  witnessed  the  collapse  of  Grecian 
liberty  under  the  Macedonian  conquest. 
Had  he  lived  three  hundred  years  later, 
he  would  have  seen  republican  Rome 
sink  under  the  sword  of  its  own  army. 
The  people  who  could  win  their  free¬ 
dom  were  unable  to  keep  it.  Aristotle’s 
business,  like  Plato’s  before  him,  was 
to  mark  out  the  rocks  and  shoals  where 
freedom  made  shipwreck. 

After  a  general  sketch  of  his  subject, 
he  reverts  to  the  question  with  which 
he  sets  out :  W’^hat  is  the  real  object  of 
human  existence  ?  Is  it  that  as  civiliza¬ 
tion  advances  men  should  have  more 
money,  more  luxury,  more  of  what  is 
called  enjoyment  ?  or  is  it  that  they 
should  become  better  men,  and  have 
more  of  what  is  called  virtue  ?  They 
all  admit,  in  words,  that  virtue  ought  to 
be  first.  They  all,  in  practice,  put  en¬ 
joyment  first,  and  the  freer  they  are  the 
more  they  run  after  enjoyment.  But  if 
free  government  is  the  best  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  requires  the  best  kind  of 
men  ;  it  can  only  succeed  when  the  citi¬ 
zens  aim  consistently  at  high  and  worthy 
objects.  Very  mean  creatures  can  be 
governed  tolerably  by  kings  and  nobles. 
Only  those  who  have  a  high  standard  of 
character  are  able  to  govern  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  he  says,  the  average  of 
men  never  really  recognize  this,  and 
never  really  believe  it.  They  demand 
freedom,  but  they  mean  by  freedom  the 
power  of  doing  what  they  like,  and  of 
getting  what  they  like.  They  will  talk 
finely  about  the  beauty  of  goodness,  but 
their  working  faith  is  in  ^e  beauty  of 
money.  Give  them  money,  they  think, 
and  the  rest  will  follow  of  itself. 
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You  remember  Tennyson’s  Northern 
Farmer  : 

"  ’Tisn’t  them  as  has  money  as  breaks  into 
houses  and  steals. 

Them  as  has  coats  to  their  backs  and  takes  their 
regular  meals." 

Becky  Sharp  thought  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  be  good  with  X5000  a  year. 
The  creed  is  as  old  as  Aristotle’s  time. 
The  citizens  in  the  Greek  states,  he 
says,  were  entirely  persuaded  that  the 
essential  thing  was  to  have  means 
enough  to  enjoy  life.  Courage,  temper¬ 
ance,  justice,  wisdom,  were  of  course 
very  desirable  things,  and  ])eople  ought 
not  to  be  without  them  ;  but  if  they 
were  only  well  off  there  was  no  fear  but 
there  would  be  virtue  enough,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  real  subject  which  occu¬ 
pied  every  man’s  mind  was  how  to 
better  his  condition. 

Now  Aristotle  knew  very  well  that  it 
was  good  for  men  to  better  their  condi¬ 
tion.  Even  Dr  Johnson  said  that  they 
could  hardly  be  more  innocently  em¬ 
ployed  than  in  making  money.  It  is 
every  one’s  business  to  provide  an 
honest  living  for  himself  and  his  family. 
But  the  question  is,  haw  they  will  make 
it ;  and  if  money  is  the  end  on  which 
their  minds  are  fixed,  they  are  not  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  how.  A  man  has 
work  to  do,  and  he  is  bound  to  do  it 
honestly  ;  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that 
he  can  make  more  money  by  doing  it 
dishonestly.  If  the  first  object  of  exist¬ 
ence  is  to  become  rich,  Aristotle  de¬ 
clares  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  certain  to  be  lowered  to  the 
level  of  the  general  creed,  and  discon¬ 
tent  will  follow,  and  faction  and  politi¬ 
cal  corruption,  and  corruption  will  make 
an  end  of  liberty.  All  may  be  virtuous, 
but  all  cannot  be  rich.  Of  money,  as 
of  the  things  which  money  symbolizes, 
there  is  but  a  limited  quantity.  If  a 
few  have  very  much,  many  must  have 
little  and  some  have  none  ;  and  in  a 
state  where  rich  and  poor  have  equal 
political  power,  inequality  of  wealth  is 
peculiarly  hard  to  bear.  It  is  endured 
easily  under  monarchies  and  aristoc¬ 
racies.  The  imaginations  of  men  are 
governed  by  custom.  Whey  they  see 
certain  of  their  fellow  creatures  bom  to 
rank  and  authority,  they  regard  them  as 
a  different  order  of  beings.  It  is  no 
hardship  to  the  laborer  to  live  in  a  smoky 
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cabin  while  the  noble  lord  lives  in  lux¬ 
ury  in  a  palace.  Nature  has  so  ordered 
it,  and  there  is  an  end.  But  it  is  other¬ 
wise  when  political  distinctions  are 
abolished,  when  the  noble  lord  and  the 
laborer  have  equal  rights  and  share 
equally  in  the  government.  The  labor¬ 
ers  may  be  patient  while  they  do  not 
see  their  way  to  a  remedy,  but  the 
anomaly  is  galling,  and  they  will  indis¬ 
putably  look  for  a  remedy.  There  is  no 
visible  si^riority  in  the  lucky  beings 
who  have  great  possessions.  They  are 
no  better  than  their  fellows  morally  or 
mentally — very  ordinary  bipeds  under¬ 
neath  their  clothes.  Thinking  people, 
especially  if  their  wits  are  sharpened  by 
what  they  consider  injustice,  come  to 
see  that  all  wealth  is  the  produce  of 
somebody’s  labor  ;  and  if  rich  men,  as 
is  often  the  case,  are  contented  to  live 
in  idle  indulgence  and  do  nothing  to  de¬ 
serve  it,  the  question  will  rise  and  will 
force  its  way  into  politics.  Why  should 
one  man  have  so  much  and  another  so 
little  ? 

Here  Aristotle  thought  (I  am  speaking 
entirely  of  old  times)  lay  the  special 
danger  of  free  constitutions  ;  and  it  was 
the  greater  from  the  shape  which,  under 
popular  governments,  politics  tended  to 
assume.  The  politicians  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  two  sections — partly  from 
circumstances,  partly  from  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  human  character — and 
the  leaders  bid  one  against  the  other 
for  popular  favor.  Parties  came  into 
being  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  peo¬ 
ple  made  their  way  to  p>ower  by  degrees, 
the  privileged  classes  fighting  over  each 
step.  Division  of  feeling  remained 
after  privilege  was  gone.  Interests  sur¬ 
vived  of  various  kinds.  There  was  a 
difference  in  the  temperament  of  men  : 
some  were  slow  and  cautious,  others 
were  enthusiastic  and  eager  for  change 
'i'he  essential  causes  of  difference  had 
ceased,  but  two  traditional  parties  still 
contended  for  supremacy,  and  as  the 
distinctions  grew  more  unreal,  the  more 
bitter  faction  became.  Men  of  real 
ability,  to  whatever  party  they  belonged, 
thought  at  heart  very  much  alike.  They 
knew  that  they  could  not  stand  still  in  a 
world  of  change,  and  they  knew  that  if 
they  let  the  horses  run  away  there  was 
the  risk  of  an  overturn.  When  there  was 
no  longer  any  question  of  principle  the 
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contention  of  parties  in  the  legislature 
degenerated  into  a  struggle  for  power, 
and  the  chiefs  on  both  sides  were  driven 
forward  by  a  fatal  necessity  to  raise  new 
questions,  to  excite  new  hopes,  and  to 
appeal  to  passion  to  decide  on  problems 
which  required  the  coolest  reason. 
However  able  a  man  was  he  could  not 
do  his  ability  justice.  His  duty  was  to 
his  party — his  party  first,  his  country 
after.  Statesmen  might  see  the  truth, 
but  they  dared  not  act  upon  it.  They 
were  arranged  in  opposite  camps,  each 
advocating  one  set  of  opinions  only, 
and  denouncing  their  rivals  as  public 
enemies.  They  had  often  to  thwart  what 
they  knew  to  be  good,  and  to  advocate 
what  ^they  really  disapproved.  If  the 
result  was  music,  the  music  was  made 
out  of  discord.  A  genuine  patriot 
could  only  exclaim,  "  A  plague  o’  both 
your  houses  !” 

The  more  unreal  the  differences,  the 
sharper  were  the  bonds  of  party  discip¬ 
line.  Private  judgment  had  to  be  laid 
aside.  A  man  who  intended  to  take  a 
part  in  public  life  was  forced  to  be  one 
thing  or  the  other.  If  he  asserted  his  in¬ 
dependence  he  forfeited  confidence,  and 
was  held  capricious  and  not  to  be  relied 
on.  Thus  he  could  be  only  half  him¬ 
self.  He  had  to  trust  to  the  opponents 
whom  he  was  denouncing  to  supply  the 
checks  which  he  knew  to  be  indispensa¬ 
ble.  It  was  as  if,  having  received  two 
eyes  from  nature,  he  had  been  required 
to  see  with  but  one,  and  instead  of  walk¬ 
ing  like  a  man,  to  stumble  on  a  single 

Under  party  government,  as  it  is 
called,  public  life  becomes  like  a  court  of 
justice  :  the  people  are  the  jury,  the 
politicians  are  advocates  who  make  the 
best  of  their  own  side,  and  only  occa¬ 
sionally  and  by  accident  speak  their  real 
opinions.  Often  they  know  that  the 
right  is  with  their  adversary,  and  they 
could  argue  better  against  themselves. 
In  a  court  of  justice  advocacy  is  in  its 
place,  every  one  knows  what  it  means. 
Both  sides  require  to  be  heard  by  im¬ 
partial  judges,  and  the  opposite  views, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  are  brought 
out  by  separate  speakers.  But  in  poli¬ 
tics  the  cause  at  stake  is  the  jury’s  own, 
and  passions  are  roused,  and  victory  is 
fought  for  and  the  spoils  of  victory. 
The  chiefs  have  to  throw  their  hearts 
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into  the  quarrel,  to  rouse  their  followers 
by  passionate  appeals,  to  fight  against 
the  party  opposite  as  if  they  were  con¬ 
spirators  against  the  public  good.  And 
yet  it  is  assumed  that  on  both  sides  in  the 
state  there  are  men  of  equal  judgment 
and  capacity  ready  to  take  the  reins  if 
necessary.  And  therefore  a  great  states¬ 
man  making  a  party  speech,  represent¬ 
ing  his  antagonists  as  mean  and  blind 
and  unworthy,  can  mean  but  part  of 
what  he  says.  He  knows  all  the  while 
that  the  very  constitution  which  he  ad¬ 
mires  would  cease  to  exist  if  there  was 
not  an  opposition  to  check  and  criticise 
him,  and  take  a  turn  at  the  helm. 
Whether  this  particular  phenomenon  ex¬ 
isted  in  Greece  in  the  shape  in  which  we 
know  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Very 
probably  it  did,  for  it  rises  out  of  the 
nature  of  things.  At  any  rate  we  see 
the  aristocratic  and  popular  parties  con¬ 
tinuing  to  struggle,  and  alternately  get¬ 
ting  the  power  into  their  hands,  till 
privilege  was  at  an  end.  Afterward 
they  survived  as  factions,  and  resolved 
themselves  at  last,  as  it  was  mathemati¬ 
cally  certain  that  they  roust  do,  into  the 
parties  of  the  poor  and  the  rich.  As 
long  as  privilege  lasted  the  war  against 
property  was  in  abeyance.  When  the 
level  ground  was  once  won,  the  new 
battle  began  between  the  few  who  had 
much  property  and  the  many  who  had 
little.  Politicians  who  depended  for 
their  existence  on  having  the  majority 
behind  them  took  up  the  question. 
Another  class  of  men  stepped  to  the 
front,  and  instead  of  prudent  statesmen, 
the  leadership  passed  to  popular  ora¬ 
tors,  who  rose  to  power  by  inveighing 
against  property.  It  was  a  good  sub¬ 
ject,  for  they  were  too  sure  of  a  favor¬ 
able  audience  ;  and  here,  in  Aristotle’s 
opinion  and  Plato’s  also,  was  the  origin 
of  the  misfortunes  which  overtook  the 
Greek  commonwealths. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  existence 
they  had  been  ruled  by  the  men  who 
could  best  handle  sword  and  lance  ; 
afterward  by  those  who  had  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  Then  came  those  who 
could  speak  best  on  platforms  and  stir 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  And  it  may 
be  asked.  Why  should  not  those  rule 
whose  speech  is  most  effective  ?  The 
best  speaker  is  he  who  is  quickest,  read¬ 
iest,  best  informed,  who  feels  deeply 


and  can  make  others  feel.  Eloquence  is 
the  very  music  of  the  soul,  and  every 
heart  vibrates  in  unison  with  its  en¬ 
chanting  notes.  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  the 
greatest  of  human  powers  :  and  in  the 
lips  of  noble  men,  and  used  for  noble 
purposes,  it  is  the  best  of  human 
powers. 

But,  like  the  sword,  it  is  but  a 
w'eapon.  It  can  be  used  for  truth,  it 
can  be  used  fur  gilding  lies.  It  can  be 
used  by  men  who  are  pouring  out  the 
inmost  convictions  of  their  hearts  ;  it 
can  be  used,  and  with  tremendous 
effect,  by  men  who  mean  no  word  that 
they  are  saying.  In  the  Greek  states  the 
art  of  oratory  became  the  one  avenue  to 
political  power.  If  a  man  could  make  a 
fine  speech  he  had  the  world  at  his  feet. 
It  was  to  this,  therefore,  that  every 
young  political  aspirant  devoted  himself. 
Let  him  be  eloquent,  and  he  wanted  no 
more.  Without  eloquence,  truth,  cour¬ 
age,  knowledge,  character,  availed  him 
nothing.  There  were  schools  of  rheto¬ 
ric  all  over  Greece.  There  were  profes¬ 
sional  crammers  in  rhetoric.  Aristotle 
himself,  in  his  cool  scientific  way,  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  it.  The  supreme  artists 
themselves  occasionally  let  out  the 
secret.  Demosthenes,  perhaps  the 
greatest  orator  of  any  age,  was  asked  to 
explain  his  mystery.  He  answered  that 
it  lay  in  acting,  and  he  said  it  three 
times — Acting,  acting,  acting.  The 
speaker  was  to  accompany  his  words 
with  such  gestures,  such  looks,  such  in¬ 
flections  of  the  voice,  as  would  best  im¬ 
press  them  on  his  hearers.  If  he  was 
not  speaking  truth  he  was  to  imitate 
truth  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  learn  the 
art  of  the  stage  player,  who  counterfeits 
emotions  which  he  does  not  personally 
feel. 

When  I  was  in  New  York,  Wendell 
Phillips  gave  a  lecture  there  upon  ora¬ 
tory.  When  I  was  asked  what  I  thought 
about  it,  1  said  he  had  given  a  fair  ac¬ 
count  of  the  business  ;  but  he  had  omit¬ 
ted  one  requisite,  that  the  orator  should 
have  something  true  to  say.  I  was  an¬ 
swered  immediately  that  the  art,  as  an 
art,  had  nothing  to  do  with  truth.  The 
less  truth,  the  greater  the  skill  needed 
to  produce  the  effect.  Thus  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  hold  oratory  in  esteem,  but  not  in 
the  highest  esteem.  They  do  not  make 
their  great  speakers  into  Presidents. 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  the  best  President 
they  have  had  since  Washington,  had  a 
sharp  wit,  but  he  never  talked  spread- 
eagleism.  General  Grant  hardly  ever 
stood  on  a  platform  in  his  life.  A 
Yankee  once  observed  to  me,  when  he 
had  been  listening  to  a  famous  per* 
former,  "  A  very  small  piece  of  soap 
will  make  a  deal  of  froth  in  the  mouth.” 

Indeed,  the  truly  great  political  ora¬ 
tors  whose  speeches  are  an  heirloom  of 
mankind,  the  most  finished  examples 
of  noble  feeling  perfectly  expressed, 
have  rarely  understood  correctly  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  time.  They  felt 
passionately,  but  for  that  reason  they 
could  not  judge  calmly.  Demosthenes, 
whom  I  named  just  now,  stirred  his 
countrymen  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet 
to  fight  Philip  of  Macedon.  But  his 
countrymen  could  not  fight  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  fell  the  harder  for  trying. 
If  speaking  could  have  saved  the  Roman* 
republic,  it  would  have  been  saved  by 
Cicero.  His  orations  against  Antony 
were  the  finest  ever  heard  in  forum  or 
senate.  But  they  were  only  modulated 
wind.  We  have  killed  the  king,  he  was 
obliged  to  say,  but  the  kingdom  remains. 
The  mob,  who  one  year  made  the 
streets  ring  with  shouts  for  Cicero, 
shouted  the  next  as  loudly  for  Augus¬ 
tus.  To  fight  against  fact  might  be  very 
beautiful  and  noble.  The  patriot,  in 
his  failure,  could  console  himself  as 
Lucan  did. 

*'  Victrix  causa  dets  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni.” 

Cato  could  still  think  that  he  was  more 
righteous  than  the  gods.  But  the  gods 
had  their  way. 

Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Cato,  were, 
however,  real  men.  What .  they  said 
they  meant  with  all  their  souls.  The 
professional  orators  in  the  Greek  repub¬ 
lics  meant  only  to  make  their  own  fort¬ 
unes.  Most  organized  beings  are 
troubled  with  parasites.  The  parasites 
of  governments,  says  Aristotle,  are 
“  flatterers.”  The  parasite  of  a  mon¬ 
archy  is  some  smooth-tongued  courtier, 
who  winds  his  way  into  his  master’s 
confidence,  panders  to  his  vices,  plays 
on  his  weaknesses,  tells  him  that  he  is 
the  wisest  of  men,  and  has  his  reward 
in  wealth  and  power.  The  parasite  of 
a  democracy,  Aristotle  also  says,  is  the 
popular  orator.  His  master  is  the  peo¬ 


ple.  He,  in  turn,  plays  on  the  people's 
weaknesses,  panders  to  the  people’s 
passions,  speaks  to  them  what  will  best 
answer  for  the  present  moment,  careless 
of  the  next ;  and  they,  in  their  delight 
with  him,  say.  Here  is  our  wisest  man, 
he  shall  reign  over  us.  A  state  prospers 
by  wisdom  and  justice.  A  state  which 
knew  its  own  interests  would  have  put 
its  flatterer  in  a  sack  with  a  stone  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  have  sunk  him  in  the 
sea.  Aristotle,  who  admired  real  ora¬ 
tory  as  much  as  any  man,  declares  that 
the  tastes  of  the  Greek  states  for  these 
bastard  professors  of  it,  these  flatterers  of 
their  follies,  had  been  the  rock  on  which 
their  liberties  had  made  shipwreck.  Plato 
was  more  bitter  still.  To  him,  with  his 
keen  dialectic  insight,  the  rhetorical  art 
was  itself  contemptible,  and  from  the 
powers  which  it  exercised  was  absolutely 
horrible.  He  compares  oratory  to  fash¬ 
ionable  cookery.  The  plain  truth  was 
the  wholesome  loaf  or  joint.  The  flow¬ 
ing  speech  was  the  dainty  side  dish, 
made  out  of  nothing  and  flavored  with 
poison.  He  draws  a  picture  of  a  plat¬ 
form  favorite  .'of  the  Athenian  Arypof, 
his  rounded  periods,  his  metaphors  and 
similes,  his  starts  and  pauses,  and  the 
fine  inflections  of  his  voice  ;  and  then 
exclaims  in  a  passion,  ”  I  declare  that 
the  meanest  honest  workman,  who  can 
neither  write  *nor  spin,  is  fitter  to  be 
trusted  with  the  government  than  such 
a  fellow  as  that.” 

For  these  orators  understood  their 
work.  Liberty  was  a  fine  word,  but 
words  will  not  feed  empty  stomachs. 
Poverty  was  a  fact  and  wealth  was  a 
fact,  and  the  sure  road  to  the  people's 
hearts  was  to  stand  before  them  with 
platitudes  about  eternal  justice  ;  to  ring 
the  changes  on  inequality,  and  insist  on 
an  equal  division  of  the  common  in¬ 
heritance.  Here,  Aristotle  says,  in  all 
countries  where  to  make  money  has 
been  the  first  object  of  life,  is  the 
MalestrOm  where  free  constitutions  are 
generally  swallowed.  It  ruined  Greece, 
it  ruined  Rome.  We  have  seen  the 
same  symptoms  in  Paris  in  our  own 
time,  and  wherever  it  appears  it  is  the 
sign  of  a  coming  catastrophe.  Socialis¬ 
tic  equality  is  pretty  and  becoming  in 
Utopia,  but  in  this  world  it  means  tak¬ 
ing  away  from  men  what  they  have 
themselves  earned  and  giving  it  to 
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others  who  have  not  earned  it.  Prop¬ 
erty  may  seem  to  be  distributed  unfair¬ 
ly.  It  may  be  often  in  bad  hands  and 
be  badly  used,  but  it  represents  on  the 
whole  energy,  industry,  and  prudence. 
Those  who  have  none  are  no  doubt  dis¬ 
satisfied,  but  their  whole  view  of  the 
question  alters  with  their  first  savings. 

“  Property,”  said  Hartley  Coleridge 
to  me  once,  "  I  hate  the  word — because 
— I  have  got  none  of  my  own.” 

When  laws  are  passed  which  touch 
property,  argument  turns  to  violence, 
and  despotism  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
not  far  off.  The  ”  tyrants  ”  that  were 
so  much  execrated  in  Greece  had  been 
mostly  demagogues  who  had  gone  in  for 
communism.  Their  shrift  was  gener¬ 
ally  short,  but  it  lasted  long  enough  to 
be  fatal.  When  you  have  cut  down  a 
tree  you  cannot  set  it  up  again. 

Aristotle  makes  one  very  wise  obser¬ 
vation.  All  forms  of  government,  he 
sajTS,  should  study  the  interests  of  those 
classes  which  are  least  represented  in 
them.  Kings  and  nobles  should  take 
care  of  the  poor.  Democracies  should 
be  especially  careful  how  they  meddle 
with  property.  No  free  commonwealth 
ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be  of  steady 
continuance  which  does  not  secure  men 
in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  what 
they  have  lawfully  made  their  own. 

Philosophers  have  said  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  property  is  the  cause  of  all 
crime  and  all  misery.  It  began,  they 
say,  in  Paradise.  All  was  perfect  there 
except  the  fatal  prohibition,  ”  II  est  de- 
fendu  i  toucher  les  pommes.”  Plato 
made  property  common  in  his  ideal 
commonwealth.  The  first  Christians 
tried  the  experiment  practically.  In 
later  days  we  have  heard  the  cry,  ”  La 
propri^tfe  c’est  le  vol,”  and  the  Tuileries 
was  burnt  down  for  a  light  to  read  the 
doctrine  by.  It  is  like  a  wave  washing 
against  the  rocks  of  human  instinct.  A 
division  of  property,  if  carried  out  at 
all,  can  be  carried  out  only  under  an 
absolute  military  rule,  for  free  men  will 
not  consent  to  it. 

People  are  misled,  says  Aristotle,  by 
the  word  Freedom.  They  think  it 
means  that  all  shall  share  and  share 
alike  ;  that  every  one  shall  do  as  he 
pleases,  because  to  do  as  he  does  not 
please  is  to  be  a  slave  ;  that  there  shall 
be  no  government,  or  as  little  govern¬ 


ment  as  possible.  That  is  to  say,  they 
will  be  either  savages  or  angels,  l^ause 
among  imperfect  progressive  human 
beings  the  state  of  things  which  they 
desire  cannot  be. 

So  for  the  third  time  he  reverts  to 
his  first  question.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  life  ?  It  is  not  to  have  all  that  we 
wish,  but  to  become  good  men.  The 
test  of  a  nation’s  condition  is  not  its 
wealth,  but  the  character  of  the  men 
that  it  is  producing.  If  as  individuals 
they  are  manly,  and  just,  and  temper¬ 
ate,  and  wise,  they  are  fit  for  political 
freedom,  and  when  they  have  it  they 
will  be  able  to  keep  it.  The  sum  of  his 
advice  is  something  like  this.  Make 
money  if  you  will,  but  let  it  be  your 
second  object,  not  your  first.  Endeavor 
first  to  be  good,  and  money  enough  will 
follow.  Do  not  seek  for  empire.  You 
are  free  yourselves,  respect  freedom  in 
others,  or  it  may  be  that  you  will  lose 
your  own.  True  freedom  means  rever¬ 
ence  for  law.  Do  not  meddle  hastily 
with  your  laws.  Institutions  which  are 
slowest  to  change  last  the  longest.  Re¬ 
spect  property,  and  do  not  run  away 
after  fine  speeches.  Distrust  orators. 
Reflect  and  reason.  First  and  last  re¬ 
member,  that  each  man’s  chief  business 
is  with  himself.  If  you  wish  to  reform 
the  state,  begin  at  home. 

Then  at  the  end  he  passes  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Each  state,  he  says,  ought  to 
have  a  system  of  education  adapted  to 
its  constitution.  Children  ought  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  genius  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong  ;  and  thus  I  too 
am  brought  round  to  our  present  meet¬ 
ing  here,  to  those  English  Institutes 
which  take  up  the  work  of  education 
when  the  schools  leave  it.  Very  briefly 
I  must  mention  Aristotle’s  views  of 
education. 

Between  the  old  free  communities  and 
ours  there  was  one  vital  difference. 
The  Greeks  were  slave-owners.  All  hard 
manual  work  was  done  by  barbarians^ 
as  the  Greeks  called  them,  who  had 
been  taken  in  war  and  sold.  Aristotle 
justifies  slavery.  A  certmn  quantity  of 
mean  work  has  to  be  done  in  this  world, 
he  says,  and  mean-natured  men  are  in¬ 
tended  to  do  it.  The  slave  is  improved 
by  being  placed  under  the  authority  of 
some  one  higher  than  himself,  and  the 
superior  race  has  leisure  to  cultivate  its 
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finer  qualities.  So  manual  labor  came 
in  Greece  to  be  thought  a  degradation 
suited  only  for  beings  who  were  but  an 
improved  kind  of  animal.  Even  free¬ 
men  who  worked  for  wages  Aristotle 
placed  outside  the  constitution.  A  man 
who  sold  his  skill  to  others,  he  regarded 
as  a  slave  in  all  but  the  name. 

l>eaving  work  as  beneath  his  notice, 
Aristotle  says  that  the' education  of  a 
free  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth 
should  be  in  four  subjects  :  grammar, 
drawing,  music,  and  gymnastics.  Gram¬ 
mar  included  literature  ;  drawing  and 
music  included  art ;  and  gymnastics 
what  we  mean  by  athletics.  He  was 
contemplating  evidently,  therefore,  a 
set  of  gentlemen  whose  ,time  was  their 
own,  and  who  had  leisure  to  cultivate 
their  minds  and  bodies  to  the  highest 
perfection.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
found  here,  if  he  had  looked  for  it,  the 
explanation  of  the  influences  of  those 
dreadful  orators. 

Those  critical  and  finished  intellects 
were  likely  enough  to  over  estimate 
dainty  and  finely-turned  periods.  They 
had  time  to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they 
so  spent  their  time  we  can  understand 
how  many  of  them  were  poor.  St.  Paul 
found  the  men  of  Athens  occupied  only 
in  hearing  or  telling  some  new  thing. 
The  aspiration  of  the  Greek  was  to  be 
like  the  gods  of  his  own  Olympus, 
raised  above  the  petty  cares  of  life  ; 
and  however  such  a  life  might  suit 
Olympus,  it  was  not  wholesome  for 
earth. 

Modem  England,  modern  Europe, 
has  been  trained  on  the  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  principle,  not  that  work  is  degrad¬ 
ing,  but  that  idleness  is  degrading,  and 
that  in  work  alone  is  salvation.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Greeks  were  Pagans,  and 
we  are  Christians.  The  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  a  working  men.  The 
apostles  were  working  men.  St.  Paul 
lived  by  tent-making  while  he  was  con¬ 
verting  the  world.  1  can  but  glance  at 
the  surface  of  this  enormous  subject. 
But  you  see  on  the  face  of  it  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  made  an  end  of  the  notion 
that  there  was  any  dishonor  in  manual 
labor. 

In  this  country,  as  far  back  as  we 
know  anything  in  detail  of  its  social 
condition,  every  village  boy  was  educat¬ 
ed  to  do  something  useful.  Every  lad 


who  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
was  apprenticed  to  some  art  or  trade. 
He  was  brought  up  to  plough  or  to  dig, 
to  be  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  smith,  a 
seaman,  a  shopkeeper,  a  doctor,  a  law¬ 
yer,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  No  idle¬ 
ness  was  allowed,  not  even  (in  the  old 
days)  to  unfortunate  eldest  sons  ;  and 
though  music  and  drawing  and  the  rest 
of  it  were  well  enough  as  ornaments,  the 
essential  matter  was  that  every  man 
worth  calling  a  man  should  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  by  honest  industry. 

This  was  education  as  understood  by 
our  forefathers,  and  it  accomplished 
what  Aristotle  thought  impossible.  It 
trained  up  not  a  small  township,  but  a 
great  nation  capable  of  constitutional 
freedom  in  its  widest  sense.  The  ap¬ 
prentice  system  may  be  melting  away, 
as  encroaching  too  much  on  liberty. 
For  my  part  I  think  it  is  melting  too 
fast.  But  if  we  take  it  merely  as  a 
scaffolding,  it  has  left  behind  that  fun¬ 
damental  change  in  the  estimate  of  labor 
which  can  never  leave  us  again.  In  an 
apprenticeship  a  lad’s  occupation  was 
his  school.  As  he  advanced  in  skill  his 
mind  advanced  along  with  it.  The 
clever  mason  becaune  an  architect  or 
sculptor ;  the  carpenter  a  carver  of 
designs  in  wood  ;  the  chemist  a  man  of 
science.  Each  trade  developed  into  an 
art  in  which  the  intellect  could  grow  to 
its  full  dimensions,  while  hand  and  brain 
went  on  together.  This  is  gone. 
Machinery  and  the  division  of  labor  has 
made  an  end  of  it.  The  intellect  can¬ 
not  grow  to  much  in  making  screws  and 
buttons  and  gun-barrels,  but  an  effect 
remains  in  studying  men  and  giving 
them  a  grasp  on  facts  ;  and  schools  and 
institututes  must  now  do  the  rest. 
Books  and  newspapers,  lectures  and 
discussions,  open  endless  avenues  of 
knowledge  ;  and  those  whose  days  arc 
spent  in  engine  rooms  and  counting- 
house  can  cultivate  their  minds  in  these 
associations. 

But  it  must  be  as  a  complement  of 
work,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Work, 
after  all,  is  the  only  real  educator,  for 
work  alone  forces  you  into  contact  with 
outer  things  as  they  really  are.  Nature 
allows  no  illusions.  You  must  know 
the  actual  properties  of  what  you  have 
in  your  hands  before  you  can  make  use 
of  it.  You  must  ob^  nature’s  condi- 
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tions  before  nature  will  obey  you.  So 
long  as  the  English  are  a  working-peo¬ 
ple,  I  have  no  fears  for  the  English  con¬ 
stitution.  But  I  distrust  all  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  culture ;  I  distrust  men  who 
spend  their  time  in  reading  and  talking 
and  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  think¬ 
ing.  If  machines  could  be  invented 
which  would  take  place  of  the  old 
slaves,  which  would  build  our  houses, 


make  our  clothes,  cook  our  dinners,  and 
surround  us  all  with  comforts  and  lux¬ 
uries,  while  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
cultivate  ourselves,  I  conceive  that  in 
the  human  gardens  there  would  be  more 
weeds  than  wholesome  fruit,  and  that 
the  liberties  we  are  so  proud  of  would 
soon  go  the  way  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Greek  states. — Fortnightly  Review. 


GOETHE’S  ;WEST-EASTERN  DIVAN. 


"  There  are  two  Goethes!"  exclaimed 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Char¬ 
lotte  von  Stein,  in  the  first  bitterness  of 
her  surprise,  when  she  discovered  that 
her  favored  poet,  the  prospective  Jupi¬ 
ter  of  the  German  Olympus,  had  de¬ 
scended  from  the  high  platform  of  pure 
spiritual  communion  with  her  to  the 
common  level  of  flesh-and-blood  mar¬ 
riages — “  There  are  two  Goethes  "  Yes, 
my  fair  lady,  most  unquestionably  ;  as 
certainly  as  you  have  a  right  hand  and  a 
left,  or,  what  comes  nearer  to  the  point, 
a  soul  and  a  body,  so  certainly  there 
were  two  Goethes — a  spiritual  Goethe 
and  a  material  Goethe,  a  Platonic 
Goethe  and  an  Epicurean  Goethe ; 
Antisthenes  to-day,  and  Aristippus  to¬ 
morrow  ;  a  most  equivocal  Goethe,  a 
most  ambidextrous  Goethe,  a  most  un¬ 
reliable  Goethe — and  you  ought  to  have 
known  it.  You  ought  to  have  known 
that  God  did  not  clothe  the  spirit  of 
that  glorious  Teutonic  Apollo  with  flesh 
and  blood  in  vain.  You  performed  a 
wonderful  feat,  no  doubt,  in  keeping  the 
royal  Bengal  tiger  hanging  by  our 
skirts  and  sucking  spiritual  nourishment 
from  you,  as  a  child  takes  milk  from 
its  mother,  in  the  very  spring-tide  of  his 
blood,  for  a  whole  decade  of  years  ; 
but  you  ought  to  have  known  that  na¬ 
ture  was  nature,  and  that  a  purely  spirit¬ 
ual  marriage  could  not  satisfy  a  Goethe 
forever.  Yes,  there  were  two  Goethes 
— or  rather  a  doren,  or  it  may  be  more,  if 
you  will  only  try  for  a  moment  to  [count 
them  on  your  fingers.  There  is  first,  of 
course,  the  Goethe  that  worshipped  you, 
and  composed  the  Hymn  of  the  Angels 
in  the  prologue  to  Faust — a  hymn 
worthy  to  receive  a  prominent  place  in 
all  Christian  psalm-books  ;  the  Platonic 
Goethe  ;  the  semi-Christian  Goethe  ; 


certainly  the  devout  Goethe  for  the 
nonce.  Then  comes  the  Epicurean 
Goethe,  or,  to  use  a  more  vulgar  term, 
the  Dionysiac  Goethe,  the  Aphroditic 
Goethe,  the  sensual  Goethe,  the  Greek 
Goethe,  the  heathen  Goethe,  the 
Goethe  who  read  Ovid,  Tibullus,  and 
Propertius,  and  Joannes  Secundus  de 
basiis,  who  married  Christiane  Vulpius, 
and  who  wrote  the  Roman  elegies,  and 
in  soft-flowing  pentameters  said  : 

“  Mine  Well  Mw>ar  bist  du,  O  Rom,  dock  ohtu 
die  Liebe 

Ware  die  Welt  nickt  die  Welt,  wdre  denm  Rom 
auck  nickt  Rom  /” 

Not  Platonic  love  at  all  this  time  cer¬ 
tainly.  Then,  as  a  third  Avatar,  comes 
the  philosophical  and  the  theological 
Goethe,  the  student  of  Spinoza  and  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  author  of 
the  beautiful  passage  on  the  supremacy 
of  Reverence  in  the  higher  culture,  and 
the  supremacy  of  Christianity  as  the 
highest  form  of  all  possible  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  that  virtue.  After  that  we  have 
the  scientific  Goethe,  the  curious  stu¬ 
dent  of  cold  stones  and  dry  bones,  the 
patient  observer  of  the  phenomena  of 
light  through  refracting  media,  and  the 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  congruity  of 
type  and  metamorphosis  of  organs  in  the 
vegetable  world.  Then  there  was  the 
artistical  Goethe — the  Goethe  who, 
when  in  Rome,  had  his  crayon  and  his 
pencil  twenty  times  in  his  hand  for  once 
that  he  wielded  the  pen  ;  the  Goethe 
who  was  so  powerfully  attracted  by 
works  of  art,  and  so  eager  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  eye  which  they  imparted, 
that  for  many  years  he  was  sorely  exer¬ 
cised  to  know  whether  nature  had 
meant  him  for  a  painter  or  a  poet. 
Fifthly  comes  the  critical  Goethe,  the 
man  of  large  survey,  subtle  insight,  lov- 
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ing  'appreciation,  and  cool  judgment ; 
the  man  who  knew  exactly  where  he 
stood,  and  where  other  people  stood  ; 
and  who  practically  achieved  in  his  own 
judgments  the  wonder  which  he  saw  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  countenance  of  his  be¬ 
loved  Baroness,  “  to  see  things  as  they 
are,  and  to  see  all  things  with  love  ” — 
“  the  greatest  poet  of  our  age,  and  the 
greatest  critic  of  all  ages,"  as  Matthew 
Arnold  pointedly,  and  not  untruly, 
said.  Lastly,  there  was  Goethe  the  man 
of  the  world  and  the  man  of  business, 
the  statesman  and  the  administrator ; 
not  in  a  light-fingered,  easy,  perfunctory 
style,  as  traducers  are  fond  to  insinu¬ 
ate,  but  earnestly,  thoroughly,  and 
effectively,  as  indeed  he  did  all  things, 
combining  the  sensibility  of  the  poet, 
and  the  ebulliency  of  youthful  spirits, 
with  the  clear  intelligence  and  the  stem 
resolve  of  an  energetic  and  fruitful  man¬ 
hood.  Well,  then,  here  are  at  least 
six  Goethes,  and  never,  even  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  was  the  epithet  of  “  many-sided  " 
more  justly  applied.  For  the  great 
Grecian,  though  he  knew  all  knowable, 
and  was  a  master  in  two  departments 
wherein  the  German  was  a  blank — logic 
and  mathematics — was  in  all  his  variety 
and  in  all  his  vastness  a  mere  creature 
of  cognition,  a  universal  register,  a  liv¬ 
ing  encyclopaedia,  a  walking  college. 
But  Goethe,  as  we  have  seen,  though  he 
neither  knew,  nor  had  the  capacity  to 
know,  all  things  knowable,  presented  in 
the  most  wonderful  harmony  an  an¬ 
tagonism  of  adverse  qualities  which 
nature  in  her  creative  function,  with  a 
wise  economy,  generally  keeps  apart. 

I’he  West-Eastern  Divan — of  which 
the  present  paper  is  intended  to  give  a 
notion —belongs  to  the  Epicurean, 
Dionysiac,  or  Anacreontic  Avatar,  of 
Goethe’s  Muse.  By  this,  however,  we 
do  not  mean  that  it  breathes  exclusively 
the  atmosphere  of  emotional  enjoy¬ 
ment,  of  which  wine  and  beauty  are  the 
most  common  and  the  most  popular 
symbols.  Not  at  all.  Goethe  could 
never  be  a  mere  Anacreon,  or  a  mere 
Epicurus,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
term  :  the  real  Epicurus,  as  history 
teaches,  was  a  wise  man  not  less  than 
Zeno  ;  for  the  man  who  teaches  how  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  life,  and  to  en¬ 
joy  them  moderately  and  with  discrimi¬ 
nation,  is  always  wise ;  though,  of 


course,  he  has  not  the  stuff  in  him  that 
makes  a  martyr  or  an  apostle.  Of  this 
stuff  certainly  neither  Goethe,  nor  H^hz, 
nor  an  old  college  friend,  Horace,  to 
whom  Hdfiz  has  been  compared,  was 
made.  Still  Goethe  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  even  Epicurus  at  his  best ; 
the  Hdhzian  element  in  him,  which  the 
West-Eastern  Divan  brings  to  the  front, 
is  only  a  voluptuous  oriental  dress 
thrown  slightly  round  the  frame  of  a 
stout  and  severe  hard-working  occiden¬ 
tal  Teuton  ;  or,  as  Carlyle  aptly  has  it, 
the  soft  grass  that  mantles  the  slopes  of 
the  hard  granite  Ben.  The  West-East¬ 
ern  Divan  is  a  collection  of  short 
poems,  or  lightly  thrown  out  verses  and 
versicles,  in  the  style  and  under  the 
mask  of  the  great  Persian  poet  HSfiz. 
In  fact,  in  this  book  Goethe  pledges 
himself  to  throw  off  the  German  and 
play  the  Persian  for  the  nonce,  while  at 
the  same  time,  no  doubt,  he  remains 
at  heart  what  God  made  him,  and  takes 
up  only  as  much  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  H^fiz  as  suits  his  humor  for 
the  moment.  And  it  is  not  so  much 
the  literary  style  or  the  rhythmical  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  Persian  poetry,  that 
Goethe  gives  us  in  this  remarkable  little 
book  ;  it  is  rather  the  tone  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  Persian  spirit  of  rosy  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  of  calm,  cheerful  wisdom,  to 
which  we  are  introduced.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  poet’s  later  years,  com¬ 
posed  at  intervals  between  the  years 
1810  and  1819,  when  he  had  passed  his 
sixtieth  year,  and  was  travelling  toward 
his  seventieth  ;  the  recreation,  therefore, 
of  a  wise  old  gentleman,  not  particular¬ 
ly  given  at  any  period  of  his  life  to  dis¬ 
turb  himself  with  the  existence  of  evils 
in  the  world  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  mend.  The  materials  of 
which  it  was  put  together — no  doubt  as 
diverse  in  their  origin  as  they  are  loose 
in  their  texture — first  began  to  take 
serious  shape  in  the  year  1815 — the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  we  can 
do  nothing  better  than  insert  here  the 
account  which  the  poet  gives  of  the 
matter  in  his  dairy  (Tag-  und  Jahres 
he/te)  for  the  year  : 

'*  1815.  The  year  before  I  had  received 
Von  Hammer's  translation  of  the  poems  of 
Hkfiz  ;  and  though  I  had  not  remained  un¬ 
influenced  by  the  specimens  of  this  great  poet 
which  had  appeared  occasionally  in  various 
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periodicals,  the  complete  body  of  the  works  to 
which  was  oow  formally  introduced  moved 
me  so  powerfully,  that,  if  I  had  not  contrived 
some  means  of  exercising  my  own  productive 
powers  on  the  material  they  presented,  I 
shopld  certainly  have  been  overwhelmed  by  it. 
On  reading  these  translations,  everything  of  a 
cognate  character  that  in  the  course  of  years  1 
had  myself  produced  came  to  the  surface,  and 
this  with  so  much  the  more  emphasis,  that  pre¬ 
cisely  at  that  period  I  fell  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  retreat  from  the  threatful  aspect  of  the 
actual  world  into  an  ideal  world  in  which  I 
could  at  will  participate  according  to  my 
capacity  of  sympathy  and  enjoyment. 

“  I  did  not  enter  into  this  world  as  a  total 
stranger,  but  had  from  old  times  carried  about 
with  me  so  much  of  oriental  associations  that 
1  could  even  amuse  myself  a  little  with  the 
language,  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  relish  of  the  poetry,  and  even  with  the 
writing  and  its  peculiarities  and  ornamenta¬ 
tions.  I  brought  out  from  my  portfolios  the 
Mopllakau,  of  which  I  had  translated  some  im¬ 
mediately  after  their  appearance.*  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  train  my  imagination  to  a  com¬ 
plete  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the  Bedouins  ; 
and  the  life  of  Mahomet  by  Oelsner,  with 
which  I  had  been  familiar  from  old  limes,  gave 
me  a  new  impulse.  My  relation  to  Dies  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  intimate ;  the  book  of 
Carus  opened  to  me  the  spectacle  of  these 
oriental  manners  in  a  very  significant  age  not 
unlike  our  own,  in  which  a  prince  had  strong 
reasons  for  indoctrinating  his  son  how,  in  bad 
limes,  he  could  best  perform  his  part  and  ex¬ 
ercise  his  functions  in  the  world.  Medjnun 
and  Leila,  as  examples  of  a  boundless  love, 
were  again  brought  near  to  my  feelings  and 
imagination  ;  the  pure  religion  of  the  Parsees, 
redeemed  from  its  later  corruptions,  rose  to 
view  in  its  original  beautiful  simplicity  ;  the 
travels  which  I  had  studied  long  ago  of  Andrea 
della  Valle,  Tavernier,  and  Chardin,  were  read 
through  again  with  a  purpose ;  and  in  this 
way  materials  were  heaped  up,  and  resources 
stored  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  could  at  last 
proceed  to  appropriate  and  to  apply  so  much 
of  the  new  matter  as  suited  my  wants.  Dies 
was  all  complaisance  to  answer  my  strange  in¬ 
terrogations  ;  Lorsbach  was  full  of  sympathy 
and  readiness  to  help,  and  through  his  means 
I  could  even  dare  to  approach  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  ;  and  though  these  illustrious  men  could 
have  little  notion  of  what  I  was  driving  at, 
nevertheless  each  of  them  contributed  largely 
to  clear  up  my  notions  in  a  region  about  which 
I  had  frequently  hovered,  but  with  which  I  had 
never  seriously  exercised  myself ;  and  as  I  had 
Von  Hammer’ s  excellent  translation  always 
bnide  me,  which,  in  fact,  became  for  me  for  a 
season  the  book  of  books,  I  had  constant  op¬ 
portunity  of  picking  out  from  his  rich  mines 
many  a  precious  gem.” 

*  “The  Moallakats  are  prize  odes  of  the 
Arabs — odes  which  were  victorious  at  the  great 
public  competitions  of  the  poets  before  Ma¬ 
homet’s  time,  which  were  written  in  golden 
letters  and  hung  up  on  the  portals  of  the  sacred 
shrine  at  Mecca.” — Goethe. 


So  much  for  the  creation  and  genesis 
of  the  book.  For  the  structure,  the 
“  Divan"  consists  of  two  parts — a  poeti¬ 
cal  and  a  prose  part — the  prose  form¬ 
ing  a  separate  volume,  in  the  way  of  in- 
tr^uction  to,  or  commentary  on,  the 
verses.  The  volume  contains  general 
views  of  the  growth  and  character  of 
oriental  poetry  generally,  and  the  Per¬ 
sian  in  particular.  The  Arabs  and  the 
Persians,  Mahomet,  the  Caliphate,  and 
the  Persian  (lotentates,  from  Mahomet 
of  Gasna  downward,  are  all  sketched 
with  a  few  lines  of  refined  but  discrim¬ 
inating  characteristic.  Next  to  the  in¬ 
fluences,  political  and  religious,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  which  they  lived,  the 
seven  great  p>oets  of  the  Persians  are 
taken  in  succession  :  first,  Firdusi,  the 
national  chronicler,  who  died  in  1030  : 
second,  Enweri  (1152) — a  Court  poet 
and  eulogist,  such  as  always  has  been  an 
ornamental  adjunct  of  oriental  kingship  ; 
then  Nizami  (1180) — the  poet  of  love, 
love  adventures,  and  love  tragedies. 
Fourth  in  order,  Jalaleddin  Rumi 
(1162) — the  poet  of  pious  meditation 
and  religious  mysticism.  Contrasted 
with  him  came  Sadi,  who  drifted  about 
largely  in  the  world  from  east  to  west — 
like  Ulysses,  had  "  seen  the  cities  and 
known  the  minds  of  many  men,"  and 
became  the  great  teacher  of  the  wisdom 
of  life  to  his  countrymen.  He  died  in 
the  year  1291,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
102  years.  Then  comes  H&nz  (1389); 
and  last  of  the  seven,  Jimi,  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Vasco  da  Gama  (1494),  whose 
books  are  represented  as  a  sort  of  sum¬ 
mation  of  all  who  went  before  him— like 
the  pebbles  at  the  mouth  of  a  great 
river,  which  contain  contributions  from 
the  whole  geology  of  the  districts  through 
which  the  swelling  current  has  travelled 
in  its  course.  But  it  is  with  H^fiz  only 
that  we  have  specially  to  do  in  the 
"  Divan  ;"  and  so  we  may  here  shortly 
insert  what  the  catholic-minded  old 
Weimarian  sage  says  of  him  : 

”  Hifiz,  a  great  genius,  of  the  most  cheerful 
and  happy  temper,  who  finds  his  pleasure  in 
feeling  independent  of  most  things  after  which 
men  eagerly  strive,  and  though  many  degrees 
above  his  fellow-men,  as  a  cheerful  philoso¬ 
pher,  never  forgets  that  he  is  their  brother  by 
sharing  their  flesh  and  blood,  and,  as  a  broth¬ 
er,  is  willing  to  be  happy  with  them  on  their 
own  ground.  He  is  a  poet,  to  be  understood 
properly  only  by  a  poet  of  the  nation  to  which 
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he  belongs  ;  but  once  comprehended  in  this  re¬ 
lation.  he  remains  through  life  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  of  companions ;  so  much  so  that,  even  at 
the  present  day,  after  three  hundred  years,  the 
camel-drirers  and  the  mule-drivers  in  the  sandy 
deseru  of  the  East  delight  to  lighten  the  road 
by  humming  his  distichs,  not  so  much  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sense  of  the  poem,  which  himself 
often  wantonly  pulls  to  pieces,  as  on  account 
of  the  brightness  and  lightness  of  the  tone  that 
permeates  everything  he  wrote.  For  west- 
world  readers,  this  favorite  of  the  voluptuous 
East  may  appear  trifling,  or  effeminate,  or  even 
vicious  :  but  the  true  test  of  all  literary  great¬ 
ness  dwells  with  him,  that  the  more  intimately 
you  know  him,  the  more  you  love  and  admire 
him.  In  him  a  happy  natural  genius,  great 
culture,  extraordinary  facility,  are  combined 
with  the  habitual  conviction  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  mankind,  if  you  wish  your  verses 
to  take  a  permanent  hold  of  their  minds,  is  to 
sing  to  them  what  they  like  to  hear,  and  what 
they  can  easily  understand,  while  you  mix  up 


with  this  cup  of  light  entertainment  an  occa¬ 
sional  impulM  to  something  better,  which,  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  less  grateful  accompaniment, 
their  stomachs  would  imperatively  have  re¬ 
jected.” 

So  much  for  the  prose.  Let  us  now 
give  a  few  specimens  of  the  poetical 
volume.  This  is  divided  into  twelve 
books  ;  the  Book  of  the  Singer,  the 
Book  of  Hifiz,  the  Book  of  Love,  the 
Book  'of  Contemplation,  the  Book  of 
Ill- Humor,  the  Book  of  Wise  Saws  or 
Proverbs,  the  Book  of  Tissar,  the  Book 
of  Zuleika,  the  Book  of  Drinking,  the 
Book  of  Parables,  the  Book  of  the 
Parsees,  and  the  Book  of  Paradise. 
From  these  books  we  have  picked  out  a 
few  pieces,  just  as  they  happened  to 
suit  our  fancy.  Here  they  are. 


POETRY. 

.'oetry  is  a  gushing  well 
That  scorns  the  niggard  measure  ; 

Keeps  the  blood  warm,  and  makes  it  swell 
In  pulsing  veins  with  pleasure. 

Blame  me  not !  the  cup  of  sorrow. 

When  it  comes  to  me, 

I  can  sip,  nor  need  to  borrow 
Modest  airs  from  thee. 


Modesty’s  a  pretty  thing  ' 

In  a  maid  when  woo’d  ; 

Modestly  she  folds  her  wing 
From  handling  coarse  and  rude. 

And  sober  thought,  the  wise  man  says. 
In  wise  hour  teaches  me 

For  time  to  order  well  my  days. 

And  for  eternity. 

But  rhyme  disowns  the  sober  mood  ; 

I  love  to  rhyme  alone. 

Or  with  one  friend  or  two  whose  blood 
Flows  kindly  like  my  own  ! 

Cowled  or  uncowled,  let  preachers  come 
To  dam  my  foaming  river  ; 

They  may  prevail  to  make  me  dumb. 
But  to  be  sober  never  ! 


When  the  poet’s  fancy  burns. 

Be  slow  to  reprimand  him  ; 

You’ll  forgive  his  wildest  turns. 
When  once  you  understand  him  ! 


These  lines-manifestly  are  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  poet’s  quiet  disregard  for 
that  class  of  persons  who  cannot  be 
made  to  understand  that  a  song  is  not  a 
sermon  ;  or  that  a  poet,  who,  as  Plato 
says,  is  a  winged  animal,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  regulate  his  airy  flights  and 


wheelings  by  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  movements  of  pedestrian  prose. 
Under  the  head  of  "  Talisman  ”  in  the 
same  book  we  find  a  bundle  of  pious 
versicles.  pointing  to  faith  in  God,  and  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  world,  as 
the  only  compass  that  can  enable  weak 
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mortals  to  steer  securely  throuf^h  the 
stormy  seas  of  life.  All  poetry,  indeed, 
especially  oriental  poetry,  has  humanity 
for  its  root  and  piety  for  its  atmosphere  ; 
it  is  only  the  cold  occidental  mmd,  in 
some  isloated  exercises  of  the  mere  cog* 
nitive  faculty,  that  can  make  a  parade 
of  being  godless.  Goethe,  though  a  de- 
roted  student  of  nature,  had  not  the 


least  sympathy  with  those  meagre  scien¬ 
tists  who  see. all  things  in  the  world, 
only  not  the  resonable  soul  which  alone 
could  make  it  a  world  ;  and  who  exer¬ 
cise  the  faculty  of  reverence,  so  far  as 
they  have  any,  in  acknowledging  no 
greater  god  than  that  which  lives  in 
their  own  bosoms. 


RELIGION.  1 


1. 

The  East  beloni^  to  God  ;  the  West 
Gladly  obeys  His  high  behest ; 

Tropic  heat,  and  Arctic  cold. 

His  hand  in  peaceful  bond  doth  hold. 

t 

2.  ' 

Only  God  is  just ;  He  sees 

What  thing  is  good  for  each  and  all]; 

Call  Him  by  what  name  you  please. 

But  praise  His  name,  both  great  and  small 

3- 

Life’s  a  labyrinth,  whose  plan 
Thou  canst  not  learn  from  wit  of  man  ; 

But  make  God  guide  in  all  thy  ways. 

And  he  will  lead  thee  through  the  maze. 

4- 

Two  graces  give  our  breathing  worth,  • 

To  draw  air  in,  then  send  it  forth  ; 

That"with  a  power  to  cramp  and  tighten. 

This  to  expand  us,  and  to  lighten  ; 

So  wondrously  our  life  unites 
Mysterious  play  of  opposites. 

Then  thank  thou  God  when  He  confines  thy  way, 
And  thank  Him  too  when  He  gives  larger  sway. 


From  the  Book  of  Hkhz  we  extract 
only  one,  but  a  very  noticeable  little 
poem,  in  which  the  German  singer  is 
fond  to  identify  himself  with  his  orien¬ 
tal  brother  in  one  point,  that  the  super¬ 
ficial  student  of  either  would  not  be 
ready  to  anticipate.  H&hz,  we  are 
told,  derived  the  surname  by  which  we 
know  him  from  his  memory,  richly 
stored  as  it  was  with  the  texts  of  the 
Koran.  He  professed  to  owe  all  his 
success  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet  to  that 
sacred  book  ;  and  Goethe  has  once  and 
again  been  equally  forward  to  declare 
his  familiarity  with  the  contents,  and 
reverence  for  the  authority,  of  the  Chris¬ 


tian  Scriptures,  with  which,  like 
Timothy,  he  was  familiar  from  a  boy. 
The  explanation  of  this  apparent  in¬ 
consistency  in  two  poets,  not  of  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  religious  tone,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  They  were  both  extremely  Broad 
Church  ;  and  pleased  themselves  to  take 
from  the  sacred  books  of  their  country 
what  suited  their  genius,  and  what  they 
thought  the  essence  of  the  matter.  An 
eclectic  piety  of  this  kind  we  see  large¬ 
ly  exemplified  in  Pindar,  .iCschylus, 
Socrates,  Plutarch,  and  other  men  of 
light  and  leading  *'  in  the  classical 
literature  of  the  Greeks. 


Hlriz — WHY  so  NAMED? 
Poet. 

Mohammed  Shemseddin,  tell  me  why 
Thv  people,  who  are  good  and  wise, 
Did  thee  with  such  fair  name  baptize— 
Hd/Ut 
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Wise  it  thy  quest ;  and  fitly  I 
Will  make  to  thee  a  wise  reply. 

For  that  the  Koran’s  sacred  lore 
In  faithful  memory  I  store. 

And  keep  it  there  so  firm  and  sure 
That  all  the  world’s  craft  and  meanness 
Cannot  cloud  my  soul’s  sereneness, 

While  I  hold  its  teaching  pure  ; 

That  no  evil  thing  can  cleave 
To  me,  or  any  who  believe 
In  the  prophet  without  blame  : 

From  faithful  memory  grew  my  fame. 

And  who  is  wise  spells  memory  from  my  name. 

Poet, 

Hifiz,  if  this  thing  be  so, 

I  may  fitly  call  thee  brother  ; 

For  whose  thoughts  together  flow 
Their  souls  are  kin  to  one  another. 

As  the  Koran  was  to  thee, 

So  uur  Bible  is  to  me, 

Stamping  my  soul  with  impress  fair 
Of  heavenly  beauty  pictured  there. 

Even  as  that  maid  of  saintly  grace 
Took  to  herself  the  Saviour’s  face 
In  her  white  kerchief,  so  I  took 
Into  my  soul  the  holy  Book, 

And  there  in  spile  of  sceptic  error. 

Gloomy  doubt,  and  fearful  terror, 

1  kept  unharmed  from  cloudy  scaith 
The  pure  bright  image  of  the  faith. 


In  the  third  book,  entitled  ‘‘  Uschk 
nameh,”  or  the  Book  of  Love,  we  find 
only  a  few  pretty  scraps  of  graceful 
Tiindelei^  not  sufficiently  significant  to 
tempt  us  to  translation.  Some  compen¬ 
sation  for  this  blank  is  found  in  the 
"  Tefkir  nameh,”  or  Book  of  Contem¬ 
plations,  full  of  wise  saws  and  rules  of 
life,  such  as  old  Hesiod  gave  to  the 


Boeotian  yeomen,  in  the  ”  Works  and 
Days,”  some  three  thousand  years  ago  : 
fur  in  the  East,  as  in  ancient  Greece, 
all  wisdom  took  the  form  of  verse  ;  as 
indeed  singing  is  everywhere  older  than 
writing,  and  writing  than  reading. 

Here  is  good  advice  in  curt  phrase 
under  five  heads  : 


nVE  THINGS. 

What  makes  the  time  run  short  ? 

Business,  or  busy  sport ; 

What  makes  it  long  to  you  7 
Hands  with  no  work  to  do  ; 

What  brings  debts  quickly  in  ? 

Slowness  to  work  and  win  ; 

What  wins  the  glowing  gold  ? 

The  stroke  that  is  brisk  and  bold  ; 
What  man  stands  near  the  throne  ? 
The  man  who  can  hold  his  own  ! 


In  the  Koran,  as  in  our  Scriptures 
and  in  all  Eastern  religions,  among  the 
virtues  a  prominent  place  is  given  to 
”  alms-giving  ;”  as  indeed  even  the 
Greeks,  who  did  not  preach  so  much  the 
duty  of  the  strong  to  support^the  weak. 


nevertheless  from  the  mouth  of  Homer 
heard  with  pleasure  that  ”  beggars  and 
strangers  come  from  Jove.”  The  grace 
of  charity,  accordingly,  is  prettily  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  lines  : 


BRIGHT  AND  BRIGHTEST. 

Bright  is  the  fair  maid’s  eye  that  looks  on  thine  ; 
Bright  is  the  drinker’s  eye  that  greets  the  wine ; 
And  like  the  sun  that  robes  the  flowery  year. 

The  sovereign’s  word  falls  on  the  favor^  ear. 


\ 
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But  brighter  far  than  all  theae  bright-faced  things 
Is  the  fair  thanks  thy  gracious  bounty  brings 
From  the  poor  starveling,  that  with  teaming  face 
And  outspread  hand  receives  thy  kindly  grace : 

Peruse  it  well,  that  speaking  face,  and  thou  , 

Wilt  ever  give,  as  thou  art  giving  now. 

Goethe,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  culture,  he  understood  moral  as  well  as 
has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  as  a  intellectual  culture.  This  is  quite  plain, 
Titantic  specimen  of  intellectual  ego-  among  other  things,  from  the  famous 
tism,  which,  under  the  name  of  “  cult-  discourse  on  “  Reverence,”  in  Meister’s 
ure,”  he  held  up  as  a  type  of  human  “  Wandeijahre  and  he  who  wishes 
perfection  to  his  countrymen.*  The  to  find  the  same  all-important  trutli 
present  writer  is  happy  to  say  that  he  shortly  and  significantly  expressed  in 
never  could  find,  after  many  years’ '  verse,  could  not  do  better  than  take 
familiarity  with  this  great  thinker,  the  with  him  to  college  or  to  the  critical  re- 
slightest  foundation  of  this  view  of  his  viewer  the  following  lines: 
character.  By  the  word  BilJung,  or 

TRUE  CULTURE. 

Love  and  KtwwUdge. 

The  bazaur  on  splendid  trash  * 

Tempts  the  buyer  to  waste  his  cash  ; 

He  who  goes  to  learned  college 

Comes  back  puffed  up  with  empty  knowledge  ; 

But  if  true  bliss  thou  wish  to  brook. 

Learn  to  live  in  quiet  nook. 

If  your  every  nerve  you  strain 
To  store  your  mind  with  various  lore. 

’Tis  well.  But  how  to  use  your  lore — 

The  tetter  wisdom — this  to  gain. 

You  must  knock  at  another  door. 

Nor  hast  thou  far  to  search  and  seek  ; 

Let  the  God  within  thee  speak  ; 

Love  all  things  that  lovely  be. 

And  God  will  show  His  test  to  thee  ! 

How  prominent  a  place  Goethe  as-  'Besonders  keinen  Menschen  hassen—\o'it 
signed  to  moral  above  mere  intellectual  being,  in  fact,  the  soul  of  all  higher 
culture,  is  manifest  from  his  short  rule  knowledge,  and  the  only  key  to  all  true 
of  life  (printed  in  this  Magazine  last  knowledge  of  man.  The  same  doctrine 
December),  where  he  says  emphatically,  is  preached  in  the  following  lines  : 

OLD  ACE. 

The  years  have  robbed  thee  of  so  many  things,' 

Thy  passions  cooled,  snd  dipt  thy  wanton  wings. 

Thy  memory  maimed  of  all  that  yesterday 
Brought  of  sweet  trifles  ;  thy  foot  fond  to  stray. 

Bound  to  short  tether  ;  and  made  dull  the  ear 
To  the  fair  praise  and  the  applausive  cheer 
That  heaved  thee  on.  Thy  crippled  soul  is  stranger 
To  joy  in  work  and  to  delight  in  danger  ; 

Say  now,  old  gentleman,  what  joys  are  thine? 

I  have  enough,  while  truth  and  love  are  mine. 

Poets — at  least  Moore  says  so  in  his  specially  famous  for  making  good  hus- 
"  Life  of  Byron  ” — have  not  been  bands.  Marriage  is  always  a  serious 
_ _ _  business.  Lord  Byron  made  a  sorry 

•To  this  unlovely  fashion  John  Sterling  P”®  Goethe  did  not  manap  it 

forms  an  honorable  exception.  See  *•  Jour-  sublimcst  Style.  In  hiS  youth  he 

nals  of  Caroline  Fox  ”  (i86a),  chap.  riii.  indulged  pretty  freely  in  incalculable 
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flirtations ;  but  when  he  did  many  at  this  ?  Because  he  knew  how  to  deal 
last,  he  proved  himself  a  good  domestic  with  women,  which  Byron  did  not. 
man,  and  lived  happily  with  the  mother  Witness  the  following  versicle  : 
of  his  family  for  thirty  years.  How 

Use  the  woman  tenderly,  tenderly  ; 

From  a  crooked  rib  God  made  her  slenderly  ; 

Straight  and  strong  He  could  not  make  her. 

So  if  you  try  to  bend  yon’ll  break  her  ; 

Rut  let  her  alone  and  have  her  own  way. 

She’ll  grow  more  crooked  every  day. 

What’s  to  be  done  with  her,  Adam,  my  boy  ? 

Use  her  tenderly,  that’s  what  I  say. 

To  break  your  own  rib  will  bring  you  small  joy. 

Finally,  from  this  book  of  practical  secret  of  the  poet’s  own  remarkable  suc- 
wisdom  we  translate  the  following  four  cess  in  life  : 
stanzas,  which  seem  to  express  the 

QVIET  WORKING. 

Ask  not  by  what  gate  thou  entered 
Into  life,  the  garden  of  God  ; 

Rut  in  the  quiet  nook  assigned  thee,  a 

Trim  the  beds  and  break  the  clod. 

Look  around  thee,  then,  for  wise  men. 

Look  for  men  of  high  command  ; 

These  will  help  thee  with  good  counsel. 

These  will  give  strength  to  thy  hand. 

And  when  long  years  of  faithful  service 
Thou  hast  given  to  the  State, 

*  Know  that  many  then  will  love  thee. 

Know  that  none  will  dare  to  hate. 

And  the  prince  will  own  the  loyal 
Soul,  that  breathes  through  all  thy  ways. 

Linking  firmly  each  to-morrow 
With  long  chain  of  yesterdays. 

In  the  fifth  book — the  Book  of  Ill-  strangle  such  feelings  and  to  smother 
Humor — the  poet  in  the  introduction  such  explosions  ;  nay,  it  may  sometimes 
makes  a  characteristic  apology  :  “  Ill-  even  be  beneficial  to  give  vent  to  our 

humor  is  always  egotistical.  It  has  its  vexation  in  this  way,  when  small-mind- 
root  in  demands  for  things  external  ed  persons  with  their  petty  obtrusive- 
which  have  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  ness  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honest 
grumbler;  it  is  presumptuous  in  tone  man’s  useful  activity.”  The  following 

and  repulsive  in  attitude,  and  brings  joy  is  a  fretful  switch  of  the  lion’s  tail  at  the 

to  no  one,  not  even  to  those  who  are  host  of  small  flies  who  were  indignant 

suffering  under  the  same  malady,  that  the  poet  would  not  on  all  occasions 

Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  always  to  be  exactly  as  they  wished  him  to  be: 

CRITICS. 

Did  I,  when  you  went  a-warring, 

^  Hid  your  bloody  battles  cease  ? 

Did  1  make  loud  protesution 
When  your  Congress  patched  a  peace  ? 

Did  I  tell  the  practised  angler 
Where  to  fling  his  baited  line  ? 

Did  I  give  the  wright  instrucuons 
Where  to  split,  and  where  to  join  ? 
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But  you  will  give  me  directions 
How  to  read  and  bow  to  write 

From  the  mighty  book  which  nature 
Opened  to  the  poet’s  sight. 

If  you  have  the  poet’s  vision. 

Show  what  thing  God  showed  to  you  ; 

But  if  my  work  you  would  measure, 

First  learn  wbiat  I  meant  to  do. 

This  is  the  first  question,  of  course,  mentary  knowledge  sufficient  to  cover 
with  all  just  criticism,  What  did  the  absolute  ignorance  ;  and  with  him  the 
author  mean  to  do  ?  as  the  second  is,  two  questions  are,  first,  IVAa/  shall  I 
How  has  he  done  it  ?  But  criticisms,  find  to  say  t  and  second,  IVAat  shall  J 
unfortunately,  are  not  rare  in  England  find  to  find  fault  with  t  To  criticism 
as  in  Germany,  where  the  critic  meddles  of  this  temper  a  man  who  has  any  con- 
with  a  business  which  does  not  belong  cem  for  his  happiness  will  give  no  more 
to  him,  and  assumes  to  decide  on  a  sub-  attention  than  the  traveller  does  to  the 
ject  with  regard  to  wheih  he  has  only  dust  that  blows  in  his  eyes  as  he  trudges 
picked  up  hastily  a  few  scraps  of  ele-  along  the  road. 

NEVER  MIND  ! 

When  you  see  things  wrong. 

Never  fret  and  fume  ; 

*  Folly  will  be  strong 

Till  the  day  of  doom. 

O’er  things  base  the  base 
Brook  a  just  authority  ; 

And  wisdom  finds  no  place 
Before  a  throned  majority 

Wayfarer,  never  waste 
Words  on  such  dusty  riot. 

But  march  on  easy-paced 
To  your  own  goal  in  quiet. 

The  contemptible  nature  of  that  criti-  Niz&mi,  which  Goethe  gives  in  the  in- 
cism  which  delights  in  fault-finding,  was  troduction  under  the  title  “  Allge- 
never  more  strikingly  shown  than  m  the  meines.'* 
verses  about  the  Dead  Dog,  from 

Jesus,  as  He  walked  through  the  world. 

To  a  fleshmarket  came  one  day. 

And  there  before  the  butcher’s  door 
Right  on  the  road  a  dead  dog  lay. 

A  crowd  around  the  carcass  stood. 

As  vultures  gather  ;  and  one  said, 

**  The  stench  of  this  abhorred  hound 
Sickens  my  brain  inside  my  head.” 

Another  said,  *'  The  grave  has  cast 
Its  refuse  up  for  bad  luck  here  ;  ” 

And  thus  each  in  bis  way  reproached 
The  poor  dead  brute  with  bitter  jeer. 

Then  the  Lord  Jesus  oped  his  mouth — 

Not  He  with  sharp  reproach  and  spite  ; 

But  from  a  loving  heart  and  true. 

He  said,  ”  Like  pearls  his  teeth  are  white.” 

They  heard,  and  none  might  dare  to  blame— 

Their  hearts  were  burning  hot  with  shame. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs,  which  follows  ed  space  warns  us  to  abstain.  Here  is 
sixth  in  order,  contains  many  fine  a  pious  hint  on  toleration  : 
pieces,  from  which,  however,  our  limit- 

If  God  to  men  were  as  severe 

As  yon  and  I  are,  when  we  jar, 

We  b^  had  scanty  comfort  here  ; 

But  he  takes  men  just  as  they  are. 
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And  here  follow  some  suggestive  lines  ion,  which  Bacon  somewhere  says  is 
on  the  mixture  of  illusion  with  truth  rather  agreeable :  ^ 

in  the  complex  tissue  of  human  opin- 

TRUTH  AND  ERROR. 

’Tis  bad,  but  haps  once  and  ag^in, 

That  Truth  will  walk  in  Error's  train  : 

It  is  her  whim  ;  and  who  will  dare 
To  blame  the  whim  of  lady  fair  ? 

If  Error  then  sometimes  on  Truth’s  fair  train  might  trample, 

Why  should  my  lady  fret?  herself  gave  the  example. 

The  small  book,  “  Tissar  nameh,”  an  interesting  little  essay,*  we  cannot 
supposed  to  allude  to  Napoleon,  has  an  afford  to  enter  at  present.  Only  one 
unfinished  look  about  it ;  and  so  we  thing  we  may  note,  that  the  fair  ladies 
pass  on  to  **  Zuleika  nameh,”  a  name,  to  whom  he  successively  gave  the  hom- 
as  every  one  knows,  famous  in  the  age  of  his  large  heart,  seem  on  every  oc- 
stories  of  the  East,  and  which  the  sep*  casion  to  have  been  made  perfectly 
tuagenarian  poet  employed  to  cover  his  aware  of  the  acts  of  fervent  worship 
last  bosom  affection  for  a  Frankfort  formerly  paid  at  the  now  deserted 
lady  named  Mariana  Willimer,  of  whom  shrine.  No  Frenchman  certainly  could 
the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  have  given  the  last  link  of  this  erotic 
DUnzer's  life  of  the  poet.  Book  IX.  succession  a  more  graceful  turn  than  is 
Into  the  story  of  Goethe's  loves,  on  contained  in  the  following  : 
which  an  English  gentleman  has  written 

ZULEIKA. 

Tell  me  this,  and  tell  me  true. 

Have  you  not  been  always  writing] 

Verses  old  and  verses  new. 

Spinning  sonnets,  songs  inditing? 

Tiny  tomes  all  neatly  bound, 

Fearly-white  and  bright  as  gold, . 

You  have  sent  the  country  round 
To  ihe  young,  and  to  the  old  ; 

But  this  I  guess,  to  young  and  old, 

The  self-same  tale  of  Love  was  told. 

HATEM — i.e.,  GOETHE. 

Yes',  fair  maid,  'twas  even  so  ; 

Mouths  with  wreathed  fancies  smiling. 

Teeth  as  white  as  shining  snow. 

Twining  locks  and  looks  beguiling. 

Neck  and  bosom  hung  with  charms, 

Glances  like  Apollo’s  dart. 

Dainty  fingers,  lily  arms, 

All  brought  dangers  to  my  heart ; 

But  all  these  loves,  both  old  and  new, 

Were  prophecies  that  told  of  you. 

Without  WINE,  poetry,  in  Goethe’s  es-  may  be  shocked  at  the  comparison,  and 
timation,  could  not  exist.  This  glo-  maybe  even  think  the  concluding  coup- 
rious  sun*brewst,  indeed,  has  been  the  let  profane.  But  Hafiz,  though  a  pious 
symbol  of  joy  and  exuberance  to  poets  man,  was  no  Calvinist ;  and  though  a 
from  King  David  downwards  to  H&hz  wine-drinker,  could  still,  as  we  had  oc- 
and  Tom  Moore :  it  is  only  in  this  casion  above  to  reveal,  be  a  Broad 
latter  age  that  a  water-drinking  poet  has  Church  Mussulman. 

been  proved  not  to  be  an  impossibility.  - - - 

We  must  not  therefore  be  surprised  at  ,  Goethe  in  Studies  and  Ro- 

the  following  verses,  which  are  quite  in  mances.  By  H.  Schutz  Wilson.  London  : 
the  spirit  of  Hafiz,  though  some  readers  1873. 
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WINE. 

Was  the  Koran  uncreated  ? 

That's  a  question  I  don't  ask  ; 

Or  did  it  begin,  and  when  was  it  dated  ? 

That's  for  me  too  hard  a  task. 

That  Allah  breathed  it  every  line. 

As  a  good  Moslem  I  believe  it ; 

But  that  undated  was  good  wine. 

With  most  firm  faith  I  receive  it ; 

Or  it  may  be,  as  some  one  thinks. 

The  angels  made  its  sparkling  grace. 

In  kindness  to  our  mortid  race  ; 

This  way  or  that,  in  any  case 
One  thing  is  sure,  the  man  who  drinks 
Looks  God  more  brightly  in  the  face ! 

Drinking  is  generally  made  poetical  quiet  brooding  soul  to  sit  and  sip  alone, 
by  the  social  associations  which  accom-  as  smokers  smoke,  meditating  on  many 
pany  it.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  a  pleasant  things.  Hence  the  following  : 

DRINKING. 

Here  I  sit  alone,  alone. 

With  my  room  and  my  leisure  all  my  own  ; 

Tell  me  where  my  time  I  could  pass 
Better  than  here  with  myself  and  my  glass  ? 

With  no  man  near  to  nip  in  the  bud 
The  pleasant  thoughts  that  stir  my  blood  : 

Here  I  am  alone  with  myself  and  my  glass.  * 

From  the  four  concluding  books  the  following  four  pieces  shall  suffice  : 

AGAINST  SYSTEM-BUILDERS. 

Ail  men,  both  great  and  small,  are  fain 
To  weave  a  web  out  of  their  brain, 

While  in  the  middle  they  sit  at  ease 
To  clip  and  snip  as  they  may  please  ; 

Then  if  a  breeie  comes  some  fine  day 
To  sweep  their  flimsy  threads  away. 

Straightway  they  cry — "  What  fiendish  malice 
To  overthrow  our  splendid  palace  !” 

STUPID  PIETY. 

If  the  Ass  whose  back  did  carry,  . 

'Mid  pomp  of  palms,  the  Son  of  Mary, 

To  Mecca  should  devoutly  fare. 

And  worship  with  the  pilgrims  there. 

He  would  go  and  back  return 
An  Ass — the  ass  that  he  was  bom  ! 

THE  POUR  GOSPELS. 

J^us  came  down  from  heaven,  and  brought 
The  text  of  the  gospels  in  His  hand. 

The  text  which  God's  own  finger  wrote. 

And  read  it  to  the  faithful  band 
Of  His  disciples.  The  word  of  grace 
Once  sown  in  good  soil  grows  apace. 

He  rose  to  heaven,  and  with  Him  took 
The  faultless  text  of  the  sacred  book  ; 

But  in  their  hearts  the  truth  remained. 

And  each  one  wrote  from  day  to  day 
What  in  his  memory  each  retained. 

And  pictured  forth  in  his  own  way. 

Well,  they  were  men,  to  whom  G^  lent. 

A  diverse  wit,  and  diverse  bent. 

And  therewith  we  must  be  content : 

We’ll  get  no  more,  one  thing  is  clear. 

Till  the  last  trump  sounds  ia  our  ear. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  tical  scholars  have  not  always  shown 
this  short  poem,  which  our  hermeneu-  themselves  possessed  of. 


ADMISSION. 

Houri. 

Here  by  Heaven’s  decree  I  stand, 

A  warder  at  the  gate  of  grace  ; 

Thou  wouldst  come  in,  but  strange  misgiving 
Stirs  me  when  I  read  thy  face. 

Art  thou  faithful  to  the  prophet  7 
Of  our  cousiuship  and  kin  ? 

Through  what  sweatful  struggle  didst  thou 
Earn  the  right  to  enter  in  ? 

Didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  for  Allah  ? 

Show  thy  wounds  and  claim  reward  : 

Never  yet  against  the  faithful 
Was  the  blissful  portal  barred. 

Poet. 

Why  this  doubting  and  misgiving  ? 

I’m  a  man  ;  be  this  enough. 

Life’s  a  battle  ;  1  have  fought  it 
With  sharp  sword  and  temper  tough. 

Whet  thine  eyes,  and  look  within  me. 

Sec  the  wounds  that  scar  this  heart — 

Wounds  from  Fortune’s  freakish  humor— 

Wounds  from  Love’s  delicious  dart  ? 

Yet  my  faith  was  never  shaken  : 

I  believed  my  love  was  true  ; 

Never  cursed  the  babbling  world. 

Though  it  gave  me  much  ado. 

With  a  band  of  noble  workers 
I  did  work,  and  knew  no  rest. 

Till  my  name  woke  love  bright-flaming 
From  the  hearts  of  all  the  best.  1 

No,  thou  wilt  not  choose  the  worser ; 

Give  thy  hand,  and  grant  me  this. 

To  live,  and  on  thy  dainty  fingers 
Count  eternities  of  bliss. 

From  these  specimens,  the  readers  of  studies  in  which  their  great  school  of 
('rerman  poetry  will  understand  that  the  philologers  was  then  beginning  to  exer- 
West  Eastern  Divan  is  really  only  a  cise  itself  ;  to  us  they  open  an  interest- 
book  of  scraps,  and  not  to  be  taken  in  ing  page  in  the  book  of  curious  and  cos- 
any  wise  as  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  stuff  mopolitan  scholarship  which  German 
on  which  the  pioet’s  reputation  with  pos-  literature  unfolds.  It  was  said  by 
terity  will  rest.  But  they  are  scraps  Lewes  that  Goethe  was  a  Greek  born  in 
from  the  rich  and  varied  portfolio  of  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
Germany’s  master-mind  ;  and,  like  the  eenth  century.  This  is  so  far  true. 
obiter  dicta  of  a  great  lawyer,  will  justly  The  luxurious  enjoyment  and  reveren- 
carry  more  weight  than  formal  treatises  tial  worship  of  nature,  which  are  prom- 
from  a  less  gifted  mind.  To  the  Ger-  inent  everywhere  in  the  works  of  the 
mans,  these  excursions  of  their  grtnt  German,  are  pure  Greek  ;  the  form  also 
poet  into  the  far  East  had  the  special  of  some  of  his  most  classical  works  is 
merit  of  opening  to  their  view  the  decidedly  Greek,  but  not  therefore  anti¬ 
general  human  aspects  of  those  oriental  German  ;  and  the  very  fact  of  his  tak- 
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ioK  into  his  essentially  German  nature 
the  excellences  of  two  souls  so  far  apart 
as  Sophocles  and  Hslfiz,  shows  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  assimilation  and  reproduction 
which  is  characteristically  German. 
Taken  all  in  all,  as  a  man  of  various 
learning,  deep  thought,  laborious  scien¬ 
tific  research,  delicate  sensibility,  and 


rich  fancy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
of  all  the  great  creative  intellects  that  in 
these  latter  days  have  given  a  European 
ascendency  to  the  literature  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  is 
their  most  complete  and  most  distinctly 
marked  representative  man.  —  Black- 
woocT  s  Magazint. 


FESTIVAL  AMONG  THE  BASQUES. 


The  games  and  festivals  of  the  mod¬ 
em  Basques  furnish,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
approach  in  Western  Europe  to  what 
may  have  been — their  grosser  and  more 
brutal  features  excepted — the  Olympic 
and  Isthmian  games  of  ancient  Greece. 
Boxing,  wrestling,  chatiot  and  horse 
racing  have  no  place  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  Basques.  The  Eisteddfod  of 
Wales  presents  the  literary  side  of  these 
meetings  ;  the  gathering  of  the  high¬ 
landers  at  Braemar,  the  athletic.  But 
the  Basques  unite  recreation  of  mind 
with  that  of  the  body  ;  prizes  are  given 
equally  for  the  best  prose  or  verse 
composition,  to  the  best  improvisatore, 
to  the  successful  ball  player,  and  to  the 
athlete.  But  the  most  elaborate  of  all 
the  spectacles,  the  pastorale  or  tragedie^ 
a  dramatic  performance  with  dance  and 
music,  which  lasts  a  whole  day,  has  not 
even  a  prize  at  all  ;  rarely  does  the  sum 
collected  equal  the  expense  of  setting 
up  the  piece  ;  and,  stranger  still,  the 
most  graceful  of  all  the  exercises,  the 
manly  dance,  is  actually  paid  for  by  the 
dancers.  At  the  close  of  a  pastorale  the 
right  of  performing  the  first  dance  on 
the  vacant  stage  is  put  up  to  auction  by 
the  actors,  and  the  villages  or  communes, 
bidding  against  each  other,  purchase  the 
privilege  of  sending  their  youth  to  dance 
the  first  saut  Basque  alone  before  the 
public  on  the  stage.  It  is  not  money, 
but  artistic  enjoyment  and  local  fame, 
which  is  the  greatest  stimulant  to  suc¬ 
cess  at  these  fetes. 

In  another  respect  these  fStes  are  like 
those  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  yare  always 
held  in  the  open  air.  The  pastorale  or 
trag/die  is  performed  on  a  rough  plat¬ 
form,  enclosed  by  no  barrier,  open  to  all 
the  spectators,  and  with  the  sky  alone  for 
its  roof.  The  long  ball  court,  with  its 
seats  at  the  upper  end  and  down  the 
sides,  is  equally  uncovered.  Like  the 


Greek  theatre  it  is  often  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  the  site.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  at  least  the  mountains  are  almost 
always  to  be  seen  ;  secular  trees  often 
overshadow  the  stone  or  wooden  seats 
on  which  the  principal  spectators  sit, 
and  afford  a  most  welcome  shade  from 
the  mid-day  sun  ;  while,  near  the  coast, 
the  breaking  wave  with  its  deeper  mur¬ 
mur  fills  up  the  intervals  of  the  buzz  of 
conversation,  of  music,  of  shouting,  or 
of  applause.  These  different  kinds  of 
relaxation  are  not,  however,  found  com¬ 
bined  all  in  any  one  district.  In  La 
Soule,  alone,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
French  divisions  of  the  Pays  Basque, 
are  dramatic  representations  given  ;  it 
is  there  too  that  dancing  flourishes  most, 
and  there  alone  are  the  strange  animal 
dances,  with  their  quaint  tunes,  still 
preserved.  There  too,  on  the  outside 
of  the  throng,  athletes  may  be  seen 
throwing  the  heavy  iron  bar,  or  leaping 
with  a  somersault  in  a  hop,  skip,  and 
jump.  In  the  Labourd  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  parts  of  Guipuzcoa  and  Navarre 
the  ball  games  are  the  most  keenly  prac¬ 
tised,  though  they  are  common  every¬ 
where  ;  and  there  the  gift  and  habit  of 
improvisation  is  most  frequent,  and  the 
copla(ari,  makers  of  couplets,  or  berso' 
lari,  makers  of  verses,  contend  against 
each  other  in  poetic  strife  ;  it  is  there 
too  that  prizes  are  most  frequently  given 
for  written  compositions  both  in  prose 
and  verse. 

We  propose  now  to  give  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  this  year’s  f6te  at  Sare,  a 
village  of  the  Labourd  which  boasts  the 
best  ball-players,  and  where,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  M.  Antoine  d’Abbadic 
the  distinguished  Membre  de  I’lnstitut, 
the  art  of  improvisation  has  been  most 
carefully  fostered. 

The  fSte  was  most  sadly  curtailed  by 
the  weather.  Nothing  could  be  done 
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on  the  second  and  third  days,  and  but 
little  even  on  the  first.  The  morning  of 
September  nth  opened  very  gloomily. 
It  had  rained  heavily  during  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  rain  was  still  falling. 
Little  by  little  things  looked  brighter. 
It  was  impossible  to  begin  the  sports  at 
the  appointed  hour,  but  toward  noon 
men  might  be  seen  with  sponges  sop¬ 
ping  up  the  water  on  the  court.  Wood 
shavings  were  then  strewn  over  the 
wettest  parts,  fires  were  kindled,  and 
thus  the  place  was  sufficiently  dried  by 
the  afternoon  to  allow  of  the  first  in¬ 
ternational  match  between  French  and 
Spanish  Basques  being  played. 

The  ball  court  here,  as  often  else¬ 
where,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  in 
front  of  the  mairie.  Formerly,  when 
leathern  gloves  alone  were  used,  the 
length  did  not  exceed  ninety  yards  ;  but 
since  the  invention  first  of  a  wooden, 
then  of  a  wicker  gauntlet,  bound  to  the 
back  of  the  right  hand,  beyond  which  it 
extends  about  a  foot,  the  length  of  the 
court  has  been  extended  up  to  over  100 
yards.  At  Sare  the  distance  from  the 
extreme  wall  of  the  court  to  the  mairie 
is  ir5  measured  metres  (124  yards); 
yet  the  ball,  which  weighs  125  grammes 
(over  four  ounces),  will  sometimes  strike 
the  first  story  before  it  reaches  the 
ground,  and  will  be  returned  clear  over 
the  20-feet  wall  at  the  other  end.  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  muscular  force 
required.  The  ball,  though  driven  with 
such  force,  is  constantly  taken  before  it 
touches  the  ground,  and  to  an  uniniti¬ 
ated  spectator  it  appears  as  if  the  impact 
would  almost  tear  off  the  striker’s  arm  ; 
but  an  imperceptible  yielding  movement, 
only  to  be  acquired  by  practice,  before 
giving  the  forward  blow,  renders  it- 
harmless,  and  even  gives  an  appearance 
of  ease  to  the  stroke.  The  width  of  the 
court  is  about  25  feet.  The  chief  play¬ 
ers,  on  whom  the  success  of  the  game 
mainly  depends,  are  on  the  in-side— the 
one  who  stands  at  the  wall  and  receives 
the  ball  from  the  server,  and  strikes  it 
back  to  the  farther  end  of  the  court. 
On  the  out-side  it  is  the  butor,  or  server, 
and  the  player  who  stands  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  court  ;  the  other,  players 
stand  between,  one  of  each  side  op¬ 
posite  the  other.  The  sides  may  be  of 
three,  four,  five,  or  even  of  six  each. 
The  butor^  or  server,  stards  at  about  25 


yards  from  the  wall,  and  strikes  the  ball 
with  his  open  hand  as  it  bounds  from  a 
small  wooden  or  stone  stand  on  which 
he  has  let  it  fall,  so  as  to  make  it  touch 
first  a  small  paved  spot  in  front  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  wall,  then  rise 
and  strike  the  wall,  when  it  is  caught  at 
the  rebound  by  the  opposing  player,  and 
hurled  in  a  magnificent  curve  to  the 
farther  end.  The  great  aim  of  the  server 
is  to  strike  the  Ragged  space  just  at  its 
juncture  with  the  wall  ;  the  ball  does 
not  then  rise,  but  shoots  along  the 
ground,  trying  to  the  utmost  the  skill  of 
the  striker  to  take  it  at  all.  A  very 
picturesque  feature  of  the  game  are  the 
attitudes  into  which  the  striker  is  neces¬ 
sarily  thrown  by  the  very  varied  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  he  takes  the  ball.  He 
first  stands  facing  the  bowler,  follows 
with  his  eye  the  coming  ball,  turns  to 
sees  where  it  will  strike  the  wall,  judges 
of  the  rebound,  then,  swiftly  turning, 
strikes  it  with  his  utmost  force — some¬ 
times  at  his  full  height,  if  the  ball 
bounds  high,  sometimes  half  stooping, 
sometimes  on  his  back,  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  taking  it  when  it  shoots 
along  the  ground.  The  postures  thus 
assumed  often  present  a  fine  study  for 
a  sculptor.  One  which  frequently 
occurs  when  the  ball  is  low  is  singularly 
like  that  of  the  archer  in  the  .^ginetan 
marbles.  The  left  leg  is  extended  as 
far  as  possible  forward,  the  right  bent 
under  the  body  ;  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  and  arm  fall  naturally  and  lightly 
on  the  left  knee  ;  the  head  and  body  are 
thrown  back  ;  the  muscles  of  the  uplifted 
right  arm  are  still  in  full  tension  from 
the  force  of  the  blow  ;  and  the  wistful, 
eager  face  and  eyes  are  watching  the  ball 
as  it  speeds  in  lofty  curve  to  the  most 
distant  player.  As  in  cricket,  a  wet 
day  is  in  favor  of  the  bowler  or  server  ; 
a  fine  day,  when  the  ball  bounds  high, 
in  favor  of  the  striker.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  day  was  all  in  favor  of  the 
servers  ;  again  and  again  the  strikers 
were  on  their  backs,  sometimes  fairly 
rolling  over  on  the  ground  ;  yet,  such 
was  their  skill,  they  rarely  altogether 
missed  the  ball.  The  excitement  of  the 
game  when  the  ball  is  returned  four  or 
five  times  in  succession  from  either  end 
of  the  court  is  intense.  It  is  curious 
then  to  note  how  all  the  heads  of  the 
vast  crowd  turn  simultaneously,  as  if 
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moved  by  machinery,  in  the  direction  of 
the  ball’s  flight.  This  does  not  very 
often  happen  ;  at  the  second  or  third 
stroke  the  ball  is  usually  driven  along 
the  ground,  and  is  stopped  or  returned 
by  one  of  the  middle  players,  and  the 
score  is  reckoned  by  the  place  wheie  it 
finally  rests.  The  drawback  of  the  game 
is  that  the  ball  is  so  often  sent  out  of 
court,  and  falta,  a  fault,  is  called  ;  but 
it  has  this  advantage  over  cricket,  that 
every  one  on  both  sides  is  always  actively 
engaged  —  none  are  standing  still.  A 
blow  from  a  ball  of  such  a  weight,  driven 
by  the  gauntlet,  is  not  slight  ;  yet  the 
spectators  are  quite  unprotected,  and  the 
squeezing,  and  ducking,  and  warding 
w'ith  parasols  and  umbrellas  when  the 
ball  comes  among  them  afford  great 
merriment  to  those  in  safety  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  players  are  wonderfully 
quick  in  dodging  the  ball  when  it  is  not 
their  interest  to  take  it ;  but  if,  in  the 
rush  to  strike  it,  a  spectator  gets  in  the 
way,  he  is  bowled  over  without  mercy, 
and  must  take  his  fall  good-humoredly. 
An  apology  is  almost  always  tendered 
immediately  afterward  ;  but  any  attempt 
to  resent  would  be  laughed  at,  or  be 
dangerous,  as  all  present  would  take  the 
player’s  part.  The  counting  goes,  as  in 
tennis,  by  15,  30,  40,  and  the  game. 
There  are  chasses  and  demi-chasses,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  and  tedious  to  ex¬ 
plain.  .Three  or  five  umpires  are  always 
appointed,  and  meet  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  for  solemn  consultation  on  any 
doubtful  point.  Their  decision  is  never 
impugned  ;  but  in  very  dubious  cases 
they  call  in  the  aid  of  any  of  the  spec¬ 
tators,  but  so  as  always  to  keep  the 
number  of  deciding  voices  odd. 

The  best  players  are  as  well  known  as 
are  our  eminent  cricketers.  “  Who  is 
that?”  I  asked  in  my  simplicity  of  a 
chance  neighbor.  "  That !  That  is  the 
famus  Arrondo,”  replied  he,  with  a 
glance  of  such  intensely  contemptuous 
pity  that  I  questioned  him  no  more.  As 
a  rule  the  Spanish  Basques  are  better 
players  than  the  French,  and  are  often 
stronger  men.  The  French  account  for 
this  superiority  by  the  greater  laziness 
of  the  Spanish.  “  We  work,”  say  they, 
”  and  have  fewer  holidays  ;  they  don’t 
work,  but  play  whenever  they  like,  and, 
bjKide,  have  many  more  holidays  to 
practise  in.”  On  the  present  occasion. 


however,  the  Spanish  Basques  were  both 
smaller  and  fairer  men  than  the  French, 
and  after  a  fine  struggle,  in  which  the 
game  was  twice  called  even,  they  were 
beaten.  The  victory  was  chiefly  due  to 
a  douanier,  Berterretche,  who  served  on 
the  French  side,  and  to  their  two  strik¬ 
ers,  Arrondo  and  Zilhar.  ”  Bravo, 
Zilhar  !”  was  shouted  again  and  again 
during  the  contest ;  but  the  beaten  party 
were  allowed  to  have  played  a  fine 
game. 

Among  other  characteristics  the 
stranger  will  notice  how,  at  noon,  when 
the  Angelus  is  sounded,  the  play  stops 
on  the  instant,  spectators  and  players 
uncover,  the  band  plays  softly  the 
Angelic  hymn,  every  head  is  bowed  in 
silence,  the  fingers  move  in  rapid  cross¬ 
ings,  and  the  game  proceeds  as  before. 
“  Who  says  Basque  says  Catholic,”  is 
a  country  proverb.  'I'he  games  for 
money  prizes  are  contested  by  those  who 
may  be  called,  in  a  sense,  professional 
players  ;  but  on  other  occasions  men  of 
all  ranks  join,  and,  though  never  in  a 
public  match,  at  other  times  the  long 
cassock  of  a  priest  may  be  seen  whirling 
in  wondrous  gyrations  as  its  owner  takes 
his  part  in  a  game  where  every  one  else 
is  in  shirt  sleeves  and  pantaloons. 

Hardly  had  the  game  of  ball  been 
concluded,  and  the  spectators  left  the 
seats  which  they  had  patiently  occupied 
for  four  hours,  when  garde-champ^tre, 
a  fine  old  sailor,  mounted  the  wail  at 
the  end  of  the  court,  and,  using  his 
hands  like  a  speaking-trumpet,  sum¬ 
moned  the  improvisatore  to  a  more 
gentle  contest.  First  a  blind  old  laborer, 
Anibar  of  Sare,  appeared,  led  on  by  a 
boy.  .As  he  crept  slowly  along  the  wall, 
twelve  feet  above  the  gathering  audience 
below,  there  was  a  cry  lest  he  should 
fall,  but  the  boy  held  him  firmly  by  the 
shoulders.  Then  a  pause  and  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  disappointment  began  that  there 
would  be  no  other  candidate  ;  but  a  cur¬ 
ly  headed  youth,  Pelho  of  Cambo,  came 
forward,  and  then  a  shout  announced 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Spanish 
bersolari,  Elicegni,  el  molinero  (the  mil¬ 
ler)  of  Oyarzun,  in  Guipuzcoa  ;  a  laborer 
from  Echalar,  in  Navarre,  then  stood 
up  ;  then  Makharra  of  Souraide,  and  a 
man  from  Baigorry,  whose  heart,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  him  before  it  came  to  his 
turn,  made  up  the  full  list.  The  jury, 
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who  sat  at  right  angles  to  the  competi¬ 
tors  and  on  a  level  with  them,  were  four 
of  the  best  known  literary  men  of  the 
Pays  Basque — Dr.  Guibbeau,  maire  of 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  winner  of  poetical 
prizes  in  his  younger  days  ;  Captain 
Rlisamboure,  best  of  living  song-writers 
in  Basque  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees  ;  M. 
Sallaberry,  of  Maulfeon,  author  of  the 
best  collection  of  Basque  songs  set  to 
music  ;  *  and  Captain  Duvoisin,  the 
excellent  translator  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Labourdin  dialect  under  the  auspices  of 
Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte. 

The  contest  was  conducted  in  this 
manner.  The  candidates  were  suces- 
sively  brought  forward  in  pairs  to  the 
edge  of  the  wall,  standing  high  above 
the  heads  of  the  mass  of  the  audience, 
chiefly  men,  in  the  court  beneath. 
Then  ensued  a  rapid  consultation  among 
the  jury,  and  the  theme  for  poetical 
debate  was  given  out.  Anibar  the  blind 
defended  the  cause  of  “  Sobriety” 
against  young  Pelho  of  Cambo,  who 
maintained  that  of  “  Good  Cheer.” 
Each  sang,  or  rather  chanted,  a  verse  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  to  which  his  rival 
replied.  The  old  man,  in  a  voice  some¬ 
what  broken  by  age,  started  with  a 
stanza  which  might  be  the  prelude  to 
anything.  Pelho  looked  horribly  ner¬ 
vous,  and  squeezed  his  beret  (cap)  in  his 
hands  as  if  he  were  doomed  under 
severest  penalties  to  wring  out  the  last 
drop  of  any  moisture  that  might  be  in  it. 
Very  slowly  he  sang  his  first  verse, 
looking  anything  but  like  an  advocate  of 
good  cheer.  Anibar  replied,  but  again 
shot  wide  of  the  mark.  Pelho  was  less 
nervous  than  before.  His  third  verse 
in  reply  raised  the  first  burst  rf  ap¬ 
plause  ;  his  nervousness  wore  off  ;  his 
face  grew  smiling,  his  voice  firmer,  his 
song  quicker  and  more  lively,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  sixth  stanza  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  the  winner.  One  could  not 
help  pitying  the  poor  old  blind  man  as 
he  was  led  back  to  a  seat  where  he  sat 
dejectedly  to  the  end.  The  next  pair 
called  were  el  molinero  and  Etcheto,  the 
laborer  from  Navarre,  who  disputed  in 
Spanish  Basque.  The  subject  given 
was  the  lot  of  a  miller  compared  with 
that  of  a  laborer  ;  each  upheld  his  own 
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calling.  The  miller  had  far  the  best  of 
it,  and  turned  the  laugh  on  his  own  side 
by  his  quick  repartees  when  accused  of 
taking  toll  of  grist  and  meal,  and  was 
proclaimed  the  victor.  The  man  from 
Baigorry  feeling  perhaps  that  he  had  no 
chance  against  the  miller,  had  mean¬ 
while  quietly  disappeared,  so  Pelho 
again  was  pitted  against  Makharra,  a 
laborer  of  Souraide.  The  subject  was 
“  Life  with  Contentment  at  Home” 
against  “  The  Search  for  Wealth  by 
Emigration  to  America.”  The  new¬ 
comer  was  smiling  and  confident,  rapid 
in  improvisation,  and  sang  well  with  an 
agreeable  voice  ;  but  though  he  had  the 
more  popular  side  of  ”  Home  Life”  he 
failed  as  a  poet,  and  Pelho  won  his 
second  trial  amid  loud  applause  ;  but  the 
contest  had  been  closer  than  those  pre¬ 
ceding  it.  Now  came  on  the  final 
struggle  between  Pelho  and  the  miller, 
the  one  a  French,  the  other  a  Spanish 
Basque,  a  circumstance  which  gave 
almost  an  international  character  to  the 
competition.  There  was,  however,  but 
little  expectation  among  the  French 
that  their  young  champion  would  hold 
his  own  against  the  redoubted  victor  of 
many  a  former  contest.  It  was  amid 
breathless  silence  (except  on  the  part  of 
some  chattering  girls)  that  the  two 
began.  The  miller  defended  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  “  A  poor  Peasant  Proprietor,” 
Pelho  that  of  ”  A  Servant  or  Metayer 
(tenant)  under  a  Good  Master.”  The 
appearance  and  attitude  of  the  men 
were  very  different. 

The  molinero  is  a  man  of  barely  mid¬ 
dle  height,  but  of  Herculean  build,  and 
he  stood  with  arms  folded  across  his 
broad  chest,  occasionally,  during  a 
pause,  taking  a  hasty  sip  from  a  small 
wine  skin  proffered  by  his  brother. 
Pelho,  taller  and  slighter,  crushed  his 
cap  in  his  right  hand,  and  when  singing 
swayed  both  arms  to  the  tune  in  no 
ungraceful  fashion.  At  the  close  of 
each  of  his  first  few  verses  he  turned 
with  an  arch  glance  to  see  their  effect  on 
his  opponent  ;  but  he  discontinued  this 
when  he  found  him  always  ready.  The 
miller  sang  of  the  blessings  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  of  the  charms  of  ancestral  prop¬ 
erty,  of  being  at  no  man’s  beck  and  call, 
of  the  rent  which  the  tenant  fanner  had 
to  pay,  etc.,  etc. 

”  Yes,”  sang  Pelho  in  reply  ;  ”  but  I 
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have  no  anxiety  ;  everything  is  provided 
for  me  ;  my  master  is  kind  and  good  ;  I 
don't  get  into  debt,  and  when  I  have 
paid  my  rent  I  have  still  money  to  put 
by.  I  do  not  borrow  to  cultivate  my 
land,  and  have  no  fear  of  mortgage  and 
of  lawsuit.”  The  improvisation  was 
very  rapid.  Every  verse  was  saluted 
with  applause  ;  each  was  evidently  ready 
as  soon  as  his  rival  ceased,  and  began 
the  instant  that  he  could  be  heard.  For 
some  six  or  seven  verses  Pelho  held  his 
own  well,  but  after  that  the  physical 
strength  of  the  miller  began  to  tell. 
He  seemed  as  if  he  could  go  on  forever  ; 
but  Pelho  was  beginning  to  look  worn 
and  exhausted,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  stanza  the  jury  mercifully  de¬ 
cided  that  the  prize  francs)  should  be 
divided  between  them.  Two  verses  of 
thanks  from  each  to  the  jury,  to  the 
audience,  and  to  M.  d’Abbadie,  the 
prize-giver,  concluded  the  scene,  and 
the  successful  competitors  were  hurried 
off  to  the  mairie  to  receive  the  prize, 
Pelho  being  hugged  and  slapped  and 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  his  admiring 
friends.  It  was  striking  to  notice  here, 
as  in  the  pastorals,  how  much  further 
the  voice  can  be  heard  in  the  open  air 
in  singing,  chant,  or  recitation  than  in 
speaking.  The  jury,  though  seated 
near  to  them,  had  to  shout  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  to  the  candidates,  and  were 
even  then  heard  with  difficulty,  while 
every  word  of  the  younger  singers  was 
distinctly  heard.  .Each  trial  lasted  from 
ten  to  twelve  minutes,  the  better  per¬ 
formers  getting  through  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  verses  which  the  inferior  actors 
did  in  the  same  time.  Thus  the  first 
pair  sung  only  six  verses  each,  the  last 
thirteen  each  in  almost  the  same  time. 
The  improvisator!  are  almost  all  of  the 
class  of  laborers,  peasant  farmers,  or 
artisans.  On  one  occasion  a  girl  ap¬ 


peared  among  the  candidates  at  Sare, 
and  —  hear,  O  advocates  of  women’s 
rights — was  at  once  unfairly  handicapped 
by  the  jury,  and  ordered  to  compose  in 
the  familiar  ”  thou”  conjugation  instead 
of  the  ordinary  “  you”  form.  She  did 
it  fairly  well,  but  failed  to  obtain  a  prize. 

There  is,  however,  another  prize  given 
at  these  festivals,  for  which  men  of  all 
ranks  compete,  a  written  composition  in 
verse,  and  occasionally  in  prose.  The 
best  writers  among  both  French  and 
Spanish  Basques  engage  in  this.  While 
the  above  improvisations  were  going  on, 
printed  copies  of  the  two  prize  poems 
were  handed  round.  The  first  was 
gained  by  Pierre  Dibarrart,  the  pre¬ 
centor  of  the  church  at  Baigorry,  for  a 
song  of  eleven  verses  called  “  The 
Charcoal-burner  on  the  Mountain  ;”  the 
second  by  Larrondoberri,  a  yeoman  of 
Sare,  for  a  fable  in  the  irregular  verse 
of  La  Fontaine,  ”  The  Wolf  turned 
Saint.”  Neither  are  above  the  usual 
level  of  prize  poems.  In  fact,  these 
contests,  though  undoubtedly  keeping 
alive  a  certain  amount  of  literary  taste, 
have  produced  no  really  fine  poem. 
The  best,  perhaps,  is  one  of  recent 
years  on  the  “  Basque  Language,”  by 
Sr.  Arrese  y  Beitia  ;  none  of  the  others 
are  above  the  rank  of  pleasing  songs. 

The  next  day  the  rain  was  unceasing, 
and  so  few  came  to  the  f^te  that  the 
contest  for  the  best  ”  irrintz,”  the 
peculiar  shrill  mountain  cry  of  the 
Basque,  as  the  “  jodeP'  is  among  the 
Tyrolese,  could  not  be  entered  on.  The 
rain,  however,  did  not  deter  the  peasants 
from  bringing  their  cattle  to  show  for 
prizes  on  the  Wednesday  morning ; 
but  nothing  else  could  be  done,  and, 
except  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day, 
the  festival  was  utterly  spoiled  by  the 
weather. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Chapter  I. 

A  LITTLE  one-horse  carriage,  very 
rickety,  very  steep  to  climb  into,  was 
jingling  its  way  along  the  road  from 
Orthez  to  Sauveterre.  There  was  much 
fuss  in  its  progress,  the  bells  on  the 
horse’s  collar  shook,  the  wheels  rattled. 


the  drag  was  loose  and  made  a  dis¬ 
cordant  noise,  but  for  all  that  the  pace 
was  not  very  great. 

There  were  two  occupants  of  this  un¬ 
comfortable  vehicle,  a  young  lady  and  a 
gentleman,  and  a  small  trunk  was  strap¬ 
ped  on  behind,  betraying  the  fact  that 
they  were  travellers. 
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“  It  seems  a  very  long  way,  Dick,” 
said  the  girl  restlessly  ;  1  had  no  idea 

that  it  was  so  far.  And  the  country  is 
very  disappointing,”  she  added  with  a 
little  sigh. 

“  There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  yet, 
dear,”  he  answered  ;  "  but  from  Sau- 
veterre  we  are  to  see  the  Pyrenees.  Al¬ 
ways  impatient,  Nellie  !” 

“  I  am  not  exactly  impatient,  Dick,” 
she  answered  ;  ”  I  am  tormented  with 
fancies.  If  I  have  not  done  right  after 
all  !  if  this  governess’s  place  turns  out 
a  failure,  and  it  is  a  very  long  way  from 
you  and  aunt  Mary,”  with  a  little  sob. 

‘‘Oh,  my  dear  little  cousin,”  cried 
Dick  taking  her  hand  in  both  his,  ”  you 
make  me  too  miserable  ;  is  it  not  your 
own  doing  ?  Have  not  I  implored  you 
almost  on  my  knees  to  give  it  up  ?  Has 
my  mother  left  anything  unsaid  to  per¬ 
suade  you  to  make  Holmedale  your 
home  ?  and  you  did  nothing  but  go  on 
with  all  that  pretty  nonsense  of  yours 
about  being  independent.  How  can  a 
beautiful  child  like  you,  ever  be  inde¬ 
pendent  ?  You  must  be  looked  after, 
and  taken  care  of,  wherever  you  go, 
and  yet  you  preferred  throwing  yourself 
on  the  kindness  of  utter  strangers,  to 
remaining  with  your  nearest  of  kin  and 
leading  the  life  of  a  princess  with  all  of 
us  for  your  slaves.” 

”  Dick,  dear,  I  am  almost  sorry 
now.” 

“  Sorry  ?  well,  then,  not  a  step  farther 
will  we  go  !  you  shall  go  back  with  me  ! 
Oh,  Nellie,  Nellie,  only  say  the  word  and 
back  we  go  at  once.” 

“  Impossible!”  she  said.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly  shaking  her  head,  and  smiling 
through  irrepressible  tears,  she  went  on, 
“  They  would  sue  me  for  breach  of 
contract  !  beside,  being  sorry  that  I 
came,  does  not  make  me  wish  to  go 
back.” 

”  Does  it  not?”  said  Dick,  releasing 
her  hand,  and  turning  away  his  face  to 
conceal  his  disappointment. 

“No,  no,  Dick,  you  poor  dear  old 
boy,”  said  Nellie  with  that  kind  of  pat¬ 
ronizing,  affectioiiate  kindness  very 
young  ladies  L^re  apt  to  use)  toward 
their  cousins  ;  “all  my  reasons  for  ac- 
.  cepting  this  situation  were  so  admirable 
that  it  would  be  very  highly  unreason¬ 
able  to  discard  them  now.” 

”  It  would  be  the  first  reasonable 


thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life,”  said 
Dick  bitterly.  He  was  a  tall  strapping 
fellow  about  thirty,  with  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular  features,  his  want  of  beauty 
redeemed  by  the  honest  frank  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  well-shaped  mouth,  and  won¬ 
derfully  kindly  eyes.  He  wasted  the 
strong  love  of  his  heart  on  this  bright 
fanciful  girl  who,  being  eKtremely  ro¬ 
mantic  arid  with  a  gilded  imagination, 
had  yet  all  the  want  of  sympathy  of  ex¬ 
treme  youth. 

Poor  Dick  I  how  fain  would  he  have 
taken  her  away  with  him,  back  to  the 
safe  shelter  of  his  own  lovely  old 
Berkshire  farm,  where,  as  he  fondly 
imagined,  everything  existed  to  make 
the  life  of  his  young  wife  a  Paradise  ; 
he  was  wealthy  enough  to  make  farming 
(to  her  at  least)  Arcadian,  asking  noth¬ 
ing  more  of  her  than  to  share  his  love 
for  hi^  magnificent  Clydesdales,  his 
grand  shorthorns,  not  even  aspiring  to 
the  smallest  sympathy  for  the  black 
Berkshire  pigs,  so  precious  as  to  be  num¬ 
bered  as  kings  only  expect  to  be.  Sally 
the  Fourteenth  and  Betty  the  Twelfth 
were  unique  !  Dick  Gordon  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  do  without  sympa¬ 
thy  ;  his  mother,  who  lived  with  him, 
had  one  of  those  large  loving  natures 
that  influence  ever)  thing  and  every  one 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  A 
very  clever  woman  also,  capable,  manag¬ 
ing,  full  of  tact.  She  also  was  very 
fond  of  Nellie  Grey,  the  only  child  of 
her  brother,  and  when  at  seventeen  the 
little  orphan  was  left  all  alone  in  her 
dingy  London  home,  Mrs.  Gordon 
hastened  to  bring  her  to  Holmedale  and 
be  to  her  as  loving  and  a  thousand  times 
more  motherly  than  her  own  dead  moth¬ 
er  had  been. 

Nellie  had  been  brought  up  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  her  father  had  been  a  fashionable 
London  doctor,  and  had  at  one  time 
made  much  money,  but  with  affluence 
came  imprudence  ;  he  speculated,  hoping 
to  treble  what  he  possessed,  and  failed  ; 
when  he  died,  nothing  was  left  for 
Nellie,  not  even  enough  to  pay  for  her 
black  gowns. 

The  girl’s  life  had  been  a  very  happy, 
if  somewhat  neglected  one  ;  she  had  had 
masters  for  all  the  usual  accomplish¬ 
ments,  spoke  French  and  German  with 
facility,  played  the  piano  rather  incor¬ 
rectly,  and  sang  charmingly  ;  no  one 
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superintended  her  reading,  and  she  read 
every  novel  that  she  could  get  hold  of — 
fortunately  those  that  her  father’s  house 
contained  were  not  harmful,  but  of  a 
very  romantic  order,  and  Nellie’s  mind 
was  full  of  castles  in  the  air,  wonderful 
ideal  heroes,  and  strange  adventures. 

Her  first  experience  of  real  love  in 
real  life  was  her  cousin  Dick's  attach¬ 
ment,  which  he  concealed  for  a  time  so 
effectively  that  had  she  not  been  enlight¬ 
ened  by  her  friend,  the  vicar’s  pretty 
daughter,  she  would  never  have  found 
it  out. 

Could  anything  be  less  romantic, 
more  odiously  commonplace  than  to 
marry  such  a  man  as  Dick — a  man  with 
such  a  close  cropped  head,  such  a  thick 
rough  mustache,  and  who  was  not  in 
the  least  fond  of  poetry  ? 

Nellie  hated  Holmedale ;  she  was 
horribly  afraid  of  the  horses  an?l  cows, 
always  thought  that  Dick  would  be 
thrown  when  he  went  out  hunting,  and 
could  not  be  got  to  like  walks  in  the 
fields  or  ploughed  land  ;  she  was  a  born 
cockney,  and  country  life  had  no  charms 
for  her.  When  Mrs.  Gordon  realized 
that  her  son  had  really  given  away  his 
heart’s  love  to  Nellie  Grey,  she  felt  as 
if  her  heart  would  break  ;  no  sorrow 
that  she  had  -endured  herself  seemed  to 
her  heavier  than  that  of  foreseeing  the 
inevitable  pain  that  must  come  to  her 
boy  ;  yet  she  said  to  him  no  word  of 
remonstrance,  she  knew  too  well  the 
utter  uselessness  of  such  a  course  ;  but 
she  set  herself  to  study  Nellie’s  char¬ 
acter,  to  try  and  develop  her  really 
excellent  qualities,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  surface.  But  poor  little  Nellie  did 
not  want  to  be  taken  au  serieux  as  yet — 
she  wanted  to  wait  and  enjoy  herself 
and  dream  of  an  ideal  future,  and 
escape  from  the  deadly  monotony  of 
beautiful  Holmedale.  She  found  the 
opportunity  at  last.  A  friend  of  her 
early  days,  a  Miss  Graham,  was  a  strong- 
minded  woman  ;  she  wrote  to  her  fre¬ 
quently,  urging  her  not  to  allow  herself 
to  become  a  dependent  on  her  aunt’s 
kindness,  but  to  strike  out  a  line  for 
herself,  gain  her  own  bread,  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  world.  These  letters, 
combined  with  her  extreme  longing  for 
variety,  made  Nellie  search  the  adver¬ 
tisement  sheets  of  the  Times  daily,  with 
a  hope  of  finding  something  which 


would  exactly  meet  her  wishes.  It  came 
at  last,  a  rather  unusual  advertisement, 
but  which  took  her  fancy  : 

“On  dematide  une  Institutrice  anglaise, 
munie  de  bons  renseignements,  au  pair  ;  s’a- 
dresser  k  Madame  la  Harpe,  Sauveterre.’’ 

Nellie  did  what  was  not  right  :  she 
answered  the  advertisement,  obtained 
recommedations  from  old  friends  in 
London,  and  not  till  the  whole  thing 
was  arranged  did  she  tell  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  much  disturbed, 
grieved  and  displeased  with  what  she 
had  done,  but  unable  to  resist  the 
coaxing,  pleading  ways  and  kisses  of  the 
culprit.  She  consented  to  let  her  go, 
after  satisfying  herself  by  very  careful 
inquiries  that  the  French  lady  who 
advertised  was  all  that  could  be  wished, 
and  she  was  not  without  a  secret  hope 
that  Nellie  might  learn  in  the  house  of 
strangers  to  appreciate  the  happy  home 
she  was  ready  to  sacrifice. 

Dick  Gordon  accompanied  her  on  her 
journey,  much  to  his  own  inconvenience, 
in  the  busy  spring-tide  of  the  year,  but 
to  the  last  he  cherished  a  hope  that  she 
might  repent  and  let  hiqi  take  her  back 
again. 

The  little  carriage  jingled  on,  cross¬ 
ing,  one  after  another,  long  vine-covered 
low  hills,  always  rising  and  falling  with 
about  the  same  unvaried  view — now  they 
passed  through  a  village,  now  again 
dipped  into  a  valley  and  up  once  more  ; 
vine-clad  hills  are  more  profitable  than 
picturesque,  the  straight  monotonous 
lines  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  land¬ 
scape. 

Nellie  grew  paler  and  paler,  and  by- 
and-by  she  put  out  a  cold  little  hand  for 
Dick  to  take  and  hold  ;  she  felt  great 
comfort  and  strength  in  his  warm,  strong 
clasp,  and  she  wanted  comfort  like  a 
child,  and  sought  for  it  without  a 
thought  of  the  cruel  pain  she  was  inflict- 
inj^,  for  Dick,  with  the  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion  of  his  sympathetic  nature,  under¬ 
stood  the  silent  appeal  and  took  it  for 
what  it  was  worth. 

As  the  road  rose  .over  the  last  hill, 
and  reached  the  end  of  the  series,  the 
hills  stopped,  and,  as  it  were,  rolled 
back  to  right  and  left,  and  they  stood 
on  a  kind  of  high  plateau,  while  a  glori¬ 
ous  view  broke  upon  them. 

Nestled  on  the  hillside  lay  Sauveterre, 
bounded  in  by  a  terrace-wall ;  far  below. 
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a  deep  Talley  fringed  with  trees,  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  amid  stones  and  rocks 
and  boulders  of  granite,  rushed  the  river 
Gave ;  behind,  the  low  vine-covered 
hills ;  in  front,  all  middle  distances 
swept  away,  and  a  wondrous  vision 
standing  out  in  the  clear  air — the  grand 
range  of  the  Pyrenees,  while  framed  in 
by  the  branches  of  an  old  chestnut  tree 
which  hung  over  the  road,  seeming 
almost  like  a  cloud  in  the  air,  rose  the 
snow-clad  Pic  du  Midi. 

Neither  of  the  travellers  spoke  for  a 
moment — then  Nellie  turned  and  said 
breathlessly  : 

"  Oh,  Dick,  is  it  not  beautiful  ?” 

But  Dick  did  not  answer  ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  far  distance,  and  there 
was  a  strange  yearning  look  in  them, 
solemn,  intensely  sad.  Had  an  intuition 
come  to  him.  all  indefinite  as  yet,  that 
for  him  also  there  was  no  middle  distance 
in  life,  only  a  rushing  torrent  beating  it¬ 
self  on  the  stones,  and  far  away  a  vision 
of  distant  heavenly  hills  ? 

But  there  was  no  time  for  thought ; 
with  a  tremendous  crack  of  his  long- 
lashed  whip,  the  driver  urged  his  little 
horse  to  dash  into  the  stone-paved 
streets  of  Sauveterre  at  full  galop. 

Chapter  II. 

“  Where  do  Monsieur  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  wish  to  descend  ?” 

“  At  the  Maison  de  Mabendie, 
Madame  la  Harpe,”  answered  Dick. 

“  Here  we  are.  Monsieur,”  and  the 
little  carriage  drew  up  suddenly  before 
a  narrow  little  street.  ”  Monsieur  and 
Mademoiselle  must  get  out  here,  go 
along  the  little  street,  turn  to  the  left, 
and  before  them  they  will  see  the  Maison 
de  Mabendie.  Does  Monsieur  propose 
to  return  to  Orthez  to-night  ?” 

Mr.  Gordon  looked  at  his  watch.  “  I 
must  be  at  Orthez  in  time  to  catch  the 
nine  o’clock  train,”  he  said.  ”  How 
long  will  it  take  you  to  take  me 
down  ?” 

”  Monsieur  must  not  start  later  than 
half-past  six.  See,  an  hour  to  rest  my 
horses,  and  Monsieur  must  start.” 

”  Oh,  Dick,  only  an  hour,”  said 
Nellie  piteously  ;  she  had  got  out  of  the 
carriage  and  stood  beside  him  trem¬ 
bling. 

“  An  hour  is  a  good  long  time,  Nell,” 
he  said,  smiling  encouragement  —  he 


would  help  her  now  as  much  as  he 
could. 

The  coachman  remounted  his  seat  and 
drove  off  to  the  little  inn,  promising  to 
send  round  a  man  with  the  boxes  and 
small  packages  in  a  few  moments,  and 
anxious  to  lose  none  of  the  precious 
moments  in  which  he  wished  to  make 
himself  acquainted  as  much  as  possible 
with  his  cousin’s  future  home,  Dick  drew 
her  quickly  with  him  down  the  ill- 
paved,  dirty  little  street.  The  approach 
was  unpromising,  but  ended  in  a  small 
open  court.  The  old  house  which  was 
their  destination  stood  in  a  beautiful 
situation  on  the  walls,  with  a  narrow 
terrace  round  it,  bounded  by  a  low 
parapet  actually  overhanging  the  valley 
and  the  river.  The  valley  was  half 
spanned  by  a  very  ancient  bridge,  the 
middle  arches  of  which  had  long  been 
swept  away,  the  rest  remained,  all 
clothed  with  ivy  and  other  luxuriant 
vegetation.  In  the  far  distance  the 
wonderful  mountains.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  lovely  situation. 

The  old  house  was  large  and  pict¬ 
uresque,  carrying  on  each  end  the 
iourelles,  indispensable  attributes  of 
noblesse.  It  was  washed  all  over  w-ith 
yellow-wash  of  a  warm  color,  concealing 
the  thick  stone  walls,  in  many  places 
from  three  to  four  feet  thick.  The  nar¬ 
row  terrace  was  bright  with  flowers  in 
great  earthen  jars. 

“  It  is  very  pretty,  Nellie  !  Come, 
dear  !  don’t  be  so  frightened  !”  said 
Dick,  patting  her  hand,  as  he  rang  the 
bell. 

The  door  flew  open,  and  with  a  kind 
of  rush,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
family  of  La  Harpe  poured  into  the 
courtyard. 

Outstretched  hands  greeted  the  new¬ 
comers,  and  a  torrent  of  welcoming 
words. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  face  there  pho¬ 
tographed  itself  on  Dick  Gordon’s 
brain,  so  great  was  the  tension. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  La  Harpe  ‘ 
were  both  short,  both  perfectly  round. 
Madame  seemed  to  roll  rather  than 
walk,  bound  rather  than  turn  ;  very 
active,  very  voluble,  and  in  a  black 
gown  flashing  with  jet  beads. 

Mademoiselle  la  Harpe,  Amelie,  was 
just  what  her  mother  must  have  been  at 
her  age,  short,  plump,  rather  pretty 
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with  a  profusion  of  frizzy  black  hair, 
and  too  large  a  face,  all  epanouie  with 
good-nature. 

Monsieur  Jean  the  eldest  son,  and  his 
wife,  were  of  a  somewhat  different  type. 
Monsieur  Jean,  avocat,  thin,  pale,  bald, 
and  studious.  As  for  Madame  Jean, 
her  face  was  as  the  face  of  a  pitying 
saint— so  sweet,  so  sad,  and  so  worn. 
Behind  stood  two  bonnes,  with  rosy  faces 
and  bright-colored  handkerchiefs,  pict¬ 
uresquely  tying  up  their  black  hair. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  make 
enough  of  Nellie.  They  pressed  her 
cousin  to  stay,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
refuse,  his  presence  was  urgently  wanted 
at  home.  They  then,  all  of  them,  des¬ 
patched  the  bonnes  to  prepare  some 
refreshment  for  him  before  his  depart¬ 
ure,  and  conducted  them  into  the  large, 
cool  salon.  Time  was  going,  flying  very 
fast.  l>ick  at  last  boldly  determined 
that  no  more  must  be  lost.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Monsieur  la  Harpe  and  asked 
to  speak  to  him  in  private. 

But  Madame  la  Harpe  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  excluded  from  the  inter¬ 
view,  and  she  solemnly  led  the  way  into 
another  room,  followed  meekly  by  her 
lord  and  the  tall  Englishman,  who 
seemed  to  them  almost  colossal. 

“  I  have  but  a  very  short  time,”  said 
Dick,  in  his  frank,  open  way,  ”  but  I 
am  most  anxious  to  commend  my  little 
cousin  to  your  care — she  has  no  nearer 
relation  than  my  mother  and  myself.” 

Madame  la  Harpe  gave  a  little  wave 
of  her  hand.  ”  You  may  depend  upon 
us,”  she  said.  ”  Her  situation  with  us, 
au  pair,  makes  her  in  all  respects  one  of 
ourselves  ;  the  advantages  my  Am6lie 
derives  from  her,  she  also  will  derive 
from  my  Amelie,  and — 

“Yes,  Madame,”  said  Dick  earnest¬ 
ly,  “  but  I  venture  to  ask  even  more. 
She  is  only  seventeen  and  an  orphan. 
I  ask  for  her  your  tenderness,  your  care, 
your  consideration.” 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  gave  his  chest 
'  such  a  resounding  thump  that  Dick  quite 
started. 

1  “  Faith  of  a  pire  de  famille  !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  She  shall  be  as  our  own 
child,  and  with  your  concurrence,  my 
good  sir,  1  will  marry  her  myself.” 

Dick  started  again.  Madame  la 
Harpe  nodded  approvingly. 

”  But,  my  friend,”  she  said,  “per¬ 


haps  Monsieur  intends  to  marry  her  him¬ 
self  ;  it  is  his  right,  and  as  her  only 
male  relative,  his  bounden  duty ;  of 
course,  if  he  should  desire  it,  I  also  will 
do  my  best.” 

A  confused  sense  came  flitting  over 
Dick’s  bewildered  mind  that,  like  Hoaz, 
as  nearest  of  kin,  he  had  a  solemn  duty 
to  p>erform  in  espousing  his  cousin  ;  then 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion  crossed 
him,  and  he  could  hardly  help  smiling. 

”  In  England,  ”  he  said  "  it  is  our 
habit  to  let  young  ladies  please  them¬ 
selves  about  marrying.” 

“  That  is  a  very  strange  and  repre¬ 
hensible  custom,”  said  Madame  la 
Harpe  severely. 

“  Madame  est  servie,”  said  a  maid  at 
the  door. 

“  Ah,  and  there  is  so  little  time,  and 
farewells  to  be  said  and  all  !”  cried  the 
good  father.  “  Monsieur.”  with  another 
portentous  slap  on  the  breast,  “  you 
may  rest  contented,  we  will  take  every 
care  of  our  sacred  trust.  V’ou  may  put 
every  confidence  in  me.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  can  !”  said  Dick  heart¬ 
ily.  He  read  something  straightforward 
and  honest  in  the  little  man’s  black, 
bead-like  eyes. 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  rose  and  bowed 
profoundly,  Dick  returned  the  bow  ; 
Madame  la  Harpe  courtesied,  and  Dick 
re[>eated  his  salutation.  It  was  like  the 
seal  of  some  solemn  compact.  Then 
she  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room. 

If  Dick  Gordon’s  healthy  English 
appetite  had  looked  for  cold  beef,  it 
looked  in  vain.  The  repast  consisted  of 
a  vast  omelette  salad,  bread  and  fruit, 
and  excellent  vin  ordinaire.  Nellie 
could  not  eat  a  mouthful ;  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  cousin  as  if  she  would 
never  take  them  off.  The  time  was 
going  so  fast. 

Dick  Gordon  looked  again  at  his 
watch.  “  I  ought  to  start  for  the  inn  in 
five  minutes,”  he  said.  He  gave  a 
quick  look  round  at  the  whole  assem¬ 
bled  family  :  his  look  ended  imploringly 
on  Madame  Jean.  A  flash  of  sympathy 
passed  between  them.  She  rose. 

“  Let  us  go,  my  friends,”  she  said. 
“Our  friends  would  wish  to  say  their 
adieus  in  private  ;  and  little  demoiselle 
Nellie  must  have  many  messages  to 
send.” 

“You  are  quite  right,”  cried  all  the 
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kind-hearted  family,  who  would  never 
have  thought  about  it  themselves,  and 
they  all  bustled  out. 

Nellie  wailed  till  they  were  all  gone, 
then  she  ran  up  to  her  cousin  and  hid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Oh,  Dick,  dear  Dick,”  she  said. 
”  I  have  been  so  wicked,  so  ungrateful. 

1  have  never  been  half  good  enough  to 
you,  and  now  you  are  going  away. 
Oh,  Dick  !  say  you  forgive  me  ;  and 
give  my  dear,  dear,  dearest  love  to  Aunt 
Mary.” 

“  Forgive  you,  Nellie  ?  Child,  there 
is  nothing  to  forgive.  Nellie,  I  have 
never  told  you — I  did  not  want  you  to 
know  ;  but,  darling,  you  are  my  own 
heart's  love  !  Hush,  hush  ;  I  only  tell 
you  that  you  may  know  that  whenever 
you  want  a  home  or — or  a  friend,  a 
brother  or  protector,  I  shall  be  waiting 
for  you — to  welcome  you,  my  little  love, 
and  ask  nothing — nothing  in  return.” 

She  was  sobbing  on  his  breast. 

There  came  a  low  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Madame  Jean’s  soft  voice  : 

“  The  voiturier  begs  that  Monsieur 
will  come.” 

”  Dick,  Dick!  kiss  me,”  cried  Nellie 
almost  frantically,  for  her  cousin  had 
wrung  her  hands  and  was  turning  away. 

“  (lood-by,  darling,  good-by.” 

”  Dick,  won’t  you  kiss  me  ?”  she 
cried,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck 
like  a  child. 

Then  he  stooped,  and  kissed  her  pas¬ 
sionately. 

**  God  bless  you  and  help  you,  Nellie  ! 
Good-by.” 

He  went  out.  They  were  all  waiting 
for  him  outside.  How  he  got  through 
all  the  salutations,  bows,  and  farewells 
he  could  not  tell.  But  it  was  over  at 
last,  and  he  was  once  more  rapidly 
driving  down  the  road  to  Orthez. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Jean  stole  quietly 
back  to  Nellie,  and  allowed  her  to  sob 
out  her  grief  and  loneliness  in  her  kind 
arms. 

Chapter  III. 

In  a  very  few  days  Nellie  Grey  was 
quite  at  home  in  the  Maison  de  Maben- 
die,  and  now  the  spring  days  were 
lengthening,  and  the  sudden  summer  of 
the  South  burst  upon  them  in  all  its  hot 
splendor. 

At  first  AmCdie  and  Nellie,  still  some¬ 


what  shy  of  each  other,  worked  well 
together,  alternately  at  English  and 
French,  but  by  degrees  their  ardor  for 
study  somewhat  waned,  and  as  it  grew 
hotter  they  grew  more  desultory. 

The  life  was  very  different  to  anything 
to  which  Nellie  had  been  accustomed, 
but  the  facility  with  which  she  adapted 
herself  to  it  was  quite  astonishing.  Some¬ 
times  she  wondered  with  a  little  start  of 
dismay,  what  her  Aunt  Mary  would 
have  said  if  she  had  seen  her  in  the 
mornings  going  about  the  house  in  a 
loose  dressing  gown  of  Pompadour 
print,  with  her  hair  not  done,  only 
rolled  up  over  a  comb.  At  first  she  felt 
very  untidy,  but  all  the  others  were  the 
same,  so  she  soon  began  to  think  it 
impossible  to  take  the  trouble  of  dress¬ 
ing  herself  before  it  was  time  for  the 
twelve  o’clock  breakfast.  The  food  at 
first  seemed  a  little  strange  :  meat  was 
only  to  be  had  once  a  week  at  Sauve- 
terre.  Nobody  expected  it  oftener — not 
the  La  Harpes,  the  wealthiest  people 
in  the  little  town  ;  not  the  Marquis  and 
his  Parisienne  wife,  who  came  from 
Paris  to  spend  the  summer  in  their 
pretty,  old  chateau — nobody  thought  it 
necessary.  The  town  was  full  of  hens 
and  chickens ;  eggs  abounded,  and 
formed  the  piice  de  r/sistance  at  every 
meal.  Then  Jeannette,  the  cook,  was 
so  clever  at  all  kinds  of  soups,  and 
would  go  along  the  roads  pulling  little 
tufts  of  foliage  out  of  the  banks,  from 
which  she  would  produce  a  delicious 
maigre  or  a  fresh  salad  that  was  quite 
astonishing. 

Nellie  Grey  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
as  her  mother  had  been  before  her. 
The  church  stood  outside  the  town,  and 
was  not  in  any  way  remarkable,  except 
for  the  beauty  of  the  view.  Indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  stir  our  of  the  streets 
without  coming  into  sight  of  the  distant 
Pyrenees,  from  early  morning  to  late 
evening  constantly  varying  in  the  color 
of  their  splendor. 

One  of  the  prettiest  spots  was  the 
little  cemetery,  lying  on  the  side  of  the 
hill.  Thither  the  two  girls  would  walk 
every  Sunday  evening  before  the  hour  of 
the  last  service,  the  Salut.  They  ac¬ 
companied  Madame  Jean,  for  in  the 
little  cemetery  lay  one  of  the  secrets  of 
her  sadness — two  baby  graves  side  by 
side,  their  little  mounds  railed  in  with 
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white  railings  like  the  sides  of  a  child’s 
crib,  and  within  a  bright,  wild  bush  of 
flowers,  varying  with  the  season  of  the 
year,  always  sweet-smelling  and  luxu¬ 
riant. 

Madame  Jean  would  often  kneel  on 
the  wooden  step  at  the  foot  of  the  tiny 
graves  and  hide  her  face,  and  become 
so  absorbed  in  prayer  that  she  would 
hear  nothing — not  even  the  church  bells 
— and  the  two  girls  would  rouse  her 
tenderly,  and  glance  at  each  other  with 
awe  at  the  sight  of  her  far-away  look. 
There  was  another  secret  in  her  sad 
life  :  Monsieur  Jean  believed  nothing. 
He  was  tolerant ;  he  did  not  scoff,  but 
for  all  that,  he  had  no  faith. 

“  Nellie,”  said  Madame  Jean  very 
softly  one  day,  ”  the  Holy  Innocents 
must  have  a  peculiar  power  in  prayer, 
for  their  prayers  must  be  so  pure,  and 
unbiassed  by  even  natural  earthly  love. 
Do  you  not  think  so  ?” 

”  I  do,  indeed,  dear  Madame,”  said 
Nellie  gently,  and  Madame  Jean  said  no 
more. 

One  day  Madame  la  Harpe  came  into 
the  salon,  where  all  the  younger  ladies 
were  busy  at  their  different  occupations. 

**  My  children,”  she  said,  “  I  have  a 
good  deed  to  propose  to  you  for  the 
improvement  of  your  souls.  Are  you 
willing  ?” 

”  Assuredly  !”  said  Amalie,  looking 
up  with  a  smile  ;  "  Fi  done  !  Mamma  ; 
do  you  doubt  it  ?” 

”  It  is  old  Benoite  come  up  again. 
A  hundred  more  francs  are  wanted. 
Your  papa  will  give  five ;  perhaps 
among  us  we  can  makeup  a  few  more.” 

”  Who  is  old  Benotte  ?  What  is  it 
for  ?” 

”  You  shall  go  to  the  kitchen  and 
hear  the  story,  mignonne,’’  said  Madame 
Jean.” 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  quite.  Mam¬ 
ma  ?  A  begging  exp^ition  ?” 

“Just  what  I  was  about  to  propose, 
Fran^oise.  You  and  Amalie  can  take 
half  the  town,  and  I  myself  with  Nellie, 
can  do  the  rest.” 

“  Oh,  no  !”  cried  Nellie  shrinking, 
”  I  do  not  think  I  could  go  begging.  I 
never  did  such  a  thing,  I  should  not  like 
it  at  all.” 

”  Then,  how  very  good  for  your 
soul !”  said  Madame  Jean  quickly  and 
smiling. 


“You  will  not  mind,  Nellie,”  said 
Amalie  encouragingly.  ”  Mamma  will 
do  all  the  talking.  She  is  the  best 
quiieuse  in  Sauveterre.” 

”  Go  to  the  kitchen,  ma  fille,"  said 
Madame  la  Harpe,  ”  and  take  Amelie 
with  you,  and  hear  Benotte’ s  story  ;  she 
talks  French,  not  Basque.” 

The  two  girls  went  down  to  the 
kitchen.  A  strong,  handsome-looking 
old  peasant  woman  was  seated  in  the 
place  of  honor  by  the  window. 

Jeannette  was  peeling  onions  in  a  big 
wooden  bowl ;  C^lestine,  the  other 
bonne,  balancing  herself  backward  or 
forward  on  her  pointed  sabots,  doing 
nothing.  ”  Mademoiselle  has  not  seen 
Benotte,”  she  said,  pointing  out  the 
p>ea8ant  with  admiration. 

“  Ah  !  so  this  is  the  young  foreign 
lady,”  said  Benotte,  not  rising,  but  lift¬ 
ing  up  her  head,  and  looking  at  Nellie 
with  a  pair  of  fine  dark  eyes  strangely 
brilliant  and  clear.  ”  And  I  hear  that 
she  is  charitable  and  never  omits  to 
give  her  sous  at  the  church  door.  I  may 
surely  depend  upon  help  from  her.” 

”  Surely,”  murmured  the  two  bonnes 
together. 

“But  then,  Benotte,”  said  Am6lie 
playfully,  ”  this  young  lady  sees  you  in 
a  l^autiful  dark  cotton  gown,  with  a 
crimson  handkerchief  and  a  silk  one  on 
your  head.  She  must  say  to  herself. 
Why  does  this  rich  person  beg — hein  1" 

“  So  she  knows  nothing,  my  little 
demoiselle  ?  Sit  down,  sit  down,  you 
shall  hear,”  and  with  the  gesture  of  a 
hostess  rather  than  a  guest,  she  made 
the  two  girls  sit  down  on  the  bench  be¬ 
fore  her. 

“I  was  young  once,  mes  ^/les,”  she 
began,  ”  and  I  had  a  young  husband;  he 
was  very  bad,  very  wicked.  Most  hus¬ 
bands  are  ;  be  advised  my  children,  do 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  marry  ;  the  single 
are  happier,  it  is  better  so — Va 

They  listened  with  all  submission. 

“  My  husband  was  so  bad  that  I  often 
wished  myself  dead  ;  he  beat  me,  he 
turned  me  out  on  the  hill-side  twice  on 
winter  nights,  he  drank — at  last  he  was 
never  sober.  We  had  two  children  ;  the 
eldest  was  a  girl,  her  name  was  Aline.  I 
called  her  Aline  after  Mdlle.  Aline  de 
Mabendie,  the  last  of  the  old  family. 
Aline  was  three  years  old  when,  in  a 
drunken  fit,  her  father  killed  her.” 
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Nellie  gave  a  start  of  horror  and  dis¬ 
may,  then  looked  with  astonishment  at 
Benoite.  She  had  told  the  story  so 
often  that  it  had  become  a  merely 
mechanical  narration,  in  fact,  there  was 
a  little  triumphant  complacency  in  her 
voice,  but  no  trace  of  emotion. 

“  Yes,”  she  said.  “  But  that  was 
going  too  far  ;  Monsieur  le  Cur4  would 
not  absolve  him  for  that ;  the  drink- 
fever  came  on,  and  he  died  without  the 
blessing  of  the  Church  ;  he  was  very 
bad,  my  children.  Heaven  rest  his 
soul!  Well.” 

Her  dark  eyes  lit  up,  she  was  evident¬ 
ly  comihg  to  the  interest  of  her  story. 
”  My  second  child  was  Jean  Marie  ;  he 
was  an  infant  at  the  time  ;  emotion  had 
tried  me,  I  could  not  nourish  him.  I 
had  a  goat  at  the  time  with  a  kid.  I 
sold  the  kid,  and  gave  Jean  Marie  to  the 
goat  ;  she  suckled  him  as  her  own  kid, 
and  at  the  sound  of  his  cry,  would  come 
bounding  in  to  stand  over  his  cradle  and 
feed  him,  and  he  throve  well.  Now  I 
knew  that  my  bad  husband  could  only 
be  saved  by  a  very  great  effort  on  my 
part,  and  I  vowed  that  I  would  make 
my  boy  into  a  priest,  and  that  his  first 
mass  should  be  for  his  father’s  soul.  I 
labored,  mes  filles,  I  worked  night  and 
day  ;  my  hands  are  not  weak  yet,  do 
you  see  ?  but  once  they  were  stronger 
than  two  women’s.  God  helped  me. 
Monsieur  le  Cur^  saw  my  purpose  and 
educated  my  boy,  caused  him  to  pass 
into  the  college  ;  he  learns  a  great  deal, 
my  little  Jean  Marie.  See  !  here  are 
his  certificates,”  and  she  drew  a  little 
bundle  of  papers  from  her  pocket. 
“  Five  is  the  highest  mark,  see  !  Mes- 
demoiselles,  all  of  you,  come  close. 
Divinity  five.  Philosophy  five.  Good 
Conduct  four,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
Monsieur  le  Cur6  says  they  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  now  he  will  be  ordained  in 
three  months,  and  a  hundred  francs  are 
required  for  his  fees,  and  these  are 
wanting.” 

And  with  a  fine  dramatic  gesture 
Benoite  rose  to  her  feet,  drew  her  cloak 
round  her,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
kitchen. 

”  I  commend  the  matter  to  ces  de- 
moiselles^"  she  said.  ”  Au  revoir.” 

“  She  has  confidence,”  said  Jeannette 
with  admiration. 


“  She  is  quite  right,”  said  Amalie. 

”  Come,',  courage,  every  one.  You 
Jeannette  and  Celestine  must  also  do 
your  best.  Fancy  if,  after  all,  Jean 
Marie  should  not  be  ordained.” 

“  It  must  not  be  thought  of,”  said 
the  stout  Jeannette,  putting  her  arms-a- 
kimbo — ”  if  I  have  to  resign  all  my 
economies.” 

"You  will  not  refuse  to  undertake 
the  now,  Nelline  ?”  said  Amalie, 
taking  the  arm  of  her  friend.  “  Indeed, 
you  need  have  no  fear.  Mamma,  as  I 
said,  is  an  accomplished  qtuteuse\'' 

Half  an  hour  later,  Madame  la  Harpe 
in  a  splendid  toilette  covered  with 
black  fringe,  and  a  bonnet  with  ostrich 
feathers,  started  on  her  pious  mission 
with  Nellie  by  her  side,  looking  very 
fair  and  shy  in  her  white  gown. 

They  went  to  all  the  principal  houses 
in  the  little  town,  and  Nellie,  at  first 
painfully  shy,  became  more  and  more 
amused. 

”  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  refuse 
me,  Madame,”  Madame  la  Harpe  would 
say  in  one  house.  “You  have  such 
beautiful  and  amiable  children,  who  are 
so  especially  blessed  in  your. interior  ! 
Such  a  good  object  !  Ah  !  Monsieur, 
your  face  is  the  very  type  of  the  benev¬ 
olent  You  have  never  refused  me 
before,  and  never,  no,  never  have  I  ask¬ 
ed  for  a  more  worthy  object.” 

Sous,  half-francs,  francs,  even  five- 
franc  pieces  rained  upon  her. 

“  Nellie,”  said  Madame  la  Harp>e. 
“  I  am  dead  with  fatigue,  I  believe  my 
bonnet  to  be  on  one  side,  my  face 
streams.  Truly,  when  one  is  as  fat  as  I 
am,  one  should  limit  one’s  piety. 
Stop ;  there  is  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
himself.  She  gave  me  ten  francs,  but 
he  does  not  know  that,  and  he  might 
give  us  a  trifle.” 

A  gentleman  was  strolling  up  the 
street  with  two  fat  mottled  pointers  at 
his  heels. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis  en  province  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  shave  ;  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  not  improved  by  a  three 
weeks’  growth  of  irregular  whiskers,  his 
white  linen  dress  and  panama  hat  with 
a  broad  black  ribbon  spoke  of  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  elegance  relaxed. 

”  Ah,  Monsieur,”  cned  Madame  la 
Harpe,  rapidly  crossing  the  road  with 
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the  bounding  motion  peculiar  to  her, 
“  you  are  just  the  one  whom  I  have 
been  hoping  to  meet  !” 

“  At  your  service,  Madame,”  with  a 
low  bow,  and  the  gentleman  removed 
his  cigarette  from  between  his  teeth. 

“  Monsieur,  it  is  for  a  work  of  char¬ 
ity,”  she  began — 

“  Ah  bah  !  I  leave  all  these  matters 
of  my  wife,”  said  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
somewhat  abruptly. 

”  We  all  know  the  charity  of  Madame 
your  wife,  but  see,  Monsieur,  I  should 
like  to  give  you  also  the  opportunity  of 
doing  a  little  something  for  your  soul.” 

”  Which  wants  it  badly, 

Madame  ?”  said  the  Marquis,  laughing. 

“  Of  that  I  can  be  no  judge  until  you 
have  either  refused  me  or  given  me  a 
little  donation.” 

“  An  excellent  answer,  Madame,  So 
you  will  not  accept  my  wife-’s  alms  as 
mine  ?” 

“Come,  come,  though  you  are  mar¬ 
ried  fifteen  years,  you  have  not  lost 
your  individuality.” 

“  And  this  young  lady.  Is  she  on 
the  same  quest  ?” 

Madame  la  Harpe  gave  a  rapid 
glance  at  Nellie,  which  she  interpreted 
rightly  as  an  entreaty  for  help.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis  stood  looking  at  her 
with  his  head  on  one  side  and  a  pair 
of  bright  little  eyes  glancing  like  jet 
beads.  She  looked  up  merrily. 

“  Monsieur,  it  is  my  first  quHe”  she 
said.  ”  And  if  I  did  chance  to  take 
home  a  gold  napoleon  I  should - ” 

“  \Vell,  what  would  you  do  ?” 

“  I  should  jump  for  joy,”  said  Nellie 
demurely. 

Madame  la  Harpe  looked  shocked, 
she  evidently  thought  that  Nellie’s  de¬ 
mand  was  excessive. 

”  How  is  one  to  refuse,”  said  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis,  throwing  out  his 
hands,  “  when  wit  and  beauty  beg  ?” 

“  And  conscience  enjoins,”  said 
Nellie. 

“  Ah,  for  that  !”  and  he  gave  a  little 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Then  opening 
his  purse  he  took  out  a  shining  napo¬ 
leon,  and  handed  it  to  Nellie  with  a 
profound  bow. 

”  Now  jump  !  jump  for  joy,  Made¬ 
moiselle,”  he  said. 

But  Nellie  had  become  suddenly  shy, 
and  blushed  rosily. 


”  Experience  is  not  so  charming  as 
anticipation,”  he  said  sharply. 

”  You  are  mistaken,”  answered  Nel¬ 
lie.  ”  I  shall  jump  when  I  get  home  !” 

”  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it  !”  And 
with  another  salute.  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis  resumed  his  cigarette  and  strolled 
on. 

“That  is  beyond  my  dreams,”  said 
Madame  la  Harpe.  “  I  wonder  how 
Am6lie  and  my  daughter-in-law  have 
fared  ?” 

”  No  one  could  refuse  Madame  Jean,” 
said  Nellie.  “  It  would  be  like  refus¬ 
ing  St.  Catherine  herself.” 

”  Yes,  she  is  a  very  saint,  my 
daughter-in-law,”  said  Madame  la 
Harpe  with  a  sigh.  ”  Her  vocation 
was  always  the  cloister.” 

”  Indeed  ?”  said  Nellie  eagerly. 
”  Then  why  did  she  marry  ?” 

“  It  was  the  will  of  her  parents.  She 
had  a  good  portion,  and  was  a  very 
suitable  parti  for  our  Jean.  We  had  no 
idea  that  her  inclination  was  so  strong  a 
one  when  we  arranged  the  marriage.” 

”  And  Monsieur  Jean  .^” 

”  He  never  saw  her  till  all  was  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  then  he  was  quite  satisfied  ;  he 
looked  upon  her  vocation  as  a  childish 
folly  that  she  would  soon  shake  off,  but 
she  never  will.” 

”  Never  !”  said  Nellie  emphatically. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  sabots 
cloppeting  after  them  in  full  pursuit  ar¬ 
rested  their  attention,  and  Toinnette, 
the  fat  bonne  from  the  inn,  came  up 
with  them. 

”  Stop,  stop,  Madame  !”  she  cried  in 
Basque.  “  Let  me  tell  you  something. 
The  omnibus  from  Orthez  has  just 
come  in,  and  three  gentlemen  have  de¬ 
scended  at  the  inn.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  to  stop  or  to  go  on 
when  Jean  Marie’s  horses  have  rested, 
but  they  are  rich,  and  beautiful — offi¬ 
cers  !  and  in  uniform  ;  they  are  now 
seated  on  the  terrace  each  with  a  cigar,  a 
demi-tasse^  and  cognac.  I  am  convinc¬ 
ed  that  they  would  give  largely.  It  was 
Madame’s  Jeannette  who  sent  me  flying 
after  you,  ladies.” 

Madame  la  Harpe  set  her  fringes  to 
rights  with  a  shake,  righted  her  linnet 
and  turned  round. 

“Courage,  my  child,”  she  said  to 
Nellie.  ”  This  task  shall  be  performed 
by  you.” 
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“  But,  Madame,  surely — will  it  be 
really  right  ?” 

“  Your  duty — and  not  the  smallest 
impropriety  in  it !  Heavens !  My 
dear  child,  should  / — /  of  all  people — 
advise  an  indiscretion  ?  Anybody  may 
speak  or  converse  to  anyl^dy  on  a 
quite,  and  no  one  ever  takes  advantage 
of  it.  You  may  meet  the  same  individ¬ 
ual  ten  minutes  after,  no  one  ventures 
to  bow,  there  is  no  acquaintance.  It  is 
strange  that  you  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  etiquette.  But  here  we  are ! 
Why,  you  are  quite  pale,  Nelline  ?” 

"  1  do  not  like  it  at  all,  Madame,” 
said  Nellie  nervously. 

They  approached  the  narrow  strip  of 
garden  bordered  by  terrace,  belonging 
to  the  inn.  At  a  small  iron  table,  in 
the  midst  of  a  kind  of  arbor  of  untidy 
greenery,  sat  three  officers,  whose  epau¬ 
lettes  and  gleaming  sword-belts  caught 
the  light  of  the  now  setting  sun. 

“  Now,  my  child,  courage.” 

Nellie  went  forward  desperately — 
went  quite  forward  till  she  stood  before 
the  three  men,  who  all  rose  to  their  feet 
simultaneously. 

”  Messieurs,”  she  began  tremulously 
and  clasping  her  hands  nervously  to¬ 
gether  with  a  little  gesture  of  entreaty 
“  if  you  had  a  little  money,  just  a  few 
francs,  to  bestow  on  charity  !” 

“  Tiem  !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  a  tone  of  such  unmixed  aston¬ 
ishment  that  Nellie  was  seized  with  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  laugh. 

"It  is  not  for  myself,”  she  said. 
"  Indeed  it  is  for  Benolte.” 

"And  who  is  Benolte?”  said  the 
oldest  of  the  party — a  stout  gentleman 
with  a  magnificent  white  mustache 
pointed  with  mastic — with  great  sever¬ 
ity. 

"  Benoite  has  a  son  and - ” 

"  Ah,  Benoite  has  a  son  !  then  why. 
Mademoiselle,  may  I  ask,  does  not 
BenoUe’s  son  support  his  mother  ?” 

"  The  young  lady  is  an  inexperienced 
quiteuse,  mon  General,"  said  one  of  the 
officers  in  a  low  voice. 

Nellie  caught  the  words,  and  looked 
gratefully  at  the  speaker.  He  was  tall 
tor  a  Frenchman,  with  a  dark  face  and 
bright  observing  eyes,  a  mustache  of 
the  kind  called  coquettish  in  France, 
short,  well-trimmed,  and  turned  up¬ 
ward  at  the  comers  with  a  twist,  cheeks 
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and  chin  of  the  blue  tint  of  a  dark  man 
closely  shaved. 

When  his  eyes  met  hers  there  was  a 
look  of  unbounded  admiration,  mixed 
with  some  pity  in  them. 

"  Old  Benolte’s  son  cannot  help  her. 
Monsieur  le  Ginkral”  she  said  with 
some  spirit.  "  He  is  in  a  seminar}',  and 
is  to  be  ordained  if,  among  us,  who  are 
the  friends  of  his  mother,  enough  money 
can  be  raised  to  pay  his  fees.” 

"  Peste  !”  said  the  General.  "lam 
sorry.  Mademoiselle,  but  I  can  give  you 
nothing  ;  if  I  had  my  will,  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  should  extend  to  the  priesthood, 
and  every  man-jack  among  them  should 
serve  his  time.  We  shall  not  have  long 
to  wait  before  it  is  so.” 

Nellie  made  a  little  haughty  bow  and 
turned  away,  when  she  was  again  arrest¬ 
ed  by  the  young  officer  who  had  spoken 
before. 

"  If  Mademoiselle  will  accept  of  my 
small  contribution,”  he  said,  handing 
her  a  couple  of  francs,  "  I  shall  feel 
honored.” 

Nellie  took  the  money,  saying  the 
formal  words  used  on  each  occasion  by 
Madame  la  Harpe  :  "  The  good  God 

will  reward  you.  Monsieur  ” — and  she 
was  going  on  her  way  when  she  was 
startled  by  a  shrill  little  cry  and  a  rush 
past  her. 

"  £tienne  !” 

"  Mamma  !” 

And  the  young  officer  was  in  Madame 
la  Ilarpe's  arms,  rapid  kisses  from  each 
side  to  the  other,  showering  between 
them. 

"  You  here,  my  son  ;  and  not  come 
at  once  to  me  !  but  what  does  it  mean  ? 

"  Hush,”  and  he  walked  away  with 
them  out  of  earshot  of  the  other  officers. 
"  I  am  with  the  General,  Mamma,  and 
cannot  leave  him  till  he  departs  by  the 
diligence  in  half  an  hour.  Then,  at 
once  I  join  you  !  I  have  news  for  you  too, 
but  I  must  not  stay  now.  A  iantdl." 

And  he  returned  to  his  duty. 

The  General  was  smoking  and  saying 
blasphemous  things,  launching  bad 
words,  and  worse  insinuations  against 
the  priests,  his  aide-de-camp  listen¬ 
ing  with  profound  indifiference,  when 
Etienne  la  Harpe  came  back. 

"You  are  of  this  town,  docteur”  said 
the  General.  "  Who  is  the  lovely 
quiteuse  ?’  ’ 
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“  She  is  a  young  Englishwoman,  mon 
General,  staying  with  my  mother.” 

"  Peste !  I  envy  your  luck — she  is 
beautiful  as  a  houri.” 

Chapter  III. 

“But  who  ia  he,  Madame?”  said 
Nellie  when  her  breath  came  back,  and 
she  and  Madame  la  Harpe  were  hurry¬ 
ing  rapidly  home  to  prepare  for  the  new 
arrival. 

“  Who  is  he  ?  He  is  my  Etienne,  my 
beautiful,  good  youngest  son  !  What  will 
they  all  say  !  We  did  not  expect  to  see 
him  for  another  three  months.” 

“  But  I  had  understood  that  your 
youngest  son  was  a  doctor,  Madame  ?” 

“  So  he  is  a  doctor — military  doctor, 
you  know.  He  must  have  got  promo¬ 
tion  !  nothing  else  could  have  brought 
him  back  so  soon  !  oh  la  !  la  !  how  my 
bones  do  ache  !  To  think  that  Etienne 
should  be  come  back  so  soon  !’  * 

“  Well,  Mamma  !  and  what  success 
have  you  had  ?”  cried  Am6lie,  meeting 
them  at  the  door. 

"He  is  come,  Am6lie  !  He  has  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  General  and  is  seeing  him 
off  by  the  diligence  at  this  very 
moment.”  Amalie  looked  bewildered. 

“  Come  !”  she  said.  ”  But  is  it 
then  too  late  ?  has  he  missed  his  chance 
for  lack  of  the  fees  ?” 

“  Missed  his  chance  !  for  shame, 
Am6lie,  it  means  promotion,  on  the  con¬ 
trary.  Oh,  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again  !” 

Amalie’s  hands  went  up  in  the  air, 
her  eyes  opened. 

“Heavens,  Mamma!  is  this  delir¬ 
ium  ?  And  you  look  so  hot  and  ex¬ 
hausted  !  What  is  she  speaking 
about  ?”  she  added,  leading  her  mother 
in,  and  appealing  to  Nellie,  but  before 
Nellie  could  reply,  Jeannette  came  flying 
up  to  the  door,  the  ends  of  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  streaming  behind  her  head. 

“  But  hear,  Mesdames  !  Monsieur 
le  docteur  has  come.  He  is  here  in 
person  !  Oh,  the  happy  day  !” 

“  fetienne  ?”  cried  Am^-lie. , 

“  ttienne  !  Who  speaks  of  Etienne  ?“ 
and  out  of  his  room  came  Monsieur  le 
Harpe  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

”  Etienne  is  here  !  he  but  sends  off 
the  General  and  joins  us  !”  said  Madame 
la  Harpe  sinking  into  a  chair. 

“Hark!  the  horn!  the  diligence 
goes  !”  cried  Jeannette. 


The  distant  note  of  the  diligence 
sounded  on  the  air,  and  it  had  hardly 
died  away  befor  Monsieur  Etienne  came 
clanking  into  view  in  all  the  splendor 
of  full  uniform.  Nellie  stood  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  lavish  kisses,  from  the  first  ones 
bestowed  heartily  on  both  the  plump 
cheeks  of  “  Papa  ”  to  those  finally  given 
to  Jeannette  the  foster-sister  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  docteur. 

The  warm  greetings  were  over  at  last. 
The  evening  was  very  hot,  and  after 
dinner  the  whole  party  were  glad  to  de¬ 
scend  to  the  terrace.  That  evening  was 
never  effaced  from  Nellie’s  memory. 
They  all  sat  grouped,  the  ladies  with 
their  work,  the  gentlemen  leaning  back 
luxuriously.  Madame  Jean  with  her 
calm  pale  face  and  long  black  gown 
flitted  about  making  glasses  of  syrup  for 
Monsieur  Jean  and  Etienne,  the  latter 
took  the  hand  which  presented  the  glass 
to  him  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

“  Always  a  ministering  angel,  ma 
soeur,"  he  said,  and  she  smiled  her  sweet 
sad  smile. 

Nellie  was  too  shy  to  look  much  at 
the  young  officer,  but  his  quick  bright 
glances  followed  her  every  movement. 
She  sat  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand, 
her  elbow  on  the  low  parapet ;  the  fair 
soft  masses  of  her  golden  hair  were  a 
little  disordered  by  the  soft  wind  :  her 
large  blue  eyes  were  cast  down  and  veil¬ 
ed  often  bfy  their  thick  dark  lashes  ;  the 
bright  pink  color  came  and  went  in  her 
cheek.  Darkness  stole  softly  down 
over  the  mountains,  and  deepened  the 
shadows  in  the  valley  ;  the  noisy  dash 
of  the  river  below  made  a  sweet  monot¬ 
onous  music. 

There  came  a  certain  hush  upon  all 
the  party  ;  they  felt  the  calm  of  the 
hour.  Monsieur  Jean  broke  the  silence 
first ;  he  was,  as  he  flattered  himself, 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be 
romantic. 

“  You  have  never  told  us  what 
brought  you  back  so  much  sooner  than 
we  expected,  ttienne,”  he  said. 

“  I  told  my  mother,”  answered  the 
young  doctor,  bending  forward  and  pat¬ 
ting  the  little  fat  hand  of  Madame  la 
Harpe.  “  I  have  promotion.  I  have 
been  offered  the  post  of  medecin-en- 
chef  de  I’hopital  militaire  of  .  .  . 
Algiers  !” 

"  Sapristi !"  cried  Monsieur  Jean  ; 
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“but  that  is  a 'good  position'!  a  first- 
rate  position  !’’ 

“  It  is  !“  said  Etienne,  leaning  back 
and  twisting  the  point  of  his  mustache. 

“  I  always  said  that  he  would  go  far  !’* 
said  Monsieur  la  Harpe,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  a  chuckle. 

“  Merit,  skill  and  perseverance  always 
succeed,”  said  Monsieur  Jean. 

“  With  the  blessing  of  the  good 
God,”  said  Madame  Jean  softly. 
”  Etienne,  receive  my  congratulations.  ” 

“  And  mine,  and  mine,  ”  came  the 
chorus.  Nellie  felt  that  she  must  add 
her  little  offering,  and  she  said  timidly, 
”  Let  me  also  congratulate  you.  Mon¬ 
sieur.”  He  turned  sharply  round  at 
her  words  with  a  sudden  movement  of 
empressement. 

“  You  are  too  good.  Mademoiselle,” 
he  said.  He  looked  at  her,  hoping  for 
some  further  speech,  but  she  said  no 
more. 

“Yes,  it  is  a  good  position,  Etienne,” 
repeated  Monsieur  Jean,  leaning  back 
and  sipping  his  syrup.  "  Eut  Algiers 
is  far  from  home  ;  you  will  be  lonely. 
What  do  you  say,  my  father — shall  we 
occupy  ourselves  with  making  a  mar¬ 
riage  for  this  famous  medecin-en-chef  ?” 

“  I  have  thought  much  of  it,”  said 
Madame  la  Harpe  gravely. 

A  sudden  flush  came  over  the  young 
doctor’s  dark  face. 

“  Come,”  he  said,  with  a  little  laugh, 
“  if  you  are  so  indiscreet  as  to  begin 
such  a  subject  before  all  the  world,  I 
must  vanish,” 

“All  the  world!”  said  Monsieur  la 
Harpe.  “  Why,  you  are  in  the  bosom 
of  your  family  !” 

“  And  as  for  Nelline,”  said  Amalie 
affectionately,  “  she  is  one  of  us.” 

“  A  dear  little  sister,”  said  Madame 
Jean  impulsively.  Madame  la  Harpe 
added  a  sounding  kiss. 

Nellie  laughed  a  little,  and  blushed 
still  more,  but  she  was  touched.  A 
contrast  flashed  into  her  mind  ;  all  this 
caressing,  this  vivacity  and  demon¬ 
strative  words,  the  pretty  flattery,  the 
petting,  and  idle  sunny  life,  how  pleas¬ 
ant  it  was !  She  remembered  how 
different  it  was  at  Holmedale,  where 
every  one  was  busy,  where  her  Aunt 
Mary  always  expected  her  to  be  draw¬ 
ing,  or  singing,  or  working  in  the  house, 
where  her  kiss  in  the  morning  was  so 


calm  and  gentle.  And  Dick,  [how  wel' 
she  remembered  his  bitter  words  :  ”  To 
go  back  would  be  the  first  reasonable 
thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life.”  The 
words  had  not  struck  her  at  the  time, 
but  now  they  came  back  in  contrast 
with  all  the  i>etting  in  the  new  life. 
Then  came  a  little  pang  of  self-re¬ 
proach,  and  a  vision  of  Dick’s  kind, 
sorrowful  eyes  looking  down  upon  her 
with  that  haunting  look  of  intense  love. 

“  Mademoiselle,  you  are  cold,  you 
shiver ;  allow  me  to  put  this  round 

It  was  Etienne  offering  her  a  little 
shawl ;  in  his  manner  the  devotion  of  a 
Frenchman. 

Down  below,  the  fire-flies  came  out 
and  danced  their  wild  starry  dance  in 
the  valley.  Nellie  had  shivered,  but 
not  with  cold — a  strange  sad  feeling 
stole  over  her.  Dick,  faithful,  noble 
Dick,  was  far  away,  with  his  young 
vigorous  life  blighted  by  the  cold  touch 
of  disappointment.  She  knew  now  that 
it  must  be  so,  and  she  took  the  shawl 
from  Etienne  la  Harpe  with  a  smile, 
and  a  little  profusion  of  pretty  French 
words. 

Madame  Jean  that  night  came  up  to 
the  bedroom  occupied  by  Nellie  and 
Amelie,  and  sat  down  on  the  window- 
seat  while  they  loosened  their  hair. 
Nellie’s  was  very  long,  and  flowed  all 
round  her  down  to  the  knees  when  [un¬ 
bound. 

“  You  are  like  a  fair  Magdalen,  my 
child,”  said  Madame  Jean  admiringly. 

Nellie  came  and  knelt  beside  her, 
putting  her  arms  round  her  waist,  “  And 
you  are  lovely  as  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,” 
she  said.  ”  Ah  !  why  is  there  sorrow 
to  hurt  this  beautiful,  happy  world  ?” 

“  Happiness  is  not  everything, 
Nelline  ;  live  for  anything  !  for  love, 
for  duty,  for  charity  if  you  will,  but  not 
for  happiness.” 

“  There  is  nothing  else  for  which  I 
care  to  live,”  said  Nellie,  throwing  back 
her  long  hair  and  looking  up  at  her 
friend,  “  without  it  I  should  wish  to 
die!” 

“  God  help  you,  poor  little  sparkling 
fire-fly,”  said  Madame  Jean  tenderly, 
"  and  God  help  the  good,  noble  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  loves  you  so  !” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?”  cried 
Nellie,  starting  and  blushing  crimson. 
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“  I  do  not  believe  it ;  he  does  not  know 
what  love  is.” 

”  Nelline  !  Nelline  !  and  do  you  ?” 
cried  Am6lie,  laughing. 

“  I  can  imagine,”  said  Nellie  hotly. 

“  My  cousin  finds  fault  with  me — true 
love  would  think  me  perfection  !” 

Madame  Jean  patted  her  cheek. 

”  Well,  well,  mignontu”  she  said, 

”  your  good  friends  will  take  care  of 
you,  you  need  not  worry  your  little  self 
about  such  matters.  Go  to  bed  and 
sleep.” 

Chapter  IV. 

The  sunny  days  passed  on. 

”  How  changed  is  Monsieur  le  doc- 
teur,”  said  Jeannette  to  her  fellow- 
honru.  ”  Formerly  he  was  out  all  day, 
now  he  spends  all  his  time  at  home,  and 
he  is  absorbed — distraite.  He  smokes 
less,  he  uses  double  the  •  perfumes. 
What  is  it  r” 

”  Dame  !  it  is  not  difficult  to  sec  !” 
said  C^lestine,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

”  My  wife,”  said  Monsieur  la  Harpe 
very  gravely,  “  I  have  something  of  im¬ 
portance  to  say  to  you.” 

Madame  la  Harpe  looked  startled  ;  it 
was  not  often  that  her  husband  originat¬ 
ed  an  idea,  but  when  he  did,  it  was 
very  often  a  good  one. 

“  I  listen,  my  friend,”  she  said. 

”  We  need  go  no  further  in  our  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Lagrange,  ttienne  will  never  marry 
their  daughter.” 

”  What !  never  marry  her  !  a  young 
lady  with  65,000  francs !  Madame 
Lagrange  would  never  have  given  a 
thought  to  fetienne  but  for  this  excel¬ 
lent  position  he  has  acquired.” 

“  No  matter,”  said  Monsieur  la 
Harpe,  "  he  will  never  marry  her.” 

“  But  why,  my  friend  ?”  said  his  wife, 
with  suppressed  ire,  and  a  lurking  dread 
that  her  own  suspicions  might  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  answer. 

”  Because  he  has  lost  his  heart,  and 
set  his  whole  affections  on  the  little  Eng¬ 
lishwoman.” 

“  Good  Heavens  !”  she  exclaimed, 
sinking  heavily  into  a  chair. 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  rubbed  his 
hands.  ”  I  have  been  reflecting,  ma 
femme he  said. 

She  looked  up  with  a  ray  of  hope — 
his  rare  reflections  were  apt  to  be  good. 


”  I  propose  to  say  nothing  to 
Etienne,  ’  he  said,  ”  but  to  write  to 
that  good  Englishman  myself,  to  see 
whether  an  arrangement  could  be  ar¬ 
rived  at.  These  Englishmen  are  rich  ; 
he  is  her  nearest  relative ;  it  is  for 
him  to  settle  her  in  life  ;  at  all  events 
we  shall  hear  what  he  has  to  propose. 
If  the  affair  fails,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  thwart  feticnne,  but  ,I  (am  not  with¬ 
out  hope.  Hist !  not  a  word  !  let  us 
keep  this  little  affair  between  ourselves.” 

Madame  la  Harpe  smiled  and  sighed. 

Mon  ami,"  she  said,  "finesse  is  re¬ 
quired.  What  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we 
not  break  off  finally  the  Lagrange  affair, 
but  leave  both  open  for  the  time  ? 
Etienne  may  be  in  love,  but  he  is  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  to  let  that  in¬ 
terfere  with  a  business  arrangement  such 
as  marriage.” 

“It  is  possible!”  said  Monsieur  la 
Harpe,  “  but  God  forbid  that  we  should 
have  another  child  with  eyes  like  those 
of  Jean’s  wife  !” 

”  Bah  !  men  are  made  of  quite 
another  paste,”  said  Madame  la  Harpe. 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  went  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  by  a  jerk  at  the  string  of  the 
persiennes  enabled  himself  to  see  out. 

“  Look,  ma  bonne  ”  he  said.  ”  Judge 
for  yourself.” 

The  young  people  were  all  on  the 
terrace,  Am6lie  and  Madame  Jean  seat¬ 
ed  and  both  embroidering,  Nellie  filling 
a  large  earthenware  pot  with  a  huge 
wild  bouquet  of  sweet  roses  ;  by  her 
side  stood  Doctor  l^tienne,  in  his  atti¬ 
tude,  the  turn  of  head,  pwse,  everything, 
the  look  of  empressement  almost  peculiar 
to  a  Frenchman.  He  seemed  to  be 
speaking  very  earnestly,  for  they  saw 
Nellie  suddenly  pause  and  look  up  at 
him,  her  eyes  met  his,  and  suddenly  the 
bright  pink  color  flushed  her  fair  little 
face  ;  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  then  shyly 
took  up  a  little  rose  and  handed  it  to 
him.  He  pressed  it  to  his  lips  with 
passion,  and  Nellie,  gathering  up  all 
that  remained  of  her  flowers  into  her 
gown,  went  hastily  over  to  Madame 
Jean  and  kneelt  down  beside  her. 

”  Oh  la!  la!  ”  exclaimed  Madame 
la  Harpe. 

”  Am  I,  or  am  I  not  a  man  of  pene¬ 
tration  ?”  said  her  husband  smiting  his 
breast.  ”  I  go  in,  I  write.” 

Far  away  in  sunny  Berkshire,  one 
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sweet  fresh  evening  of  the  English 
summer,  Dick  Gordon  and  his  mother 
sat  in  the  garden  under  rustling  linden* 
trees,  when  a  large  and  important  look¬ 
ing  letter  with  a  foreign  post-mark  was 
put  into  his  hand. 

“  From  Nellie,  Dick  ?”  said  Mrs. 
Gordon. 

“  No  !  but  from  Sauveterre  all  the 
same.”  He  glanced  at  the  signature. 

“  From  the  old  father  ;  how  odd  ! 
What  can  he  have  to  say  ?” 

”  Nellie  has  not  written  for  some 
time.”  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  looking 
rather  wistfully  at  her  son. 

He  did  not  answer  ;  he  was  reading 
the  letter,  and  though  a  fair  French 
scholar,  the  small  near  handwriting 
seemed  not  quite  easy  to  decipher. 

Dick  read  it  quite  through,  then  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  comment  he  handed  it  to 
his  mother. 

”  Mother,  the  evening  is  fine,  I  am 
going  for  a  long  walk,  ”  he  said.  She 
thought  that  there  was  something  a  little 
odd  in  his  voice,  but  before  she  could 
speak,  he  was  gone,  she  heard  his  foot¬ 
steps  crunching  the  gravel,  then  a  hollow 
sound  as  he  crossed  the  rustic  bridge 
over  the  little  river,  and  he  was  gone. 

The  tears  rose  to  Mrs.  Gordon’s  eyes, 
but  she  brushed  them  quickly  away,  put 
on  her  spectacles  and  read  the  letter  : 

“  My  Dear  Monsieur  : 

”  You  may  recollect  that  at  the  time 
of  the  interview  I  had  the  honor  to  have 
with  you,  I  undertook  to  watch  over 
and  take  care  of  your  charming  young 
cousin  as  a  child  of  my  own  ;  at  that 
time  neither  I  nor  my  wife  could  foresee 
how  much  her  amiable  character,  her 
beauty,  ‘.her  freshness  and  her  piety 
would  endear  her  to  us  all.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  from  Mademoiselle 
Nellie  of  the  arrival  at  Sauveterre  of  my 
second  son  ^)tienne,  medecin-en-chef 
de  rh6pital  militaire  de.  .  .  en  Alger. 
This  grade  he  has  recently  attained  :  it 
is  a  fine  position,  especially  when  ac¬ 
quired  at  so  young  an  age  ;  my  son  is 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  His  mother 
and  myself  l^fore  consigning  him  to  so 
distant  a  station  are  anxious  to  marry 
him,  and  already  a  very  desirable  alliance 
has  presented  itself.  But  youth  will  be 
youth.  My  son  has  become  madly  in 
love  with  Mademoiselle  your  cousin. 


It  is  with  difficulty  I  write,  terrified  lest 
you  should  perceive  in  me  the  smallest 
absence  of  delicacy  when  I  venture  to 
say  that  Mademoiselle  Nellie,  with 
every  discretion,  yet  appears  favorably 
inclined  toward  him.  You  are  aware, 
my  dear  Monsieur,  that  these  things  are 
affairs  of  business.  I  therefore  venture 
to  ask  whether  any  arrangements  could 
be  made,  so  as  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  ' 
these  youthful  and  interesting  senti¬ 
ments.  My  son,  with  an  income  from 
his  appointment  of  12,500  francs  a 
year,  enjoys  also  the  interest  of  the 
sum  that  he  will  inherit  at  my  death, 
namely  100,000  francs.  You  will  nat¬ 
urally  understand  that  when  a  man  has 
a  competence  so  comfortable  to  offer, 
that  his  parents  hope  for  some  reciproc¬ 
ity  in  choosing  a  wife  for  him.  With 
the  assurance  of  my  profoundly  distin¬ 
guished  sentiments,  I  am, 

"  Jean  Marie  £)tienne  la  Harpe.” 

Mrs.  Gordon  laid  down  the  letter 
with  a  little  gasp.  “  My  poor  boy,” 
she  said  to  herself. 

The  air  blew  chilly  through  the  trees. 
She  drew  her  shawl  round  her,  shivered, 
and  went  indoors. 

She  could  not  go  to  bed  or  rest.  She 
waited  in  her  room,  as  the  slow  hours 
struck  one  after  another,  till  she  heard 
Dick’s  step  on  the  stairs — a  slow,  heavy 
step,  as  of  a  tired  man.  She  slipped 
out  into  the  passage,  and  met  him  at  the 
door  of  his  room. 

”  Good-night,  mother,”  he  said,  kiss¬ 
ing  her  very  affectionately.  ”  Good¬ 
night,  dear  mother.” 

That  was  all  that  was  ever  said 
between  them  to  betray  poor  Dick’s 
buried  hopes. 

Chapter  V. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  la  Harpe 
awaited  with  ill-concealed  impatience 
the  answer  to  his  letter.  Things  were 
not  quite  easy  to  manage.  The' 
Lagrange  family  were  beginning  to  dis¬ 
like  the  procrastination  and  indecision 
of  the  La  Harpes’  proceedings.  It  was 
even  intimated  that  before  the  week  was 
over,  Madame  Lagrange  would  arrive 
in  Sauveterre,  and  this  idea  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  La  Harpes. 

But  on  the  first  day  that  an  answer 
from  England  could  have  been  reason¬ 
ably  expected,  it  came.  . 
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Monsieur  la  Harpe  and  his  wife,  both 
quite  tremulous  with  excitement,  had  a 
little  mild  contention  as  to  who  should 
break  the  seal,  in  which  the  lady  pre¬ 
vailed. 

“  Heavens  !  what  writing  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  Colossal,  but  legible,”  said  Mon¬ 
sieur  la  Harpe,  and  he  slowly  read  as 
follows  : 

“  My  Dear  Sir  : 

”  My  cousin  will  have  a  fortune  of 
125,000  francs.  But  before  finally  con¬ 
senting  to  such  a  marriage,  as  you  do 
me  the  honor  to  propose,  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  making  the  acquaintance  of  Docteur 
la  Harpe.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  Sauveterre  the  day  after  your  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  letter.  Yours,  etc.” 

”  Most  satisfactory,”  said  Monsieur 
la  Harpe  complacently.  ”  It  more  than 
doubles  Etienne’s  fortune.” 

”  Yes,”  said  Madame  la  Harpe 
gloomily.  ”  It  is  delightful,  but  oh, 
mon  ami,  if  he  should  not  arrive  before 
Madame  Lagrange  !” 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

“  Let  us  not  anticipate  misfortunes,” 
he  said.  “  And  now  to  tell  ^itienne.” 

He  opened  the  door  and  called  his 
son.  The  young  doctor  came  in  twir¬ 
ling  ^his  mustaches,  with  defiance  in 
his  face. 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  was  seated  pom¬ 
pously,  his  hands  spread  on  his  ample 
tartan  waistcoat. 

“  My  son,”  he  began,  ”  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  your  marriage.” 

”  Papa,”  said  the  young  man  firmly, 
“  my  affections  are  engaged.  It  is  with 
infinite  pain,  but  without  hesitation, 
that  I  am  obliged  to  refuse  the  proffer¬ 
ed  alliance.” 

“  Sir  !  Your  affections  are  engaged  !” 
cried  Monsieur  la  Harpe,  indignation  in 
his  tone,  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

”  Irrevocably,”  was  the  answer,  in  a 
voice  of  despondency. 

”  And  may  I  ask  the  name  of  the 
young  lady  ?” 

“  Need  you  ask  ?”  said  Etienne, 
throwing  out  both  his  hands.  ”  When 
you  yourself  haye  presented  me  to  her 
under  your  own  roof.  Sapristi !  one 
has  eyes.” 

”  Is  it  Nellie  Grey  ?” 


“Ah,  Papa  !” 

“  My  son  ;  I  bestow  her  upon  you  !” 

A  little  cry  of  astonishment,  then 
Etienne  threw  himself  into  his  father's 
arms  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks, 
immediately  repeating  the  little  scene 
with  his  mother. 

They  showed  him  Dick  Gordon’s 
letter,  of  which  he  approved  highly,  and 
he  readily  agreed  to  his  parents’  sug¬ 
gestion — that  not  a  word  should  be  said 
to  Nellie  until  after  her  cousin’s  arrival. 

The  next  day  Madame  la  Harpe,  hav¬ 
ing  quite  forgotten  that  Nellie  Grey 
was  still  ignorant  of  her  cousin’s  pro- 
p>osed  visit,  spoke  of  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelve  o’clock  breakfast. 

“  Nellie,”she  said,  "  we  shall  hear 
the  horn  of  the  diligence  about  five 
o’clock,  and  Monsieur,  your  cousin,  is 
sure  to  come  by  it.” 

“  My  cousin  coming?”  cried  Nellie, 
very  much  startled.  “  Indeed,  Mad¬ 
ame  ?” 

“  Ah  !  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  mig- 
nonru.  Yes  ;  he  has  consented  to  come 
at  last  and  pay  us  a  little  visit.” 

“  We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him,” 
said  Madame  Jean  kindly. 

Nellie  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
say.  Her  cheeks  burned,  her  head 
throbbed,  so  various  and  conflicting 
were  the  feelings  the  news  awakened  in 
her. 

Docteur  la  Harp>e,  seeing  her  confu¬ 
sion,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
and  went  away  for  the  whole  afternoon 
fishing  in  the  Gave. 

"  One  would  imagine  you  were  not 
altogether  pleased  to  see  your  cousin, 
Nellie,”  said  Madame  Jean  a  little 
sadly. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Nellie,  pushing 
her  hair  away  from  her  temples  with  a 
rather  bewildered  look.  “  I  cannot  tell 
whether  I  am  or  not.” 

“But  why,  mignontu  t  He  is  so 
good  and  kind,  and  so  fond  of  his  little 
cousin  !  Why,  what  is  it,  child  ?” 

For  Nellie  had  suddenly  put  her  arms 
round  her,  and  Burst  into  tears. 

“  It  is  nothing,”  she  said,  drying  her 
tears,  but  with  a  catch  in  her  voice. 
“  Only  I  am  angry  with  myself.  ^We 
were  so  happy  and  peaceful,  every  day 
succeeded  each  other  with  so  much  that 
was  delightful.  I  am  a  little  sorry  that 
any  change  should  come.” 
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“  And  you  think  that  your  good,  lov¬ 
ing  cousin’s  arrival  will  interrupt  this 
happy  state  of  things  ?"  said  Madame 
Jean,  a  little  severely. 

“  No,  no !  I  don’t  know  what  I 
mean.  Do  not  think  badly  of  me ! 
But  Dick  finds  fault  with  me.” 

”  He  loves  you  dearly.” 

“Yes,  yes  !  Don’t  you  understand  ? 
A  great  deal  too  much.  I  am  not  good 
enough  !  It  oppresses  me.” 

There  was  petulence  in  her  voice. 
Madame  Jean  understood  all.  She 
wiped  away  the  tears  with  her  handker¬ 
chief. 

”  Well,  don’t  cry  any  more,  mif^nonne^ 
or  he  will  think  we  do  not  make  you 
happy.” 

”  Oh  !  he  can  never  think  that,” 
cried  Nellie  startled. 

“  I  don’t  see  how  he  can  think  other¬ 
wise,  my  child,  if  you  meet  him  with 
red  eyes  and  a  little  red  nose.” 

“  I  will  run  up  for  some  rose-water.” 

Madame  Jean  looked  after  her  as  she 
ran  away,  with  a  smile  and  a  little  sigh. 

”  I  hope  the  poor,  brave,  good  Eng¬ 
lishman  will  not  take  it  too  much  to 
heart,”  she  said  to  herself. 

Dick  Gordon  arrived  duly  by  the  dili¬ 
gence.  He  went  first  to  the  inn  to  make 
some  improvement  in  his  appearance, 
as  he  had  travelled  day  and  night,  but 
before  seven  o’clock  he  arrived  at  the 
Maison  de  Mabendie,  and  found  the 
whole  party  just  rising  from  table. 

It  was  exceedingly  hot.  The  gentle¬ 
men  were  clad  in  white  linen  from  head 
to  foot. 

Nellie  put  out  a  very  cold  little  hand 
to  meet  her  cousin,  and  hardly  ventured 
to  look  up  at  him  ;  but  when  she  did 
so,  she  gave  a  little  start. 

“  Oh,  Dick  !  Dick  !  Have  you  been 
ill  ?” 

”  No,  Nellie  ;  certainly  not.  What 
makes  you  think  so  ?” 

”  You  are  so  changed.” 

Dick’s  face  had  grown  very  thin, 
which  made  his  eyes  look  much  larger, 
and  a  great  deal  of  his  brown,  ruddy 
color  was  gone,  and  his  expression  was 
much  graver,  firmer,  and  older. 

”  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  more 
changed  than  you  are,  Nellie,”  he  said. 

”  Am  I  changed?”  she  said  a  little 
coquettishly,  conscious  of  trained  curls 


on  her  brow  instead  of  the  old  natural 
silky  waviness,  and  of  considerable 
alterations  in  dress. 

”  Yes,  very  much  ;  you  look  older  and 
more  sedate,  and  you  have  become  quite 
a  little  Frenchwoman.” 

Nellie  had  half  expected  a  compli¬ 
ment,  and  missed  it.  She  gave  a  little 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

In  the  evening  Dick  Gordon  and  the 
two  parents  had  an  interview  ;  it  was 
almost,  but  not  quite  satisfactory.  If 
Nellie  should  consent  to  this  marriage, 
her  cousin  would  settle  five  thousand 
pounds  on  her,  but  the  money  was  to 
remain  in  England,  in  securities  chosen 
by  himself,  and  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
Monsieur  la  Harpe  would  have  preferred 
that  his  son  should  have  the  sole  com¬ 
mand  of  the  money,  but  Dick  was  inex¬ 
orable,  and  after  all,  as  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  said,  ”  Nowhere  could  it  be  in 
safer  hands  than  in  those  of  this  most 
amiable  of  cousins.” 

It  was  proposed  that  Dick  should 
speak  to  Nellie  the  following  morning. 
He  shrunk  from  the  duty,  and  even  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  young  doctor  should  be 
permitted  to  plead  his  cause,  but  this 
idea  was  received  with  such  horror  that 
Dick  perceived  himself  to  have  been 
guilty  of  an  indiscretion  of  some  enor¬ 
mity  and,  inwardly  chafing  against  all 
this  nonsense  as  he  deemed  it,  he  con¬ 
sented.  The  opportunity  came  imme¬ 
diately  after  breakfast.  Dick  stopped 
Nellie  as  she  was  following  Am6lie  out 
of  the  room. 

“  Nellie  dear,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,” 
he  said  gently.  She  became  rather 
pale,  but  came  obediently  back  into  the 
dining-room. 

“  They  will  be  coming  to  take  away 
the  things,”  said  Dick  nervously. 
’*  Can’t  we  go  somewhere  where  we  shall 
not  be  disturbed  ?” 

Nellie  did  not  speak,  but  led  the  way 
into  a  small  unused  salon.  Dick  walk¬ 
ed  to  the  window,  and  began  to  speak 
with  his  back  to  her. 

‘‘  Nellie,”  he  said,  "  I  have  some¬ 
thing  very  important  to  say  to  you,  and 
I  don’t  know  how  to  begin.  You  see, 
in  England  a  man  proposes  for  himself, 
but  here  it  is  different.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  la  Harpe  have  asked  me  to 
speak  to  you  about  Doctor  Etienne.” 
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“Ah!”  ' 

Dick  turned  round  abruptly.  Nellie 
was  standing  with  her  hands  straight 
down  before  her,  clasped  tightly,  her 
face  raised,  her  fresh  lips  parted,  and  a 
glowing  tender  light  in  the  blue  eyes 
upraised  and  fixed  on  vacancy,  that  he 
had  never  seen  before. 

His  head  sank  on  his  breast. 

“I  think  I  need  not  ask,”  he  said 
gently,  “  what  your  answer  will  be. 
Will  you  marry  him,  Nellie  ?” 

“Yes.” 

The  word  was  hardly  breathed. 

Dick  turned  away  for  a  moment, 
passed  his  hand  quickly  over  his  face, 
then  came  forward  abruptly  and  took 
her  hand. 

“  Nellie,”  he  said,  his  lips  quivering 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  “  you  are  very 
young ;  I  stand  in  the  position  of 
brother  or  even  of  father  to  you.  Let 
me  ask  you  to  consider.  Etienne  la 
Harpe  is  a  good,  honest,  well-conducted 
man." 

The  words  seemed  to  jar  upon  Nellie. 
She  drew  her  hand  away. 

“No,  hear  me,  dear,”  he  said  grave¬ 
ly.  “To  marry  him  you  must  resign 
your  country,  your  home,  all  the  habits 
of  your  youth,  indeed  even  your  old 
friends.” 

“  All  this  is  nothing,”  she  said. 

Dick  turned  away,  this  time  bitterly 
wounded,  but  he  would  not  show  it. 
He  smiled  bravely  and  said,  “  I  have 
certainly  said  enough,  Nellie,  and  Doc¬ 
tor  ^itienne  may  now  plead  his  own 
cause.  I  will  go  and  tell  him.” 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  arm  and 
looked  up  at  him. 

“  Before  you  go,  Dick,”  she  said, 
“  say,  ‘  God  bless  you,  Nellie.’  ” 

“  God  bless  you,  my  own  little  sis¬ 
ter.” 

“  And  you — you  don't  mind,  do  you  ? 
You  know,”  falteringly,  “you  always 
found  fault  with  me.” 

“  Well,  Nellie,  never  again  !  I  have 
resigned  all  my  right  to  do  so.  But  did 
I  ?  I  don’t  think  I  did  ;  but  let  me 

K°”. 

Dick  went  downstairs.  He  said  two 
words  to  Doctor  fetienne,  who  dashed 
upstairs  three  steps  at  a  time  ;  then  he 
took  his  hat  and  went  out. 

Madame  Jean  passed  him,  and  caught 


a  glimpse  of  his  white  set  face.  “  Ah, 
mon  Dieu^"  she  sighed,  “  the  world  is 
very  sad.” 

But  there  were  two  upstairs  who  did 
not  think  so. 

Chapter  VI. 

During  the  few  weeks  of  preparation 
before  the  wedding,  Dick  Gordon  went 
away,  travelling  to  Pau  and  Biarritz, 
then  over  the  mountains  into  Spain. 
He  stayed  away  till  the  very  day  before 
the  marriage. 

The  ladies  had  often  bewailed  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  but  Etienne  must 
go  to  Algiers  to  begin  his  new  duties, 
and  modistes  and  lingires  must  be  hasten¬ 
ed  accordingly. 

Dick  Gordon  gave  his  cousin  two 
hundred  pounds  for  her  trousseau,  and 
the  result  was  charming. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Etienne 
and  Nellie  were  married,  old  BenoUe’s 
son  was  ordained 

“  A  good  omen  !”  said  Madame  Jean. 

The  last  moment  came,  all  must  sepa¬ 
rate  ;  bride  and  bridegroom  bound  to 
their  far-distant  home  ;  Dick  back  to 
England  with  a  weary  weight  of  chill 
disappointment  on  his  young  heart  ; 
Madame  Jean,  strong  to  suffer  and 
strong  to  pray,  left  at  Sauveterre. 

There  were  tears  and  sobs  and  kisses. 

Doctor  Etienne  twisted  his  mus¬ 
taches  and  looked  on. 

“  Take  care  of  her,”  said  Dick,  his 
warm  grasp  hurting  the  young  French¬ 
man’s  delicate  hand. 

“  That  is  the  affair  as  much  of  my 
honor  as  of  my  heart,’’  he  answered, 
and  embraced  Dick  on  *both  cheeks. 

Nellie  leant  forward  in  the  carriage  as 
they  drove  away,  watching  till  the  very 
last.  A  little  tiny  pang  stole  across  her 
even  then.  Dick  was  nearly  a  head 
taller  than  £tienne  or  any  man  there. 
”  It  is  all  very  well,”  she  said  to  herself 
a  little  impatiently,  “  but  poor  dear 
Dick  puts  every  one  out  of  propor¬ 
tion.” 

Dick  Gordon  went  home.  He  found 
his  mother  waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 

“  Well,  mother  dear,”  he  said,  “  I 
have  married  her.” 

“  My  dear  Dick,  what  ?” 

He  gave  an  odd  little  laugh. 

“  I  have  become  so  used  to  French 
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ways,'*  he  said  ;  "  I  have  married  her 
to  Dr.  la  Harpe.” 

‘‘  I  hope  she  will  live  to  repent  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Gordon,  a  hot,  burning  feel¬ 
ing  rising  in  her  breast  against  the  girl 


who  had  brought  the  shadow  on  her 
son’s  life. 

”  God  forbid,”  said  Dick  hastily. — 
Temple  Bar. 


AN  AUTUMN  MORNING. 

After  a  night  of  storm,  the  morning  breaks. 

Gray,  soft,  and  still. 

Each  little  bird  within  its  bush  awakes, 

A  voice  in  feathers,  and  with  right  good  will 
Tunes  up  for  the  sweet  music  birds  have  played 
Since  the  glad  day  when  little  fowls  were  made. 

The  swarthy  crow  alights  upon  the  held 
Mid  silver  dews ; 

His  keen  eye  marks  the  savory  grub  concealed. 

Nor  fears  he  for  the  wetting  of  his  shoes  ; 

Woe  to  the  worm  who  crawls  abroad,  a  prey 
Where  hunger  waits  with  cruel  beak  to  slay. 

Hunger,  imperious  lord,  thy  stem  decree 
Brooks  no  dispute ; 

Never  a  despot  wielded  spell  like  thee. 

O’er  reasoning  man,  and  ruminating  brute — 

Old  serpent,  in  thy  coign  of  vantage  curled. 

Thy  well-poised  lever  moves  the  mighty  world  ! 

Who  whets  the  sickle  for  the  golden  corn 
On  yonder  hill  ? 

Who  wakes  the  reaper  in  the  misty  morn. 

To  gamer  crops  for  sleepers  lying  still  ? 

Restless  and  ruthless  master,  at  thy  call. 

Harvests  are  reaped,  and  Sloth  will  leap  a  wall. 

Who  gives  a  savor  to  the  poor  man’s  bread 
No  monarch  tastes  ? 

Wins  the  rare  pearl  thro’  peril  dark  and  dread  ? 

Plants  a  fair  garden  in  deserted  wastes  ? 

'Tis  thou,  great  motive  power  of  mortal  toil ; 

And  fruit  is  plucked  when  thou  dost  stir  the  soil. 

Yea,  fmit  is  plucked — what  cries  of  muffled  glee 
Arouse  mine  ear  ? 

Away,  ye  manikins,  that  apple-tree 

Bears  fmit  forbidden  !  Ah,  the  case  is  clear. 

The  roystering  wind  last  night  hath  wrought  me  ill. 
And  boys  are  boys,  with  many  a  void  to  fill. 

In  ragged  breeches,  pockets  have  no  holes. 

An  instinct  wise 

In  thrity  mothers — they,  poor  patient  souls. 

Must  build  up  life  with  small  economies  ; 

They  mend  their  nets,  and  have  their  sure  reward. 
Rough  winds  blow  dumplings  to  the  frugal  board. 
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But,  lo  !  the  gallant  sun  comes  forth  to  cheer 
All  hearts  and  eyes  ; 

Across  the  stream’s  bright  mirror,  shining  clear, 
The  little  dabchicks  skim  with  joyful  cries ; 

And  in  cool  depths,  below  the  bridge's  rail, 

Theold  trout  lies,  and  moves  a  cautious  tail. 

The  cows  that  pasture  by  the  river’s  brim. 
Contented  eat ; 

And  feeding,  in  the  distance,  golden  dim. 

On  the  hill  acre  where  we  cut  the  wheat. 

Sheep,  stepping  slowly  through  the  stubble,  seem 
A  flock  in  fairy-land,  where  poets  dream. 

O  Autumn  Morning,  sweet  enchantress,  rest. 

Fly  not  so  soon  ! 

Whisper  thy  secret  to  this  troubled  breast, 

For  all  the  world  is  listening  ere  the  noon  ; 

Alas,  already  shines  the  perfect  day. 

The  magic  morn  hath  vanished  away  ! — Temple  Bar 


AMERICAN  MILLIONNAIRES. 

The  remarkable  letter  of  the  Times'  mo]x>litans  in  rusty  coats  who  sit  about 
Philadelphia  Correspondent,'published  on  his  seats  and  enjoy  the  dreary  liveli- 
on  Tuesday,  illustrates  what  is  believed  ness  of  Leicester  Square.  In  America, 
in  America  to  be  the  greatest  or,  at  least,  however,  the  millionnaire  is  what  a  King 
the  most  immediate  of  American  social  is  in  Europe — an  object  always  of  per- 
dangers — the  growing  prominence  of  petual  notice,  and  often  of  fanatical  de- 
the  Plutocrats,  and  the  growing  jeal-  testation.  Owing  partly  to  the  immense 
ousy  with  which  they  are  regarded,  spaces,  partly  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth, 
We  have  nothing  in  England  quite  like  and  partly  to  habit,  almost  all  great  un- 
the  American  millionnaire.  We  have  rich  dertakings  in  the  Union,  and  more  es- 
men  on  this  side,  but  with  the  p>ossible  pecially  undertakings  in  the  interest  of 
exception  of  the  Rothschilds,  who  are  communication,  are  carried  on  nomi- 
not  English,  and  of  whose  position  no-  nally  by  corporations,  and  these  corpora- 
body  knows  anything  accurately,  our  tions  tend  to  fall  under  individual  con- 
Millionnaires  are  not  so  rich,  are  not  so  trol.  The  Americans,  to  begin  with, 
prominent  in  the  national  life,  and  are  prefer  the  Presidential  system  to  the 
not  inclined  to  devote  themselves  solely  Parliamentary  in  all  things,  and  leave 
to  affairs.  ^Nobody  hears  much  of  Lord  to  individuals  whom  we  should  call 
Overstone,  perhaps  of  all  British  sub-  Chairmen,  far  more  direct  power  than 
jects  the  man  with  the  largest  available  Englishmen  usually  do.  They  do  not 
resources  ;  and  the  lesser  millionnaires,  use,  moreover,  the  checks  by  which 
men  with  from  two  millions  to  five,  we  habitually  prevent  single  men  from 
either  "found  families,”  a  process  monopolizing  stock  in  any  concern,  and 
which  involves  large  purchases  of  land  then  governing  it  at  their  own  discre- 
and  comparative  obscurity  ;  or  take  to  tion.  The  notion  of  one  man  owning 
art  and  culture  ;  or,  like  Sir  T.  Brassey,  all  the  shares  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
range  themselves  into  the  system  by  ac-  and  appointing  all  the  Directors,  would 
cepting  office.  We  cannot  recall  a  man  horrify  Englishmen.  An  American  with 
who  makes  himself  very  visible  by  his  a  great  fortune  can  buy  a  Joint-Stock 
use  of  money  alone,  and  still  less  one  Bank,  or  a  railway  line,  or  a  great  tele- 
who  makes  himself  obnoxious.  Baron  graph  system,  and  govern  it  as  he 
Grant  wanted  to  do  the  former,  but  did  pleases  ;  and  he  has  many  temptations 
not  succeed,  and  now  is  only  remember-  to  do  it.  He  wants  occupation,  he 
ed  by  Emma  shareholders,  and  the  cos-  wants  power,  and  he  wants  status  ;  and 
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the  control,  say,  of  a  railway,  with  its 
stocks,  its  contracts,  its  patronage,  and 
its  importance  to  State  Governments, 
gives  him  all  he  wishes  for,  beside  a 
prospect,  if  he  manages  well,  of  indeh* 
nitely  increasing  his  pile.”  What 
Americans  want  with  colossal  fortunes 
we  can  hardly  imagine,  for  they  get 
little  that  Englishmen  think  pleasant  out 
of  them  ;  but  they  do  want  them,  and 
set  before  themselves  pecuniary  ideals 
which  to  Englishmen  seem  fabulous. 
Capitalists  who  should  know  tell  us  that 
Mr.  Stewart,  with  nineteen  millions, 
was  not  the  richest  American  alive,  one 
man,  at  least,  possessing  a  much  heavier 
impediment  to  carry  on  his  road  to 
heaven.  With  a  million  and  a  few  six¬ 
pences  an  Englishman  is  inclined  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  pursue  his  tastes  in  quiet ;  but 
an  American  is  just  beginning  to  ”  oper¬ 
ate  ”  on  the  grand  scale,  and  with  a 
sense  of  p>ower  and  freedom.  With 
that  money,  he  begins  to  use  his  brains. 
An  American  millionnaire,  therefore, 
often  makes  himself  master  of  some 
grand  concern,  or  group  of  concerns, 
and  is  thenceforward  a  sort  of  King, 
governing  as  he  pleases,  pushing  his 
"  policy  ”  as  against  other  “  policies,” 
fighting  huge  corporations,  defying  the 
public,  with  which  he  is  sure, -sooner  or 
later,  to  come  into  collision,  corrupting 
State  Governments,  and  even  influenc¬ 
ing  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 
He  occupies  the  position  at  once  of  a 
great  company  and  a  great  aristocrat, 
and  as  he  has  usually  as  few  bowels  as 
a  company,  and  is  as  self-centred  as  the 
great  aristocrat,  he  is  hated  as  neither 
is  hated  in  this  country.  And  there  is 
often  cause  for  hate.  Nothing  can  be 
more  vexatious  to  a  community  than 
that  a  single  man  should  control  dl  tele¬ 
graph  lines,  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
continent  is  nearly  the  case  in  America, 
or  should  be  able  to  make  or  destroy  en¬ 
tire  cities,  counties,  and  methods  of 
industry,  by  altering  railway  routes  or 
rates — things  entirely  within  Mr.  Van¬ 
derbilt’s  power,  or  Mr.  Jay  Gould’s 
— throughout  great  States  ;  or  not  only 
own,  but  insist  on  doing  the  repairs  for 
half  a  city,  like  Mr.  Astor  in  New 
York.  A  feeling  grows  up  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  should  be  made  resi>onsible  for 
the  use  of  such  gigantic  power,  even 
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though  it  be  derived  from  property,  just 
as  it  would  grow  up  here,  if  the  Grosven- 
ors,  the  Russells,  or  the  Bentinck  ladies 
used  the  enormous  powers  in  their  hands 
through  their  ownership  of  West  Lon¬ 
don  in  any  whimsical  way.  Respect  for 
property  is  stronger  here  than  in  the 
Union  ;  but  just  let  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster  order  his  tenants,  as  leases  fall 
in,  to  paint  all  their  houses  black. 
This  feeling  is  more  bitter  against  in¬ 
dividuals  than  corporations — naturally, 
because  the  latter  create  less  sense  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  unreasoning  will ;  and  in 
America  it  rises  to  such  heights,  that  the 
most  prominent  millionnaires,  Mr.  Van¬ 
derbilt  and  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  are  in  near¬ 
ly  as  much  danger  from  dynamite  as 
ordinary  European  Kings.  Of  course, 
any  appearance  of  absolutism,  and  es¬ 
pecially.  of  coarsely  cynical  absolutism, 
in  their  management,  deepens  the  feel¬ 
ing,  both  on  its  good  and  its  bad  side, 
rousing  mere  envy  into  hatred,  while  it 
gives  to  the  hatred  the  excuse  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  We  can  well  believe,  therefore, 
that  when,  a  few  days  since,  Mr.  W. 
Vanderbilt,  in  presence  of  an  “inter¬ 
viewer,”  believed  by  his  readers  to  be 
trustworthy,  ofienly  "  damned  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  and  declared  that  anti-monopolists 
”  don’t  come  so  high,”  but  are  always 
purchasable  at  reasonable  figures,  all 
America  began  discussing  his  position. 
The  sentence  was  probably  not  so  brutal 
as  it  reads,  fora  ”  black-mailer”  would 
be  very  likely  to  avail  himself  of  a  p>op- 
ular  feeling  to  extort  terms  ;  and  natu¬ 
rally  Mr.  Vanderbilt  confuses  such  men, 
whom  he  often  sees,  with  the  patriots, 
whom  he  does  not  see  ;  but  the  speech, 
supposing  it  spoken,  reveals  a  habit  of 
purchasing  legislators,  and  so  far  justi¬ 
fies  the  strongest  suspicion  that  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  means 
by  which  the  great  monopolists  seek 
their  ends.  It  shows,  moreover,  that 
the  American  world  cannot  be  sure  that 
immense  pecuniary  power  will  be  tem¬ 
pered  by  great  public  spirit,  or  that  its 
possessors  will  never  be  tempted  by 
large  profits  to  themselves  or  their  stock¬ 
holders  consciously  to  inflict  injury  on 
the  public.  They  did  do  it  in  the 
famous  Gold  Ring,  and  Americans,  with 
that  experience  behind  them,  are  right¬ 
fully  jealous,  and  ask  what  would  hap- 
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pen' if  Mr.  Vanderbilt  saw  his  way  to  raise 
dividends  by  impoverishing  the  people  ? 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is 
not  very  easy  to  find.  That  public  feel¬ 
ing  in  America  will  grow  more  bitter, 
we  have  little  doubt,  as  little  as  that  re¬ 
spect  for  property  will  not  of  itself 
check  remedial  action.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  think  that  unreasonsble  ; 
but  if  one  of  these  Americans  came  over 
here,  and  shut  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
bought  all  its  shares,  as  he  easily 
might,  or  produced  a  “  Black  Friday” 
every  year,  b^  withdrawing  gold,  as  he 
also  easily  might,  or  knocked  all  invest¬ 
ments  to  pieces  by  perpetually  “  cor¬ 
nering”  Consols,  which  is  not  so  im¬ 
possible  as  it  looks,  we  doubt  if  English 
scruples  about  legislation  against  indi¬ 
viduals  would  be  irremovably  strong  ; 
and  Americans  regard  the  “  pieople  ” 
and  the  ”  country  ”  as  old  Legitimists 
regard  the  King.  They  sometimes  feel 
as  if  there  were  treason,  where  we 
should  only  see  oppressiveness.  But  to 
say  that  they  will  at  last  do  something, 
is  not  to  discern  the  method  they  will 
adopt,  A  much  sharper  Statute  of  Dis¬ 
tributions  for  properties  exceeding  a 
million,  a  statute  absolutely  compelling 
division  on  pain  of  the  State  stepping  in 
as  heir,  would  palliate  the  evil,  for  it 
takes  two  generations  to  make  fortunes 
colossal,  and  to  place  them  in  young 
hands  ;  and  such  a  statute  would  not  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  American  senti¬ 
ment.  They  do  not  actually  legislate 
against  Wills,  but  juries  very  often 
upset  them  upon  grounds  which  are 
really  reasons  of  public  sentiment.  An 
easier  way  would  be  to  create  a  Board 
of  Control  for  gigantic  concerns,  just  as 
we  did  for  the  East  India  Company,  and 
have  done  recently  for  the  collective 
Railway  Interest ;  but  the  Americans 
are  hampered  by  their  Constitution. 
When  evils  rise  to  a  certain  height,  the 
popular  will  has  nothing  to  act  through. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  a  single  State  to 


act,  in  the  face  of  the  clauses  in  the 
Constitution  about  breach  of  contract 
and  special  taxes,  and  we  are  not  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  right  of  the  Central  Legisla¬ 
ture.  We  do  not  ourselves  see  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
which  should  forbid  Congress  to  expro¬ 
priate  with  compensation  any  property 
whatever  which  it  is  of  national  import¬ 
ance  that  the  nation  should  possess  ;  and 
the  power  of  expropriation  implies  rights 
of  control,  in  the  public  interest.  Nor 
do  we  see,  either,  why  Congress  should 
not  legislate  for  all  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  as  it  does  for  the  Post  Office, 
and,  in  fact,  embrace  all  within  the  con¬ 
trol  of  that  establishment.  American 
lawyers,  however,  shook  their  heads 
over  Emancipation  by  law,  except  as  an 
incident  of  the  War  ;  the  States  would 
be  jealous,  as  usual ;  and  hitherto  the 
control  of  Railways  has  been  considered, 
as  was  shown  in  the  Illinois  agitation 
for  lower  rates,  within  State  purview. 
The  millionnaires  will,  therefore,  we 
conceive,  be  protected  by  legal  difficul¬ 
ties,  until  on  some  fine  day  some  one  of 
them  does  something  which  touches 
general  feeling  to  the  quick,  and  pro¬ 
duces  one  of  those  resolves  to  be  done 
with  the  evil  which  in  America,  as  in 
England,  -so  enlighten  Constitutional 
lawyers.  A  ”  latent  power,”  or  a 
”  legal  fiction,”  or  the  possibility  of  an 
“amendment,”  will  then  be  discover¬ 
ed  pretty  fast,  and  the  world  will  won¬ 
der  where  the  difficulty  was.  Before 
that  happens,  however,  we  expect  fully 
to  see  a  Central  Syndicate  in  New  York 
composed  of  millionnaires  only,  and  con¬ 
trolling  all  telegraphs,  all  railways,  and 
consequently  not  only  all  intercommuni¬ 
cation,  but  all  prices.  The  members  of 
that  Syndicate,  if  they  could  only  keep 
alive  a  twelvemonth — which  might  be 
difficult — would  at  the  end  of  the  time 
smile  at  the  Rothschilds  as  persons  who, 
in  the  petty  businesses  of  Europe,  were 
accounted  very  rich. — The  Spectator. 
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In  publishing,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  ultimate  publication  in  England  of  a 
a  volume  of  selections  from  the  works  of  complete  edition  of  the  poems  of  that 
Whitman,  Mr.  Rossetti  considered  that  remarkable,  if  rather  eccentric,  writer, 
he  was  preparing  the  ground  for  the  That  event  has  now  at  length  taken 
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place  (though  not,  it  seems,  without  un* 
forseen  difficulty  of  some  kind>  marked 
by  a  long  interval  between  the  adver¬ 
tisement  and  the  appearance  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  and  by  a  change  of  publishers  ap¬ 
parently  at  the  last  moment),  and  Lon¬ 
don  can  at  length  supply  us  from  its 
own  resources  with  copies  of  “  Leaves 
of  Grass,”*  under  which  title  the  author 
apparently  now  wishes  to  include  all  his 
poetical  works  up  to  the  present  time. 
We  are  presented  at  the  same  time  with 
another  work  of  the  same  author,  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  "  Leaves 
of  Grass”  (published  1855  in  a  thin 
quarto,  type  set  up  by  the  author  him¬ 
self),  which  is  now  not  easily  to  be  met 
with.  This  preface  was  not  reprinted 
in  subsequent  editions,  but  was  prefixed 
with  some  omissions  by  Mr.  Rosetti  to 
his  volume  of  selections.  For  what 
has  been  given  us  we  must  be  thankful, 
though  we  may  mildly  complain  that 
Whitman’s  other  prose  works,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  books — one  a  magnificent 
political  prophecy,  and  the  other  a  per¬ 
sonal  narrative  of  deep  interest — are  ap¬ 
parently  to  be  withheld  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader,  though  long  ago  advertised 
as  published  or  to  be  published  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  preface  afore-mentioned. 
Even  in  America,  says  a  personal  friend 
of  the  author,  these  books  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  published,  though 
readers  occasionally  find  them  out,  and 
certainly  in  England  they  are  little 
enough  known.  The  reader  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  may  find  there  a  copy  of 
”  Democratic  Vistas,”  but  he  will 
search  in  vain  for  ”  Memoranda  during 
the  War.” 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  real  service 
has  been  rendered  to  us  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  London  of  ”  Leaves  of  Grass,” 
and  against  the  printing  of  the  volume 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  fine  specimen  of  typography,  with  few 
apparent  misprints,  excellencies  which 
no  doubt  are  fully  appreciated  by  the 
author,  who  knows  practically  what 
printing  is.  For  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  previous  editions  of  the 
poems  this  publication  has  an  interest 
of  its  own  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 

♦‘‘Leaves  of  Grass.”  By  Walt  Whitman. 
London.  David  Bogue.  1881.  ”  Leaves  of 

Grass.”  Preface  to  the  original  edition,  1855. 
London,  Tiilbner  &  Co.,  1881. 


it  is  the  first  complete  English  edition. 
There  are  poems  contained  in  it  which 
have  either  never  appeared  before,  or 
only  in  a  separate  form  not  readily  to 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  "  Song  of  the  Exposition,” 
”  After  all  not  to  create  only,”  with  its 
funeral  chant  for  feudalism,  which  has 
passed  now  to  its  charnel  vault 

Coffin’d  with  crown  and  armour  on. 

Blazoned  with  Shakspere’s  purple  page 
‘And  dirged  by  Tennyson’s  sweet  sad  rhyme. 

There  are  also  throughout  the  poems 
changes  of  title,  omissions,  and  correc¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  author  continually 
makes  in  his  works,  for,  rough  as  they 
seem  and  often  are,  the  roughness  is  not 
caused  by  want  of  revision  ;  and,  finally, 
the  poems  are  rearranged,  sometimes 
under  new  heads  altogether,  such  as 
”  Autumn  Rivulets,”  while  ”  Passage 
to  India  ”  remains  only  as  the  title  of  a 
single  poem,  which  in  1872  gave  its 
name  to  a  whole  volume.  But  to  men¬ 
tion  these  in  detail,  and  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  them  taken  together,  would 
be  impossible  without  assuming  in  the 
reader  a  previous  knowledge  which  in 
most  cases  he  would  not  possess.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  at  present  to 
more  general  considerations. 

Whitman  has  been  the  object  of  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiastic  and  rather  un¬ 
discriminating  admiration,  and  also  of  a 
certain  amount  of  furious  and  equally 
undiscriminating  abuse.  Neither  is  de¬ 
served,  but  he  lays  himself  open,  it  must 
be  said,  almost  equally  to  both.  It  is 
time,  however,  that  an  attempt  were 
made  to  arrive  at  a  sober  estimate  of  his 
real  value  ;  and  to  the  formation  of  such 
an  estimate  those  should  contribute  who, 
having  carefully  considered  the  writings 
of  the  man,  feel  his  influence  strongly 
indeed,  as  all  such  will,  but  are  not 
overpowered  by  it,  and  see  his  great 
merits  plainly  without  being  thereby 
prevented  from  seeing  plainly  also  his 
great  excesses  and  defects.  A  few  of 
such  critics  have  already  essayed  the 
task,  but  it  will  hardly  be  said  that  there 
is  no  room  for  more. 

I. 

It  is  said,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  said 
truly,  that  this  prophet  is  not  honored 
in  his  own  country.  This  does  not 
mean  that  his  books  have  not  been 
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bought  and  read  ;  indeed,  the  number 
of  copies  sold  of  the  first  editions  of 
“  Leaves  of  Grass”  is  to  me  rather  a 
subject  of  surprise.  Astonishment  at 
the  audacity  of  the  venture  must  have 
had  some  share  in  raising  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  for  the  book  unquestionably  sold 
well.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  merit 
of  the  author  was  quite  unrecognized  ; 
on  the  contrary,  by  some  who  were  most 
competent  to  judge,  he  was  estimated 
at  a  very  high  value.  “  The  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom 
that  America  has  yet  contributed  ”  was 
Emerson’s  verdict  on  the  book,  and 
Thoreau  thought  he  saw  something  al¬ 
most  more  than  human  in  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  man.  But  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen  were  not  and  are  not  strong 
enough  to  accept  him  ;  they  have  per¬ 
haps  too  little  confidence  in  their  own 
literary  originality  to  appreciate  duly 
one  from  among  themselves  who  breaks 
through  all  the  conventional  usages  of 
literature  ;  they  have  too  much  squeam¬ 
ish  delicacy  to  admit  to  their  society  one 
who  is  so  brutally  outspoken  and  unre¬ 
fined.  It  is  necessary  perhaps  that  this 
writer,  for  ;we  need  not  be  zealous  to 
claim  for  him  the  title  of  poet,  should 
be  first  accepted  in  the  Old  World  before 
he  can  be  recognized  by  the  New, 
which  at  present  can  see  nothing  in 
literature  but  by  reflected  light.  Strange 
irony  of  fate,  if  such  should  be  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  one  who  cast  off  the  conven¬ 
tional  forms  in  order  to  free  himself  and 
his  country  from  Old  World  influences  ! 
“The  proof  of  a  poet  shall  be  sternly 
deferred  till  his  country  absorbs  him  as 
affectionately  as  he  has  absorbed  it.” 
This  he  has  said  and  still  believes,  wait¬ 
ing  in  confidence  for  that  proof  of  his 
title  to  be  forthcoming.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  why  he  should  be  slowly 
if  at  aH  admitted  to  his  rights,  whether 
in  Old  World  or  in  New,  and  to  glance 
at  some  of  these  reasons  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  further  will  not  be  amiss. 

He  is  perhaps  of  all  wnters  the  most 
repellent  to  the  reader  who  glances  at 
him  superficially.  In  the  first  place  he 
is  indecent,  and  that  too  not  accident¬ 
ally  but  on  principle.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  morality,  and  that  I  hold 
to  be  essentially  sound  and  healthy,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  one  section  of 
his  work,  and  occasionally  throughout 


the  p>oems  and  prose,  he  outrages  every 
ordinary  rule  of  decency.  There  is 
nothing  impure  in  this  kind  of  expos¬ 
ure  ;  it  has  indeed  the  direct  anthitesis 
to  prurient  suggestion,  and  the  intention 
of  it  is  unquestionably  honest,  but  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  the  grav¬ 
est  of  faults,  it  is  essentially  and  irre¬ 
deemably  ugly  and  repulsive.  We  are 
most  of  us  agreed  that  there  is  and 
ought  to  be  a  region  of  reticence,  and 
into  this  region  the  writer  has  rushed 
himself  and  drags  us  unwillingly  after 
him.  He  stands  convicted  of  dneipo- 
caAfa,  if  of  nothing  worse.  Akin  to  this 
first  instance  of  defect  in  artistic  per¬ 
ception  is  a  second— his  use,  namely,  of 
words  which  are  either  not  English  or 
essentially  vulgar  ;  and  to  this  must  be 
added  a  not  unfrequent  neglect  of  syn¬ 
tax,  which,  together  with  looseness  in 
the  application  of  some  words,  makes 
him  at  times  vague  or  unintelligible. 
Occasionally  there  occur  words  or  ex¬ 
pressions  which,  though  not  ordinarily 
found  in  literature,  have  a  native  force 
which  justifies  them  ;  but  generally  it  is 
the  case  that  for  the  French  word  or  for 
the  vulgarism  savoring  either  of  the  gut¬ 
ter  on  the  one  hand  or  of  the  Yankee 
penny-a-liner  on  the  other  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted  a  good  English  word  equally  ex¬ 
pressive.  But  here  also  we  too  prob¬ 
ably  have  before  us  a  fault  of  wilfulness, 
for  we  know  that  he  will  not  allow  the 
language  of  English  literature  to  be  large 
enough  for  the  poets  of  America,  but 
expects  accessions  to  it  from  Tennessee 
and  California.  If,  however,  he  has  in 
his  choice  of  words  sought  that  simplic¬ 
ity  which  (to  quote  his  own  words)  is 
“  the  art  of  art,  the  glory  of  expression, 
and  the  sunshine  of  the  light  of  letters,'  ’ 
he  has  certainly  not  seldom  failed  to  at¬ 
tain  it,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  attained 
by  pouring  out  indiscriminately  into  his 
pages  the  words  which  ran  naturally  off 
his  pen.  The  "  art  of  sinking  ”  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  his  juxtaposition  of  the  most 
incongruous  things,  and  this  especially 
in  his  well-known  catalogues,  which, 
though  sometimes  picturesque  and  inter¬ 
esting,  are  generally  only  absurd  and 
dull.  The  fact  that  they  are  introduced 
on  principle  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  an 
excuse  for  their  inartistic  and  formless 
character,  any  more  than  a  similar  ex¬ 
cuse  is  to  be  allowed  for  offences  against 
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decency.  From  many  of  these  faults  a 
sense  of  humor  would  have  protected 
him  ;  and  this  also  might  have  preserved 
him  from  some  of  that  violently  feeble 
exaggeration  with  which  he  speaks  es¬ 
pecially  of  his  own  countrymen  and 
their  institutions,  and  from  the  parade 
with  which  he  sometimes  announces 
truisms,  as  if  they  had  been  just  now  for 
the  first  time  discovered  by  himself. 
His  defence  on  the  general  charge  is 
finely  given  in  a  poem  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  written  in  Platte 
Canon,  Colorado. 

Spirit  that  formed  this  scene, 

These  tumbled  rock-piles  grim  and  red. 

These  reckless  heaven-ambitious  peaks. 

These  gorges,  turbulent-clear  streams,  this 
naked  freshness. 

These  formless  wild  arrays  .  .  . 

Was't  charged  against  my  chants  they  had  for¬ 
gotten  art?  .  .  . 

Rut  thou  that  revelest  here,  spirit  that  formed 
this  scene. 

They  have  remembered  thee. 

But  the  grandeur  of  nature  is  not  al¬ 
ways  to  attained  by  heaping  together 
uncouth  masses.  We  complain,  not  so 
much  that  the  work  lacks  polish,  as  that 
the  writer  has  not  been  preserved  by 
his  own  native  genius  from  ugly  excres¬ 
cences. 

These  artistic  defects  and  his  general 
disregard  of  form  make  many  of  his 
works  repulsive,  and  do  not  allow  us  to 
accept  any  one  as  faultless.  But  they 
are  mostly  such  as  expurgation  could 
remove,  and  therefore  are  not  vital. 
The  characteristic  which  cannot  be  got 
rid  of,  and  yet  repels,  is  his  intense 
egotism  and  self-assertion.  His  longest, 
and  in  some  respects  most  important, 
work — a  poem  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
hundred  lines,  with  which  the  original 
“Leaves  of  Grass”  oi)ened — has  or 
had  his  own  name  as  the  title*  and  his 
own  personality  as  the  subject  ;  and 
this  self-assertion  of  the  individual  is 
perhaps  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
Whitman’s  work,  that  which  makes  it  in 
fact  representative  in  some  degrees  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  the  egotism, 
after  all,  is  not  so  much  personal  as 
typical.  The  poet  is  a  Kosmos, .  and 
contains  within  himself  all  unity  and  all 


•  The  title  "  Walt  Whitman,”  which  this 
poem  has  generally  borne  in  American  editions, 
is  now  altered  to  “  Song  of  Myself.” 


diversity.  What  he  claims  for  himself 
he  thereby  claims  for  others  on  the  same 
terms.  “  Underneath  all,  to  me  is  my¬ 
self,  to  you  yourself.”  We  feel  when 
the  p>oet  proclaims  himself  “  an  acme  of 
things  accomplished,”  for  whose  birth 
ail  the  forces  of  the  universe  have  been  a 
preparation,  he  is  speaking  less  for  him¬ 
self  individually  than  for  humanity,  the 
humanity  of  his  own  day  and  of  future 
days.  The  egotism  becomes  more  offen¬ 
sive  when  it  is  obviously  personal  and 
indicates  himself  as  the  Michael  Angelo 
of  literature  ;  and  that,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  is  not  unseldom,  though  here  too 
he  claims  to  be  speaking  less  for  him¬ 
self  than  for  the  future  race  of  demo¬ 
cratic  poets.  To  these  charges  it  may  be 
added  that,  notwithstanding  his  boasted 
freedom  from  the  trammels  of  conven¬ 
tionality,  he  is  in  his  more  ordinary 
work  a  mannerist  of  the  most  vulgar 
kind.  “  Oh  !  to  realize  space  !”  ”  Have 
you  reckoned  a  thousand  acres  much  ?” 
“  Has  any  one  supposed  it  lucky  to  be 
bom  ?  I  hasten  to  inform  him  or  her 
that  it  is  just  as  lucky  to  die.”  “  I 
have  said  that  the  soul  is  not  more  than 
the  body,  and  I  have  said  that  the  body 
is  not  more  than  the  soul.”  ”  I  swear 
I  think  there  is  nothing  but  immortal¬ 
ity,  that  the  exquisite  scheme  is  for  it, 
and  the  nebulous  float  is  for  it,  and  the 
cohering  is  for  it  !’’  If  these  are  not  all 
exact  quotations,  every  one  will  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  genuine  tyi)es.  No  style 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  parody  and 
burlesque.  But  when  he  is  at  his  best 
the  mannerism  is  in  a  great  measure 
shaken  off. 

The  disregard  of  metrical  uniformity 
is  another  fact  which  is  observed  by  the 
most  superficial  reader,  and  probably  re¬ 
pels  him,  but  with  far  less  reason  than 
the  points  above  mentioned.  It  is  not 
indeed  correct  to  says  that  ”  there  is  no 
trace  of  rhyme  or  metre  ”  in  these 
poems.  There  is  at  least  one  poem 
which  affords  an  instance  of  perfectly 
regular  metre  and  rhyme  throughout, 
and  in  another  the  regularity  in  these 
respects  is  all  but  complete  ;  while  in 
some  others,  such  as  “  Pioneers  ”  and 
the  "  Dirge  for  two  Veterans,”  though 
there  is  no  rhyme  nor  an  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  length  of  lines,  there  is  a 
stanziac  uniformity,  which  satisfies,  or 
almost  satisfies,  the  conventional  expec- 
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tations.  As  for  the  rest,  some  is  quite 
formless  ;  but  for  the  most  part  there  is 
a  stODgly  marked  and  characteristic 
rh3rthm,  not  strictly  metrical,  though 
with  metrical  tendencies,  nor  properly 
to  be  called  the  rhythm  of  prose.  It 
has  rather  the  monotony  of  a  chant  than 
the  varied  tones  of  the  best  rhythmical 
prose,  though  it  must  be  said  that  it  not 
only  resembles  but  is  identical  with  the 
early  prose  rhythm  of  the  same  author.* 
Every  reader  of  the  preface  before  us 
will  perceive  this  ;  and  we  are  relieved 
from  the  possibilty  of  doubt  by  the  fact 
that  passages  from  this  preface  have 
been  introduced  word  for  word,  or  with 
insignificant  changes,  into  subsequently 
published  poems,  being  divided  sticho- 
metrically  into  lines  by  the  natural 
pauses  of  the  sentence.  The  words 
which  he  himself  uttered  in  this  preface 
on  the  subject  of  the  rhythmical  uni¬ 
formity  are  among  the  best  which  have 
been  spoken  on  that  subject  yet,  and  no 
apology  is  needed  for  quoting  them. 

Tbe  poetic  quality  ii  not  marshalled  in  rhyme 
or  uniformity  .  .  .  but  is  the  life  of  these  and 
much  else,  and  is  in  the  soul.  The  profit  of 
rhyme  is  that  it  drops  seeds  of  a  sweeter  and 
more  luxuriant  rhyme,  and  of  uniformity  that 
it  conveys  itself  into  its  own  roots  in  the  ground 
out  of  sight.  The  rhyme  and  uniformity  of 
perfect  poems  show  the  free  growth  of  material 
laws,  and  bud  from  them  as  unerringly  and 
loosely  as  lilacs  and  roses  on  a  bush,  and  take 
shapes  as  compact  as  the  shapes  of  chestnuts, 
and  oranges,  and  melons,  and  pears,  and  shed 
the  perfume  impalpable  to  form.  The  fluency 
and  ornaments  of  tbe  finest  poems,  or  music, 
or  orations,  or  recitations  are  not  independent 
but  dependent.  .  .  .  Who  troubles  himself 
about  his  ornaments  or  fluency  is  lost 

It  has  been  said  already  that  though 
Whitman’s  lines  are  not  ordinarily 


*  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  later 
prose  of  “  Democratic  Vistas,”  a  book  which 
is  comparatively  free  from  his  characteristic 
weaknesses,  tbe  writer  attains  to  a  prose  style 
of  much  greater  excellence.  This  book,  with 
its  Carlylian  eloquence  and  anti-Carlylian  op¬ 
timism,  is  not  more  remarkable  on  account  of 
tbe  robust  faith  of  the  writer  in  the  future  of 
American  democracy,  than  on  account  of  his 
keen  perception  and  vigorous  denunciation  of 
its  present  faults  and  failings,  and  is  enough 
by  Itself  to  stamp  him  as  a  master  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  and  a  prose  poet  of  the  first 
Older.  The  English  reader  who  would  under¬ 
stand  the  author's  drift  and  hear  tbe  key-note 
of  his  philosophy,  could  not  do  better  than  be¬ 
gin  with  this  book,  but  that  it  is  in  England  al¬ 
most  unobtainable. 


metrical,  yet  they  have  metrical  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  this  will  readily  be  perceived 
by  any  one  who  reads  them  aloud.  The 
prevailing  rhythm  is  dactylic.  Every 
reader  of  Whitman  will  recognize  as 
characteristic  the  following  examples, 
chosen  purely  to  illustrate  the  move¬ 
ment  : 

Vigil  strange  I  kept  on  the  field  one  night ; 
When  you,  my  son  and  my  comrade,  dropt  at 
my  side  that  day. 

One  look  I  but  gave,  which  your  dear  eyes  re¬ 
turn’d  with  a  look  I  shall  never  forget ; 
One  touch  of  your  band  to  mine,  O  boy, 
reach’d  up  as  you  lay  on  the  ground. 

Then  onward  I  sped  in  the  battle.  .  .  . 

Or  again — 

It  is  well — against  such  I  say  not  a  word,  I  am 
their  poet  also  ; 

But  behold  such  swiftly  subside,  burnt  up  for 
Religion’s  sake ; 

For  not  all  matter  is  fuel  to  heat,  impalpable 
flame,  the  essential  life  of  the  earth. 

Any  more  than  such  are  to  Religion. 

Not  unseldom  we  find  regular  or 
slightly  irregular  hexameters,  sometimes 
several  in  succession,  and  occasionally 
also  pentametres,  e.g. — 

Do  you  not  know,  O  speech,  how  the  buds  be¬ 
neath  you  are  folded  ? 

Or, 

Borne  through  the  smoke  of  the  battles,  and 
pierced  with  missiles  1  saw  them. 

And  carried  hither  and  yon  through  the  smoke, 
and  torn  and  bloody. 

Or  again  (an  elegiac  couplet) — 

Chants  going  forth  from  the  centre,  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  thence  equidistant 
Shooting  in  pulses  of  fire,  ceaseless,  to  vivify 
alL 

But  these  are  accidents.  Let  me  call 
the  reader’s  attention  to  one  form  of 
this  rhythm  which  is  doubtless  the  re¬ 
sult  of  design,  the  occasional  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  line  in  passionate  lyrical  out¬ 
bursts,  which  produces  sometimes  a  re¬ 
markable  effect  of  intensity  in  that  it 
**  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipitates  ” 
the  notes  in  the  eagerness  as  it  were  of 
the  verse  to  find  a  cadence. 

Whichever  way  I  turn,  O  I  think  you  could 
give  me  my  mate  back  again,  if  you  only 
would. 

From  these  dactylics  we  pass  to  the 
inspiring  trochaics  of  "  Pioneers,”  and 
finally,  as  the  poet  grows  graver  in  the 
more  deeply  spiritual  songs  of  the  soul 
and  of  death,  which  are  among  his  last 
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productions,  with  the  rapid  flow  of  the 
earlier  rhythm  mingles  the  graver  tone 
of  the  iambic,  as  in  the  remarkable 
poem  called  “  Passage  to  India." 

Passage  indeed,  O  soul,  to  primal  thought. 

Not  lands  and  seas  alone,  thy  own  clear  fresh¬ 
ness. 

The  young  maturity  of  brood  and  bloom, 

To  realms  of  budding  bibles. 

Or  again,  in  the  still  more  recent  “  Song 
of  the  Redwood  Tree  " — 

Nor  yield  we  mournfully,  majestic  brothers. 

We  who  have  grandly  filled  our  time  ; 

With  nature’s  calm  content,  with  tacit  huge 
delight. 

We  welcome  what  we  wrought  for  through  the 
past. 

And  leave  the  field  for  them. 

But  enough  of  the  outward  form  :  it 
is  time  that  we  examine  more  closely  the 
value  of  the  contents. 

II. 

If  we  were  asked  for  justiflcation  of 
the  high  estimate  of  this  poet,  which 
has  been  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in 
what  has  been  hitherto  said,  the  an¬ 
swer  would  be  perhaps  first,  that  he  has 
a  power  of  passionate  expression,  of 
strong  and  simple  utterance  of  the 
deepest  tones  of  grief,  which  is  almost 
or  altogether  without  its  counterpart  in 
the  world.  Not  often  has  he  exerted 
his  power,  but  often  enough  to  let  us 
understand  that  he  possesses  it,  and  to 
stamp  him  as  a  poet  inferior  to  few,  if 
any,  of  our  time  in  strength  of  native 
genius,  however  he  may  fall  behind 
many  in  artistic  perception.  Two 
poems  of  death,  indicated  often  by  him¬ 
self  as  the  highest  theme,  though  not 
faultless,  for  none  of  his  work  is  so, 
are  enough  in  themselves  to  rest  his 
claim  upon.  The  first  is  “  Out  of  the 
Cradle  endlessly  rocking and  the 
other  that  funeral  hymn  for  President 
Lincoln  which  begins,  “  When  Lilacs 
last  in  the  Door-yard  bloomed.” 
Nothing  illustrates  more  strongly  than 
these  two  poems  the  intense  sympathy 
of  the  writer  with  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  and  the  deep  emotional  sig¬ 
nificance  which  it  has  for  him.  Both 
are  saturated  with  influences  of  sky,  sea, 
or  forest.  The  first  is  of  the  ocean, 
whose  husky  moaning  is  a  fit  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  song  of  desolate  loneliness  ; 
the  second  is  of  the  forest,  whose  pine- 
Ntw  Sexiei.— VoL.  XXXVII.,  Na  a 


fragrance  is  as  the  perfume  of  the  sweet 
soul  that  is  gone.  In  both  the  most 
passionate  outpourings  come  forth  in 
the  notes  of  birds — the  mocking-bird, 
the  most  magnificent  of  songsters,  and 
the  hermit  thrush,  the  gray-brown  min¬ 
strel  of  the  cedar  swamp,  lyrical  mourn¬ 
ers  whose  chant  is  fused  and  translated 
into  words  by  the  ecstatic  listener. 
Shelley’s  skylark  pours  forth  a  harmo¬ 
nious  madness  of  joy,  Keats’  nightingale 
seems  to  be  intoxicated  with  passionate 
yearning  ;  but  never  before  has  a  bird 
poured  forth  to  a  poet  a  song  so  capable^, 
'of  stirring  the  depths  of  emotion  in  the 
heart,  so  heart-breaking  indeed  in  its 
intensity  of  grief,  as  that  of  the  long 
singer  "  on  the  prong  of  a  moss-scal¬ 
loped  stake,  down  almost  among  the 
slapping  waves.”  The  burden  of  the 
first  division  of  the  chant  is  “  Two  to¬ 
gether.” 

Shine  !  shine  !  shine  ! 

Pour  down  your  warmth,  great  sun  ! 

While  we  bask,  we  two  together 
Two  together ! 

Winds  blow  south,  or  winds  blow  north. 

Day  come  white  or  night  come  black. 

Home,  or  rivers  and  mountains  from  home. 
Singing  all  time,  minding  no  time 
While  we  two  keep  together. 

Such  is  the  joyous  and  careless  song 
of  the  two  feathered  guests  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  of  Paum^nok,  when  the  snows  had 
melted  and  the  lilac  scent  was  in  the  air, 
while  every  day  the  boy,  curious  but 
never  disturbing  them,  peered  cautious¬ 
ly  at  the  he-bird,  flitting  to  and  fro,  and 
the  she-bird,  “  crouch’d  on  her  nest, 
silent  with  bright  eyes,”  till  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  “  may-be  killed  unknown  to  her 
mate,”  she  disappeared,  nor  returned 
that  day  nor  the  next,  nor  ever  appeared 
again.  And  thenceforward  all  the  sum¬ 
mer,  day  and  night,  over  the  surging  of 
the  fierce  mother,  the  sea,  the  boy  hears 
at  intervals  the  solitary  one  who  is  left. 

Blow  !  blow  !  blow  ! 

Blow  up,  sea  winds,  along  Pauminok’s  shore. 

I  wait  and  1  wait  till  you  blow  my  mate  to  me. 

Often  the  child,  gliding  down  to  the 
beach,  had  stood  with  bare  feet,  the 
wind  wafting  his  hair,  with  “  the  white 
arms  out  in  the  breakers  tirelessly  toss¬ 
ing,”  to  listen  and  translate  the  notes 
of  the  demon  or  bird. 

Soothe  !  soothe  !  soothe  ! 

Close  on  its  wave  soothes  the  wave  behind, 
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And  again  another  behind,  embracing  and  lap¬ 
ping.  every  one  close, 

But  my  love  soothes  not  me,  not  me. 

Low  hangs  the  moon,  it  rose  late. 

It  is  lagging— oh.  I  thinic  it  is  heavy  with  love, 
with  love. 

Oh,  madly  the  sea  pushes  upon  the  land. 

With  love,  with  love. 

O  night !  do  1  uot  see  my  love  fluttering  out 
among  the  breakers  ? 

What  is  that  little  black  thing  I  see  there  in  the 
white  ? 

Loud  !  loud !  loud  ! 

Loud  I  call  to  you,  my  love  ! 

High  and  clear  I  shoot  my^  voice  over  the 
waves. 

^rcly  you  must  know  who  is  here,  is  here. 

You  must  know  who  I  am,  my  love. 
Low-hanging  moon  ! 

What  is  that  dusky  spot  in  your  brown  yellow  ? 
Oh,  it  is  the  shape,  the  shape  of  my  mate  ! 

O  moon,  do  not  keep  her  from  me  any  longer. 
Land  '  land,  O  land  ! 

Whichever  way  I  iurn,0  I  think  you  could  give 
me  my  mate  back  again,  if  you  only  would. 
For  I  am  almost  sure  I  see  her  dimly  which¬ 
ever  way  I  look. 

******* 

But  soft !  sink  low  ! 

Soft !  let  me  just  murmur. 

And  do  you  wait  a  moment.'yon  husky-noised 
sea. 

For  somewhere  I  believe  I  beard  my  mate  re¬ 
sponding  to  me. 

So  faint,  1  must  be  still,  be  still  to  listen. 

But  not  altogether  still,  for  then  she  might  not 
come  immediately  to  me. 

Hither,  my  love ! 

Here  I  am  !  here  ! 

With  this  just- sustained  note  1  announce  my¬ 
self  to  you. 

This  gentle  call  is  fur  you,  my  love,  for  you. 
Do  not  be  decoyed  elsewhere. 

That  is  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  it  is  not  my 
voice  ; 

That  is  the  fluttering,  the  fluttering  of  the 
spray  ; 

Those  are  the  shadows  of  the  leaves. 

O  darkness  !  O  in  vain  ! 

Oh,  I  am  very  sick  and  sorrowful. 

******* 

O  past !  O  happy  life  !  O  songs  of  joy  I 
la  the  air,  in  the  woods,  over  fields. 

Loved  !  loved  1  loved  !  loved  !  loved  ! 

But  my  mate  no  mure,  no  more  with  me  ! 

We  two  together  no  more. 

It  stirs  the  boy’s  heart,  and  he  feels 
that  it  is  toward  him  and  not  really 
toward  its  mate  that  the  bird  sings,  and 
a  thousand  echoes  have  started  to  life  in 
bis  soul. 

Oh,  give  me  the  clew  !  (it  lurks  in  the  night 
here  somewhere). 

Oh,  if  I  am  to  have  so  much,  let  me  have  morel 
Whereto  answering,  the  sea. 

Delaying  not,  hurrying  not. 

Whisper^  me  through  the  night,  and  very 
plainly  before  daybreak. 


Lisped  to  nie  the  low  and  delicious  word  death. 
And  again  d«ath,  death,  death,  death. 

Hissing  melodious,  neither  like  the  bird  nor 
like  my  arous'd  child’s  heart, 

But  edging  near  as  privately  for  me  rustling  at 
my  feet. 

Creeping  thence  steadily  up  to  my  ears  and 
laving  me  softly  all  over. 

Death,  death,  death,  death,  death. 

This  is  the  only  solution  of  the  cries 
of  unsatisfied  love,  and  here  lies  the 
highest  problem  which  awaits  the  poet 
always  with  its  unconquerable,  almost 
unassailable,  mysteriousness.  This  word 
it  is  which  he  gives  as  the  key  to  the 
thousand  responsive  songs  awakened  in 
him  from  that  hour,  the  word  which  the 
sea  whispered,  “  like  some  old  crone 
rocking  the  cradle,  swathed  in  sweet 
garments,  bending  aside.”*  ”  Whispers 
of  Heavenly  Death  ”  is  the  title  of  one 
section  of  these  {>oems,  and  it  is  the 
“  Carol  of  r»eath  ”  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  second  of  the  two  poems 
to  which  attention  has  now  been  called. 
Splendidly  imaginative  is  this  “  noc¬ 
turne,”  with  its  three  ever-recurring 
chords,  “  lilac,  and  star,  and  bird.”  Of 
more  intricate  construction  than  the 
other  and  less  directly  passionate, 
because  expressive  of  a  more  reflecting 
sorrow,  it  is  yet  a  composition  which 
few  can  read  or  hear  unmoved. 

Ever-returning  Spring,  trinity  sure  tu  me  you 
bring. 

Lilac  blooming  perennial  and  drooping  star  in 
the  west. 

And  thought  of  him  I  love. 

The  star  is  disappearing  in  the  black 
murk  of  clouds,  while  cruel  hands  hold 
him  powerless  ;  but  his  senses  are  steep¬ 
ed  in  the  perfume  of  the  lilac  and  the 
song  from  secluded  recesses,  “  death’s 
outlet  song  of  life,”  of  the  singer  among 
the  cedars,  while  “  over  the  breast  of 
the  spring,”  through  lanes  and  through 
streets  of  cities. 

Passing  the  yellowspear’d  wheat,  every  grain 
from  its  shroud  in  the  dark  brown  fields  up¬ 
risen. 

Passing  the  apple-tree  blows  of  white  and  pink 
in  the  orchards. 

Carrying  a  corpse  to  where  it  shall  rest  in  the 
grave. 

Night  and  day  journeys  a  coflSn. 

To  the  coffin  that  slowly  passes,  with 
the  great  cloud  darkening  the  land,  with 
the  people’s  mourning  and  ”  the  tolling 

*  A  line  added  in  this  edition. 
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tolling  bells’  perpetual  clang,”  he 
brings  a  sprig  with  its  flower  broken 
from  the  lilac  bush,  with  its  delicate 
blossoms  and  heart-shaped  leaves.  Nor 
for  this  coffin  alone,  but  for  all  he  would 
bring  blossoms  and  branches  and  chant 
a  song  “  for  you,  O  sane  and  sacred 
Death.”  This,  after  all,  was  what  the 
great  star  must  have  meant  a  month 
since — 

As  I  saw  you  had  something  to  tell  as  you  bent 
to  me  night  after  night. 

As  you  dropped  from  the  sky  low  down  as  if  to 
my  side,  while  the  other  stars  all  look’d  on. 
As  we  wander'd  together  the  solemn  night  (for 
something,  I  know  not  what,  kept  me  from 
sleep). 

But  he  is  drawn  by  the  song  of  the 
bird,  though  for  a  moment  he  lingers, 
detained  by  the  star,  his  departing  com* 
rade,  and  by  the  mastering  odor  of  the 
lilac.  Sea  winds  blown  from  east  and 
west,  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the 
Pacific,  shall  be  the  perfume  for  the 
grave  of  the  man  he  loves.  Pictures  of 
growing  spring  “  with  floods  of  the  yel¬ 
low  gold  of  the  gorgeous  indolent  sink¬ 
ing  sun,”  of  all  the  scenes  of  life  in 
country  or  city  of  this  varied  and  ample 
land,  these  shall  adorn  his  burial  house. 
But  over  all  these  falls  the  dark  cloud, 

.\nd  1  knew  death,  its  thought,  and  the  sacred 
knowledge  of  death. 

Then  with  the  knowledge  of  death  as  walking 
one  side  of  me. 

And  the  thought  of  death  close-walking  the 
other  side  of  me. 

And  1  in  the  middle  as  with  companions,  and 
as  holding  the  hands  of  companions, 

1  fled  forth  to  the  hiding  receiving  night,  that 
talks  not, 

Down  to  the  shores  of  the  water,  the  path  by 
the  swamp  in  the  dimness. 

To  the  solemn  shadowy  cedars  and  ghostly 
pines  so  still. 

The  bird  sang  the  “  Carol  of  Death.” 

Prais'd  be  the  fathomless  universe. 

For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowU 
edge  curious. 

And  for  love,  sweet  love — but  praise  !  praise  ! 
praise  ! 

For  the  sure-enwinding  arms  of  cool-enfolding 
death. 

The  hearer  stands  wrapt  by  the  charm 
and  holding  as  if  by  the  hand  his  mys¬ 
tic  companions,  while  the  sight  that  was 
bound  in  his  eyes  ”  unclosed,  as  to 
long  panoramas  of  visions.”  He  sees 
the  vision  of  armies,  of  battle  flags 
borne  through  the  smoke,  of  the  corpses 


of  all  the  slain  soldiers  of  the  war,  and 
he  sees  that  they  were  not  as  had  been 
thought. 

They  themselves  were  fully  at  rest,  they  suf¬ 
fered  not ; 

The  living  remained  and  suffer’d. 

Passing  from  the  visions  and  from  the 
song,  he  unlooses  the  hold  of  his  com¬ 
rades’  hands,  and  leaves  the  cedars  and 
the  lilac  with  heart-shaped  leaves  ;  yet 
each  and  all  he  keeps. 

The  song,  the  wondrous  chant  of  the  gray- 
brown  bird. 

And  the  tallying  chant,  the  echo  arous’d  in  my 
soul. 

With  the  lustrous  and  drooping  star,  with  the 
countenance  full  of  woe. 

With  the  holders  holding  my  hand  nearing  the 
call  of  the  bird. 

Comrades  mine,  and  1  in  the  midst,  and  their 
memory  ever  I  keep,  for  the  dead  I  loved  so 
well, 

For  the  sweetest,  wisest  soul  of  all  my  days 
and  lands — and  this  for  his  dear  sake. 

Lilac  and  star  and  bird  twined  with  the  chant 
of  my  soul. 

There  in  the  fragrant  pines  and  the  cedars 
dusk  and  dim. 

III. 

The  passage  from  this  region  of  pure 
imagination  and  passion  to  the  other 
works  of  the  same  writer  compels  us  to 
deal  with  his  religious  and  political  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  religion,  if  he  is  to  be  label¬ 
led  with  a  name,  it  must  be  perhaps 
“  Pantheist he  is  an  exponent  of 
“  Cosmic  Emotion.”  ”  I  hear  and 
behold  God  in  every  object,  yet  under¬ 
stand  not  God  in  the  least.”  It  is  the 
contemplation  of  ”  the  fathomless  uni¬ 
verse,”  and  all  its  movements  and  rests, 
its  organic  and  inorganic  existences, 
which  stirs  the  religious  emotion  in  his 
soul.  Men  are  inclined  to  cry,  “  What 
is  this  separate  nature  so  unnatural  ?' 
What  is  this  earth  to  our  affections  ? 
(unloving  earth  without  a  throb  to  an¬ 
swer  ours,  cold  earth,  the  place  of 
graves).”  To  answer  this  question  is 
the  function  of  the  poet,  to  soothe  “  the 
sad  incessant  refrain.  Wherefore,  un¬ 
satisfied  soul  ?  and  Whither,  O  mocking 
Life?”  His  answer  is,  “Bathe  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Universe,  intoxicate  thyself 
with  God.” 

Thoughts,  silent  thoughts,  of  Time,  and  Space, 
and  Death,  like  waters  flowing. 

Bear  me  indeed  as  through  the  regions  infinite. 
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Whose  air  I  breathe,  whose  ripples  hear,  lare 
me  all  over. 

Bathe  me,  O  God,  in  thee,  mounting  to  thee, 

I  and  my  soul  to  range  in  range  of  thee. 

O  Thou  transcendent. 

Nameless,  the  fibre  and  the  breath. 

Light  of  the  light,  shedding  forth  universes  .  .  . 
Thou  pulse,  thou  motive  of  the  stars,  suns, 
systems. 

That,  circling,  move  in  order,  safe,  harmonious. 
Athwart  the  shapeless  vastnesses  of  space. 

How  should  I  think,  how  breathe  a  single 
breath,  how  speak,  if  out  of  myself 
I  could  not  launch  to  those  superior  universes  ? 

God,  as  he  includes  all,  includes  per¬ 
sonality,  and  from  God  will  come  some¬ 
how  a  satisfaction  of  the  lonfpng  of  the 
soul.  What  conclusions,  if  any,  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  alteration  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  poem  called  “Gods,”  I 
leave  it  to  the  curious  to  consider  ;  but 
in  it  clearly,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the 

Lover  divine,  and  perfect  comrade. 

Waiting  content,  invisible  yet,  but  certain, 

of  whom,  whether  he  be  ideal  or  real, 
we  cannot  pronounce. 

About  immortality  he  doubts,  yet 
strongly  believes.  In  moments  of  cool 
reflection  he  feels  that  the  question  of 
“  identity  beyond  the  grave  ”  is  the 
great  unsolved  problem.  Yet  his  poeti¬ 
cal  optimism  continually  leads  him 
to  assert  immortality,  and  that  not 
merely  the  merging  of  our  life  in  the 
vital  forces  of  the  universe,  though  that 
is  sometimes  his  meaning,  but  actual 
personal  identity  of  the  human  soul  after 
death.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
among  his  first  utterances — 

1  bequeath  myself  to  the  dirt,  to  grow  from  the 
grass  I  love  ; 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  we*  have  later 
the  picture  of  the  chamber  of  death, 
where 

The  living  look  upon  the  corpse  with  their  eye¬ 
sight. 

Bat  without  eyesight  lingers  a  different  living 
and  looks  curiously  on  the  corpse  ; 

and  again  the  cry — 

If  maggots  and  rats  ended  us,  then  alarum  ! 

for  we  are  betrayed. 

Then  indeed  suspicion  of  death. 

On  the  whole  he  seems  to  become 
more  definite  as  he  proceeds,  in  his  an¬ 
ticipation  of  “  identity  after  the  grave.” 
As  for  defined  creeds,  it  is  not  they 
which  give  the  life  ; 


Leaves  are  not  more  shed  from  the  trees,  or 
trees  from  the  earth,  than  they  are  shed 
out  of  you. 

God  and  the  soul  are  not  to  be 
argued  about  ; 

Logic  and  sermons  never  convince  ; 

The  damp  of  the  night  strikes  deeper  into  my 
soul. 

But  religion  is  the  thing  above  all,  and 
he  rarely  fails  to  point  the  way  to  spirit¬ 
ual  meanings. 

His  mordity  is  almost  comprised  in 
the  one  word  “  health,”  health  of  body 
and  health  of  soul,  the  healthy  and  sane 
man  to  be  the  ultimate  standard. 
These  are  Greek  ethics,  and  the  maxim 
on  which  they  seem  to  be  based — 

Whatever  tastes  sweet  to  the  most  perfect  per¬ 
son,  that  is  finally  right — 

is  thoroughly  Aristotelian.  A  ”  sane 
sensuality,  '  as  it  is  called  by  one  of  his 
friends,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  ideal 
man.  The  body  is  sacred  as  well  as  the 
soul,  and  to  assert  its  sacredness  is  the 
purpose  of  his  sometimes  outrageous 
physiological  details,  which  can  hardly 
have  the  desired  effect,  but  are  clearly 
not  meant,  nor  indeed  adapted,  to 
minister  to  vicious  tastes  ;  they  may 
disgust,  but  they  can  hardly  corrupt. 
There  is  indeed  something  in  this  tear¬ 
ing  away  of  veils  which,  however  justly 
it  may  offend  true  modesty,  is  to  un¬ 
healthiness  and  pruriency  as  sunlight 
and  the  open  air  ;  they  shrink  from  the 
exposure,  and  shiver  at  the  healthy 
freshness  ;  it  is  not  an  atmosphere  in 
which  they  can  long  survive  ;  mystery 
is  the  region  in  which  they  thrive,  and 
here  all  mystery  is  rudely  laid  bare. 
This  man's  nature  is  itself,  as  healthy 
as  the  sea,  which  endangers  not  us 
with  all  the  fevers  deposited  in  it. 

His  judgment  of  actions  is  rather 
aesthetic  than  strictly  moral,  and  he  ad¬ 
mires  the  unconscious  blossoming  out 
of  good  and  kindly  deeds  more  than  all 
the  moral  struggles  which  proceed  from 
religious  introspection.  He  envies  the 
careless  rectitude  of  the  movements  of 
animals  who  are  placid  and  self-contain¬ 
ed,  and  do  not  ”  sweat  and  whine  about 
their  condition.”  He  is  sure  that  good 
deeds  have  their  happiness  in  them¬ 
selves  and  not  in  any  external  or  future 
reward,  and  that  bad  deeds  have  their 
misery  in  themselves  and  not  in  any  ex¬ 
ternal  or  future  punishment. 
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The  song  is  to  the  singer,  and  comes  back 
most  to  him  ; 

The  teaching  is  to  the  teacher,  and  comes  back 
most  to  him  ; 

The  theft  is  to  the  thief,  and  comes  back  most 
to  him  ; 

The  love  is  to  the  lover,  and  comes  back  most 
to  him  ; 

The  gift  is  to  the  giver,  and  comes  back  most 
to  him,  it  cannot  fail. 

And  again  of  a  future  life — 

I  have  dreamed  that  we  are  not  to  be  changed 
so  much,  nor  the  law  of  us  changed  ; 

I  have  dreamed  that  heroes  and  good  doers 
shall  be  under  the  present  and  past  law. 
And  that  murderers,  drunkards,  and  liars  shall 
be  under  the  present  and  past  law, 

For  I  have  dreamed  that  the  law  they  are 
under  now  is  enough. 

But  underlying  all,  so  far  as  he  him¬ 
self  is  concerned,  is  a  sympathy  embrac¬ 
ing  all  human  beings,  however  vile,  and 
all  animals  and  plants,  however  irre- 
sfyonsive.  It  is  this  which  leads  him  at 
times  to  emphasize  his  own  sensuality, 
that  he  may  make  himself  the  equal  of 
the  most  depraved,  to  draw  them  if  it 
may  be  in  the  bonds  of  sympathy  to 
hynself.  It  is  this  which  is  the  open 
secret  of  that  magnetic  influence  which 
he  is  said  to  exercise  over  those  whom 
he  casually  meets.  It  was  this  which 
led  him  to  the  hospitals  rather  than  to 
the  fleld  of  battle,  and  makes  him  recall 
in  memory  now  the  experiences  of  the 
“  Dresser,”  rather  than  the  great  battles 
and  sieges  at  which  he  was  present. 
No  study  of  the  poet  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  include  the  section  of  his 
work  which  deals  with  the  war  and 
after,  which  indeed  contains  some  of  the 
most  magnifleent  and  spirit-stirring 
trumpet-blasts,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  deeply-moving  aspects  of  suffering 
and  death  ever  expressed  by  poet. 
Here  was  a  great  theme,  and  he  treated 
it  nobly  ;  with  all  notes  of  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  the  flag  is  beautifully 
blended  sympathy  for  the  vanquished, 
and  deep  desire  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  wounded.  On  the  whole  no  part 
of  his  work  is  more  interesting  than 
this  ;  it  is  as  if  he  were  the  bom  poet  of 
emancipation,  tender  to  all  suffering 
persons,  yet  with  nerve  strong  enough  to 
endure  without  fainting  or  shrieking  the 
stroke  of  necessary  surgery.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  is  his  war  cry,  as  in  the  “  Song  of 
the  Banner  at  Daybreak,”  and  his  note 
of  triumph,  ”  The  war  is  completed,  the 


price  is  paid,  the  title  settled  beyond  re¬ 
call  ;”  yet  finer  still  is  the  “  Vigil  on 
the  Field  of  Battle,”  the  memories  of 
the  hospital  tent  with  its  long  row  of 
cots,  the  vision  of  the  Mother  of  All 
gazing  desperate  on  her  dead,  the  reflec¬ 
tion  on  those  “  Camps  of  Green  ”  where 
friend  and  foe  without  hatred  sleep,  and 
need  not  any  longer  provide  for  out¬ 
posts,  nor  word  for  the  countersign,  nor 
drummer  to  beat  the  morning  drum. 
Otherlthings,  too,  he  gathered  from  the 
experiences  of  the  war  :  he  gathered 
from  them  more  than  from  all  else  the 
steadfastness  of  his  belief  in  democracy, 
in  the  nobleness  and  courage  of  common 
men.  But  to  speak  of  this  would  be¬ 
long  rather  to  a  review  of  the  “  Demo¬ 
cratic  Vistas,”  which  is  not  my  task; 
the  poetical  aspects  of  the  theme  are 
enough.  The  poet  then  believes  in  the 
power  of  sympathy,  but  he  believes  also 
in  individuality  ”  underneath  all — indi¬ 
viduals.”  At  least  half  his  work  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  assertion  of  this,  and  yet 
with  this  sympathy  and  “  adhesiveness” 
is  to'go  hand  in  hand,  and  he  has  as  his 
watchword  still  the  word  of  democracy, 
the  word  En-masse.  The  reconcilia¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  prose  more 
clearly  than  in  the  verse,  but  Whitman 
is  not  over-anxious  for  reconciliation  ; 
he  is  large,  he  contains  multitudes,  and 
has  room  for  contradictions. 

Do  I  contradict  myself  ? 

Very  well  then,  1  contradict  myself. 

That  being  so,  his  optimism  is  the  more 
comprehensible  ;  and  it  is  upon  a  basis 
of  optimism  after  all  that  he  builds  his 
whole  religion  and  philosophy.  He  has 
to  firm  a  grasp  of  fact  to  ignore  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  evil.  If  he  exclaims  at  times, 
“There  is  no  evil,”  he  adds,  “  or  if 
there  is,  it  is  just  as  important  to  you  as 
anything  else.”  ”  I  am  not  the  poet  of 
goodness  only  *,  I  am  just  as  much  the 
poet  of  evil.”  But  he  believes  that  evil 
is  transient,  and  relative  ;  he  holds  that 
the  drift  of  things  is  toward  good ; 
that  all  is,  not  at  once,  but  finally  for 
the  best.  This  he  says,  in  plain  prose,  is 
the  growing  conviction  of  his  life,  and 
in  verse,  of  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
going  forward  long  the  roads  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

They  go.  they  go,  I  know  that  they  go,  but  I 
know  not  where  they  go. 
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But  I  know  that  they  go  forward  toward  the 
best. 

This  it  is  which  makes  him  so  much 
at  peace  about  God  and  about  death. 
“No  array  of  words  can  describe  how 
much  I  am  at  peace  about  God  and 
about  death  the  heroic  failures  of 
this  world  are  to  him  eternal  successes. 
“  Battles  are  lost  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  they  are  won  therefore, 
“  Vivas  to  those  who  have  failed  !” 
And  above  all  the  cause  of  liberty  will 
finally  succeed. 

Revolt !  and  still  revolt !  revolt ! 

******* 

When  liberty  goes  out  of  a  place,  it  is  not  the 
first  to  go,  nor  the  second  or  third  to  go, 

It  waits  for  all  the  rest  to  go,  it  is  the  last 
When  there  are  no  more  memories  of  heroes 
and  martyrs. 

And  when  all  liie  and  all  the  souls  of  men  and 
women  are  discharged  from  any  part  of  the 
earth. 

Then  only  shall  liberty,  or  the  idea  of  liberty, 
be  discharged  from  that  part  of  the  earth. 
And  the  infidel  come  into  full  possession. 

Too  much,  p>erhaps,  has  been  said  of 
the  religion  and  morality  of  the  poet, 
and  too  little  of  the  literary  aspect  of  his 
works.  But  this  it  is  difficult  to  illus- 
trate  sufficiently  by  quotation,  and  im¬ 
possible  to  set  forth  without  illustration. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  suggestions  of  the 


drift  of  the  whole  were  more  likely  to  be 
useful  than  attention  to  particular 
points.  Every  one  will  remark  first  the 
too  frequent  infelicity  of  sentiment  and 
phrase,  and  then  the  striking  directness 
of  utterance,  and  the  stumbling,  as  if  by 
accident,  on  the  absolutely  best  words 
in  the  absolutely  best  order,  which  char¬ 
acterizes  his  finest  work.  Whether  these 
be  truly  poems,  or  fine  imaginings  only, 
we  need  not  be  much  concerned  to  in¬ 
quire.  His  own  claim  to  be  the  poet  of 
America  is  based  on  other  than  purely 
literary  grounds. 

Give  me  the  pay  I  have  served  for. 

Give  me  to  sing  the  songs  of  the  great  Idea, 
take  all  the  rest. 

I  have  loved  the  earth,  sun,  animals  ;  I  have 
despised  riches ; 

I  have  given  alms  to  every  one  that  asked.  .  .  . 
I  have  dismissed  whatever  insulted  my  own 
soul  or  defiled  my  body. 

Claimed  nothing  to  myself  which  I  have  not 
carefully  claimed  for  others  on  the  same 
terms. 

Sped  to  the  camps,  and  comrades  found  and 
accepted  from  every  state, 

(Upon  this  breast  has  many  a  dying  soldier 
leaned  to  breathe  his  last). 

«•*««** 

Say,  O  mother,  have  I  not  to  your  thought 
been  faithful  ? 

Have  I  not  through  life  kept  you  and  yours 
before  me  ? 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 


ENSILAGE. 

BY  PROF.  J.  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS. 


Ensilage  is  the  packing  of  green 
forage  in  air  and  water-tight  structures. 
The  packing  should  be  performed  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  and  the  forage  spread 
evenly  as  it  is  stored,  so  as  to  fill  the 
space,  especially  at  the  sides.  When  the 
silo,  that  is,  the  pit,  is  full,  a  temporary 
structure  may  be  built  round  its  sides, 
and  a  further  supply  heaped  on  top. 
It  is  then  covered  with  planks  sawn  so 
as  to  nearly  fit  the  length  of  the  pit, 
and  the  whole  heavily  weighted.  By 
these  means  the  forage  is  pressed  into  a 
close  mass,  fermentation  is  early  ar¬ 
rested,  and  the  forage  is  kept  sound  and 
serviceable  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Some  fermentation  does  take  place,  but 
it  is  said  that  in  a  well-constructed  silo 
this  fermentation  is  useful,  if  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Agricultural  chemists  allege  that 


the  fermentation  is  that  which  naturally 
takes  place  in  the  first  stomach  of 
ruminant  animals,  and  that  therefore  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
are  aided  by  ensilage.  The  term  ensilage 
is  used  to  denote  the  process  of  storing 
and  the  product  when  stored. 

The  practice  of  ensilage  is  very 
ancient.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  known 
five  centuries  before  our  era.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  was  probable  inse¬ 
curity.  Husbandmen  dug  water-tight 
cavities  under  their  houses  and  barns  in 
order  to  store  their  produce  and  keep  it 
from  marauders,  heaping  earth  or  stones 
over  the  store,  and  so  excluding  the  air. 
In  course  of  time,  they  found  that  these 
hoards  of  grain  were  preserved  in  a  sound 
state  for  a  very  long  period.  Corn,  we 
are  told,  was  laid  up  in  ear,  and  kept  for 
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a  century.  The  only  condition  was  to 
protect  the  storage  from  air  and  moist¬ 
ure.  The  practice  was  known  and 
adopted  from  Britain  and  Germany  on 
the  north,  to  Africa  on  the  south,  Cap¬ 
padocia  and  the  Caucasus  on  the  east. 
It  is  mentioned  by  the  poet  Euripides, 
and  described  by  nearly  all  the  Latin 
writers  on  agriculture. 

It  seems  that  M.  Goffart,  of  Sologne, 
in  France,  published,  in  1877,  a  work 
on  ensilage.  This  was  translated  into 
English  and  published  at  New  York  in 
r879.  The  experience  of  the  French 
agriculturist  was  rapidly  adopted  in  the 
New  England  States,  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  even  in  some  of  the  other 
and  more  distant  parts  of  the  American 
Union  and  in  Canada.  It  is  now 
becoming  general,  and  for  sufficient 
reasons.  Before  the  translation  and 
publication  of  M.  Goffart’s  book,  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  more  or  less  successful 
character  had  been  made,  notably  by 
Mr.  Mills,  of  Pompton,  New  Jersey, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  hist 
to  introduce  the  practice  of  ensilage  in 
America.  M.  Goffart  began  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  ensilage  in  1852,  and  his  work  is 
therefore  the  record  of  an  experience 
extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

There  was  good  reason  for  adopting 
any  system  which  should  save  forage  in 
the  eastern  states  of  America,  and  give 
stalled  cattle  a  food  which  should  be 
equally  good  all  the  year  round,  and  be 
unchanged — or  I  presume  change  of 
food  always  involves  some  distaste  on 
the  part  of  cattle,  and  some  loss,  even 
if  the  new  food  may  be  as  nutritive  as 
that  which  it  displaces  and  may  cost  no 
more.  The  sudden  adoption  and  rapid 
extension  of  ensilage  in  the  east  of 
America  are  easily  accounted  for,  by 
reasons  of  climate,  soil,  and  compieti- 
tion. 

Climate.  —  The  heat  of  the  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter  are  excessive  in 
the  States.  The  rainfall  is  great,  much 
greater  than,  on  the  average,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  falls  in  large  quantities  at  par¬ 
ticular  periods,  and  is  alternated  with 
bright  and  dry  weather.  The  cold  of 
the  winter  is  extreme,  constantly  falling 
below  zero  in  a  latitude  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  central  or  even  southern 
Spain.  The  heat  of  the  summer  ripens 
Indian  corn,  the  grape,  and  even  a 


number  of  semi-tropical  products.  The 
cold  of  the  winter  kills  furze  and  ivy. 
It  makes  a  crop  of  roots  precarious  and 
their  storage  difficult.  It  makes  the 
housing  of  cattle  in  winter  necessary. 
Again,  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  it  is 
requisite  to  cool  a  dairy  by  means  of 
an  ice-house  in  contiguity  with  it,  and  in 
the  winter  to  keep  milk  from  freezing  by 
artificial  warmth.  It  is  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  expedient  to  discover 
some  means  by  which  cattle,  as  well  as 
man,  can  be  sheltered  from  such  exces¬ 
sive  alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  Hence 
there  is,  owing  to  the  variations  in  the 
climate,  a  stronger  motive  for  the  use  of 
ensilage  in  the  United  States  than  there 
would  be  in  England.  Beside,  during 
summer,  insect  plagues  are  far  more 
vexatious  in  America  than  they  are  in 
England,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
sheep  suffer  so  much  from  fluke  as  they 
do  with  us,  perhaps  because  rabbits  are 
almost  unknown  in  the  States,  at  least 
as  a  generally  diffused  animal. 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  northeastern 
States  is  generally,  almost  universally, 
sterile.  For  the  most  part  it  consists, 
where  it  is  at  all  cultivable,  of  a  course 
gravel,  sprinkled  with  boulders.  Some 
of  these  boulders  are  of  enormous  size — 
frequently  they  almost  cover  the  ground. 
In  much  of  the  country  the  soil  is  so 
rocky  that  it  is,  and  always  will  be, 
natural  forest,  i.  e.  a  tract  of  rather  low, 
close-growing  trees.  In  what  is  culti¬ 
vable,  the  soil,  with  rare  exceptions,  is 
orily  redeemed  from  barreness  by  careful 
cultivation  and  manure  ;  and  in  some 
poorer  farms,  where  the  owner  is  needy 
and  unterprising,  the  soil  is  almost 
exhausted.  A  New  England  farmer  of 
fifty  acres  is  only  a  degree  removed  from 
a  pauper.  Laborers  have  constantly 
purchased  farms  with  their  savings,  for 
tenant-farming  is  almost  unknown,  and 
find  themselves  worse  off  than  when  they 
worked  for  wages.  To  such  farmers, 
ensilage,  by  greatly  increasing  the  feed¬ 
ing  powers  of  forage,  is  a  boon  of  the 
most  valued  kind,  and  as  it  is  possible 
at  very  small  cost  to  create  a  silo  in  a 
hill  side,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
system  which  at  first  was  necessarily  the 
experiment  of  opulent  landowners  will 
become  the  universal  expedient  of  such 
New  England  farmers  as  wish  to  better 
their  condition.  To  add  to  the  natural 
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inconveniences  of  his  position,  the  New 
England  farmer  is  plundered  in  every 
detail  of  his  expenditure  by  the  nefari¬ 
ous  system  of  Protection  in  the  States, 
of  which  he  is  the  principal  and  constant 
victim.  Machines,  in  a  country  where 
agricultural  labor  is  costly,  are  unnat¬ 
urally  enhanced  in  price,  and  many 
important  chemicals  are  loaded  with 
heavy  ad  valorem  duties.  The  peasant 
pays  double  the  price  for  his  clothing 
that  he  would  pay  under  a  fairer  system, 
and  constantly  contributes  twice  as 
much  in  indirect  duties  on  sugar  as  he 
does  on  his  direct  taxation. 

Competition. — But  these  are  not  his 
only  embarrassments.  The  American 
farmer  in  the  east  is  subjected,  as 
Western  Europe  is,  to  the  competition 
of  that  almost  illimitable  district  be¬ 
tween  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  where  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  very  high.  He  cannot  pro¬ 
tect  himself  against  this  competition. 
The  cost  of  transit  is  comparatively 
low,  for  there  is  keen  rivalry  between 
the  various  railway  systems  which 
traverse  the  prairies,  and  all  compete 
against  each  other  for  freight.  Low  as 
the  freights  are,  there  is  great  discontent 
at  their  amount,  and  there  is  growing 
up  a  party  in  the  Union,  under  the 
name  of  the  anti-monopolists,  whose 
organization  is  directed  against  railroad 
rates.  The  east  had  ceased  to  supply 
wheat  to  the  great  cities  on  the  coast, 
and  was  rapidly  failing  to  supply  meat 
and  dairy  produce.  If  the  land  there¬ 
fore  was  to  be  worth  anything  at  all,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  some  new  method 
of  agriculture.  If  prices  were  not  to  be 
constantly  enhanced,  it  was  expedient 
for  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  to  welcome  anything  which  would 
give  a  new  fertility  to  the  soil,  and 
a  nearer  market  to  the  public.  This  is 
what  the  advocates  of  ensilage  assert  to 
have  been  effected  by  its  introduction. 
They  call  it  “a  new  dispensation," 
“  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,”  as 
"  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  the 
present  system  of  dairy  farming,"  and 
"  to  restore  the  agriculture  of  New 
England  to  its  former  importance  and 
profitableness.”  Mr.  Bailey,  after 
making  a  calculation  as  to  the  receipts 
of  a  New  England  farmer,  and  con¬ 
cluding  that  urider  the  old  system 


the  fanner  "  works  for  nothing  except 
house-rent,  fuel,  and  vegetables,  and 
pays  ten  dollars  a  year  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  so,  and  does  not  wonder  that 
the  girls  declare  they  won’t  marry 
a  farmer,”  asserts  that  the  “  system  of 
ensilage  reduces  the  comparative  value 
of  good  timothy  hay  to  four  dollars 
(i6s.)  a  ton,”  and  that  it  will  bring 
about,  upon  its  general  introduction  and 
adoption,  ”  an  agricultural  millennium 
— almost.” 

Much  of  this  writing— and  more  might 
be  quoted — is  doubtlessly  extravagant. 
But  the  advocates  of  the  new  system 
have  had  to  encounter  considerable 
criticism  of  that  dogmatic  kind  which 
scientific  people  are  apt  to  employ 
against  anything  which  they  do  not 
find  out  for  themselves.  ”  It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact”  (complains  one  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  journals),  ”  that  while  many  sci¬ 
entific  gentlemen,  numerous  professors 
in  agricultural  colleges,  and  eminent 
chemists,  denounce  this  system  of  en¬ 
silage  as  unworthy  the  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  agriculturist,  yet  hundreds  of 
practical  farmers  have,  notwithstanding, 
proceeded  to  build  silos,  store  fodder 
crops,  and  give  ensilage  to  their  live¬ 
stock  with  almost  unvarying  success. 
Surely  the  best  theories  are  those  which 
have  some  foundation  in  actual  practice. 
We  predict  thousands  of  new  silos  next 
season  where  hundreds  have  heretofore 
been  the  rule.”  The  American  farmer 
has  had  to  encounter  not  only  the  prej¬ 
udice  of  ignorance,  but  the  bigotry  of 
science — two  of  the  most  persistent 
enemies  of  practical  progress. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  New  England 
farmer  had  every  motive  to  adopt  any 
agricultural  expedient  which  would  re¬ 
store  efficiency  to  the  land  which  formed 
his  holding.  But  on  the  other  hand  his 
means  were  so  scanty,  and  the  margin 
for  experiment  was  so  narrow,  that  he 
could  ill  afford  failure.  Fortunately 
there  were  persons  who  could  afford  to 
make  the  trial,  and  so  certify  to  the 
merits  of  the  new  method,  while  they 
guarded  him  against  mistakes.  Those 
capitalists  who  owned  large  hotels,  were 
naturally  disposed  to  try  the  experiment. 
As  is  well  known,  hotel-keeping  is  a 
special  calling  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  prudently-managed  hotel  is  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  and  regular  kinds 
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of  business  in  which  men  can  engage 
large  capitals.  But  it  is  the  business  of 
all  others  which  needs  an  unvarying 
reputation  and  incessant  attention  to 
economies.  If  an  American  hotel-keeper 
feeds  his  guests  ill,  he  soon  finds  that 
his  receipts  shrink,  his  rooms  empty, 
and  his  returns  on  a  large  capital  tend¬ 
ing  to  a  minus  quantity.  Unless  he  can 
buy  in  the  best  market,  his  profits  will 
be  small,  however  numerous  and  regular 
his  customers  are.  If  he  can  supply 
himself  from  his  own  estate  with  some 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  he  will  carry  on  his  calling  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Now  one  of 
the  chief  features  in  profitable  business 
throughout  the  United  States,  perhaps 
in  the  Old  World,  is  the  elimination  of 
the  middle  man  from  great  business  un¬ 
dertakings.  My  friend,  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
whose  estate  in  New  Jersey  has  silos  in 
(at’present)  their  most  perfect  form,  is  a 
sugar  refiner,  whose  extensive  business — 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  in  the  world 
— is  successful  against  all  rivals,  not 
only  because  of  the  manufacturing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  its  principal,  but  because  he 
supplies  himself,  as  far  as  possibly  can 
be  done,  and  at  first  hand,  with  all  that 
is%iecessary  for  his  manufacture. 

Mr.  Wolcott,  the  owner  of  Vendome 
Hotel,  Boston,  who  is,  I  believe,  a 
retired  soldier  of  the  great  civil* war, 
supplies  his  huge  and  excellent  hotel 
with  produce  from  his  farm.  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  his  silos  was  the  produce  of 
thirty-four  acres,  half  com  (maize),  half 
rye.  The  two  crops  were  procured  in 
one  year  from  the  same  land,  the  rye 
being  cut  in  May.  The  amount  put 
into  silos  was  over  750  tons,  or  nearly 
twenty-three  tons  to  the  acre,  i.e.  a  mill¬ 
ion  and  a  half  pounds  weight  of  pre- 
ser\’ed  forage  (the  American  ton  is  2000 
lbs.),  or  food  for  100  milch  cows  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  pounds  a  day  for  three 
hundred  days.  The  summer  of  1881, 
from  which  this  account  is  taken,  was 
exceptionally  dry,  and  perhaps  had  there 
been  more  rain,  the  produce  of  the  com 
might  have  been  a  third  more  per  acre. 

'The  cost  of  cultivation,  manure, 
labor,  and  storage,  was — Mr  Wolcott 
gave  me  a  carefully  drawn  balance  sheet 
of  his  operations — a  little  over  380I.  in 
English  money  at  five  dollars  the  pound 
sterling.  With  the  produce,  eighty  cows 


were  fed.  “  With  this  food,  and  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  two  quarts  of  grain  daily,  cows 
will  give  ten  per  cent  more  milk  than 
with  the  best  English  hay  and  six  quarts 
of  grain  daily.  The  cost  of  feeding  is 
reduced  more  than  one  half.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  one  acre  of  land  in  ensilage 
will  keep  one  cow  for  twenty-four 
months,  and  I  doubt  if  any  farmer  in 
New  England  can  show  an  acre  of  land, 
which  will,  by  the  old  system  of  farm¬ 
ing,  support  a  cow  half  the  length  of 
that  time.”  The  produce  of  Mr.  Wol¬ 
cott’s  farm  is  consumed  at  his  hotel, 
and  I  can  testify  to  the  quality  of  the 
milk  and  butter  supplied  from  it.  I  am 
told  that  both  are  equally  good  in  the 
winter,  and  the  produce  even  more 
plentiful,  as  there  is  no  loss  to  the 
animal  from  the  heat  and  the  worry  of 
insects.  Testimony  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Wolcott — whose  statements  I  have 
quoted  because  I  conversed  with  him, 
received  his  figures,  and  could  put  to 
the  test  the  value  of  his  method — was 
made  by  those  who  were  present  at  the 
ensilage  congress  at  New  York  in  Jan¬ 
uary  last. 

The  attention  which  I  gave  to  the  new 
system  of  storage  was  not  accidental. 
In  the  present  year  (June)  a  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Paper  was  distributed  among  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  containing 
reports  from  divers  Secretaries  of  Lega¬ 
tion,  and  among  them  one  from  Mr. 
Drummond  for  the  United  States.  This 
report  contained  a  description  of  two 
ensilage  farms  in  New  Jersey,  one 
belonging  to  Mr.  Havemeyer,  at  Mah- 
wah,  the  other  to  Mr.  Mills,  of  Pompton. 
I  determined  to  see  both,  and  had  no 
difficulty,  as  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  intimate 
with  my  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr. 
David  Wells,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  the 
shrewdest  and  most  intelligent  econo¬ 
mist,  and,  I  need  not  add,  free-trader  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Mills  resides 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  Mr.  Have¬ 
meyer,  and  we  drove  on  an  afternoon 
to  Pompton  during  my  visit  to  the  for¬ 
mer  gentleman. 

Mr.  Mills  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  ensilage  into  the  States,  and 
to  have  suggested  the  heavy  weighting  of 
the  fodder  in  the  silo.  His  farm  and 
silos  are  those  which  are  described  at 
the  greatest  length  by  Mr.  Drummond. 
His  experiments  were  made  in  1876,  as 
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an  attempt  to  save  a  crop  of  unripe 
corn,  sown  fiom  seed  which  could  not, 
as  he  found,  ripen  in  the  Northern 
States.  He  made  several  rough  silos  in 
a  gravel  bank,  put  his  corn  in  whole, 
covered  it  with  straw  and  planks,  and 
then  heaped  earth  over  it.  When  the 
frost  broke  up  in  the  following  spring, 
he  op)ened  his  pits,  found  the  fodder  in 
good  preservation,  got  it  out,  and  found 
his  horses  liked  it.  He  bought  cows, 
and  found  that  they  ate  it  greedily  and 
throve  on  it.  Since  this  date  he  has 
regularly  carried  on  the  practice.  He 
has  now  two  pits,  holding  together  six 
hundred  tons,  unless  there  is  some  mis¬ 
take  in  the  account.  This  is  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  thirteen  acres  of  land  —  a 
prodigious  yield,  as  it  is  over  forty- six 
tons  per  acre.  It  is  said  to  have  cost 
only  lool.  to  sow,  till,  reap,  and  store, 
and  we  are  told  that  one  pit  up  to  Jan¬ 
uary  25th,  1882,  without  being  exhaust¬ 
ed,  maintained  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horned  cattle  and  twelve  horses  for 
three  months.  Mr.  Mills  reckoned  that 
the  residue,  with  the  produce  of  the 
other  pit,  would  keep  the  stock  for 
seven  months  more.  The  store  was,  I 
presume,  exhausted  early  in  October, 
when  I  saw  it.  Mr.  Mills  now  weights 
his  forage  with  boxes  of  dry  earth.  He 
does  not  trample  or  shred  it,  and  told 
me  that  he  thought  the  former  bruised 
the  forage,  the  latter  increased  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  pressing  air  out  of,  and  deterio¬ 
rated  the  quality  of,  the  substance.  My 
own  impression  of  the  growing  crop  of 
maize  which  I  saw  on  Mr.  Mills’s  farm 
was  that  it  would  average  considerably 
less  than  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
land  of  Mr.  Mills’s  farm,  though  toler¬ 
ably  level  and  free  from  boulders,  was 
very  poor — little  better  than  a  drift 
shingle. 

Mr.  Havemeyer’s  estate  is  altogether 
about  six  hundred  acres.  Here  1  may 
say  that  American  estates,  even  when 
the  property  of  wealthy  persons,  are 
rarely  large.  Cultivation  by  any  but 
the  owner  is  rare,  though  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  of  New  York  tenants  are 
to  be  found,  though  on  long  terms 
and  with  liberal  covenants.  The  area 
of  the  Union  is  so  vast  that  a  huge 
estate  brings  no  glory  to  its  owner — is 
indeed  evidence  that  the  district  in 
which  the  property  lies  is  backward. 


There  is  no  means  by  which  the  owner 
can  turn  it  to  account  but  by  selling  it, 
and  though  in  the  American  Union  land 
is  rapidly  occupied,  it  is  slowly  settled. 
The  estate  at  Mahwah  is  pretty  equally 
divided  between  a  rocky  and  wooded 
mountain  on  one  side  of  the  Kamapo 
river — a  stream  fully  as  broad  as  the 
Tay  at  Scone,  but  containing  a  far 
larger  quantity  of  water — and  a  flat, 
rather  low  valley  on  the  other  side.  The 
soil  as  usual  is  a  coarse  shingle,  the 
detritus  of  the  trap  rocks  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern 
States.  It  owes  its  fertility  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely,  to  cultivation.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sumner,  of  Yale,  told  me  that  he 
had  never  in  all  his  experience  found  a 
piece  of  land  in  New  England,  New 
York,  or  New  Jersey,  which  bore  a  cent 
of  Ricardian  rent.  This  is,  1  think,  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  nearly  a  reality 
over  the  greater  part  of  that  huge  district. 
I  should  think  that  Mr.  Havemeyer’s 
farm  is  naturally  poorer  than  that  of 
Mr.  Mills.  The  soil  is  so  porous  that 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
river,  shallow  pits  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  stream,  are  soon  filled  with  water. 
I  saw  the  river  in  flood,  after  violent 
storms  of  rain,  about  seven  incheatfof 
which  fell  in  less  than  three  days.  It 
was  perfectly  clear,  and  therefore  flood 
does,  little  toward  warping  the  land  and 
deepening  the  soil,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  river  passed  over  rocks  that  were 
easily  abraded. 

Of  the  three  hundred  cultivable 
acres,  about  one  third  was  reserved  for 
hay,  one  third  for  grain  and  roots,  one 
third  for  ensilage  crops.  In  the  year 
1882,  ninety-seven  acres  were  devoted, 
as  I  was  told,  to  the  last  of  these 
objects,  and  the  crops  were  principally 
rye,  cut  early,  clover,  cow-peas,  and 
com.  Some  of  the  corn,  about  ten 
acres,  I  should  guess,  was  uncut  on 
October  2d,  the  last  day  of  my  residence 
at  Mahwah.  The  earlier  cut  had  been 
put  into  silos,  and  was  being  fed.  The 
cattle  were  eating  ensilage  of  maize  in 
rations  of  about  twenty  three  pounds 
twice  a  day,  with  a  quart  of  ground  oats 
to  each  ration.  The  ration  for  the 
evening  meal  was  spread  out  in  the 
morning.  It  had  a  slight  sour  and  a 
slight  vinous  smell,  the  former  very  like 
that  of  milk  when  just  beginning  to 
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turn.  The  cows  ate  it  greedily,  and 
after  their  meal  were  turned  out  into  a 
yard  running  along  one  length  of  the 
cow-house.  The  calves  were  in  another 
range  of  buildings,  the  bulls  in  a  third, 
the  pigs  in  a  fourth,  the  poultry  in  a 
fifth,  the  sheep,  when  housed — for  while 
I  was  there  they  were  grazing  in  an 
orchard — in  a  sixth.  .All  these  animals 
thrive  on  ensilage.  Beside  these  build¬ 
ings  there  was  a  very  large  stable.  The 
horses  were  not  here  fed  on  silo  forage, 
the  hay  and  part  of  the  oats  grown  on 
the  farm  being  mainly  destined  for  them. 

The  farm  maintains  about  150  milch 
cows,  bulls,  and  heifers,  beside  a 
number  of  calves.  I  was  promised  an 
account  of  the  stock,  and  a  balance 
sheet,  but  as  it  did  not  reach  me  before 
I  left,  it  has  I  fear  gone  astray.  I  saw 
about  fifty  sheep  and  as  many  swine. 
There  were  no  poultry  to  speak  of. 
The  cows  were  pedigree  Jerseys,  and 
had  been  imported  or  purchased  at  high 
prices.  I  was  told  by  my  friend  that 
both  sides  of  his  balance  sheet — that  of 
his  stock  and  that  of  his  dairy  produce 
— were  quite  satisfactory  ;  that  he  got 
good  profit  from  sales  of  young  stock 
and  from  his  butter.  I  can  quite 
believe  the  latter,  for,  on  ensilage 
forage  and  a  little  ground  oats  most  of 
the  cows  had  yielded  through  the  winter 
more  than  their  own  weight  of  milk 
monthly. 

The  cows  are  housed  in  a  long  and 
lofty  T-shaped  house,  the  stem  of  the 
figure  being  occupied  by  the  animals, 
the  two  extremities  by  the  silos  and  the 
dairy  buildings,  the  latter  comprising 
ice  and  milk  rooms,  the  principal  dairy¬ 
man’s  house,  and  the  engine-house. 
The  north  wing,  93  feet  long,  and  40 
feet  wide,  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
silos,  except  that  the  nearer  ^nd  to  the 
main  barn,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
mouth  of  the  silos,  is  used  to  store 
cutting  machines  and  similar  tools. 
The  frame  which  incloses  the  silos  is 
timber,  and  resembles  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

The  silos  are  built  entirely  above 
ground.  The  soil  is  such  that  when 
the  river  is  high  three  feet  below  the 
surface  would  come  to  water.  The 
foundation  is  stone,  and  concrete  walls 
2^  feet  thick,  are  built  on  it  to  the 
height  of  25  feet.  Two  are  59  feet  long 


and  14  feet  wide,  two  others  35  feet 
by  12  feet.  The  longer  are  now  divided 
into  six  compartments,  the  shorter  into 
four,  by  interior  wooden  walls.  The 
average  capacity  is  100  tons  of  forage. 
They  may  each  be  easily  filled  in  a  day, 
the  forage  being  chopped  on  a  platform 
at  the  east  of  the  barn,  and  conveyed 
into  the  pits  by  carriers  through  doors 
in  the  space  above  the  silos.  At  first 
one  of  the  undivided  silos  only  was 
stored,  and  the  forage  cut  from  the  side 
as  hay  is  cut.  Now  that  they  are 
divided,  the  weights  and  boards  are 
lifted  and  deposited  in  an  empty  pit,  and 
the  forage  taken  out  from  the  top. 

When  the  silos  are  filled  as  full  as 
possible,  and  piled  even  above  the 
mouth  inside  a  temporary  hoarding,  and 
the  surfa:e  made  level,  inch-thick  planks 
are  laid  on  the  surface  and  the  whole 
weighted.  Some  persons  use  earth, 
others  heavy  stones.  Mr.  Havemeyer 
employs  barrels  filled  with  sand,  each 
weighing  about  500  lbs.  Three  tiers  of 
these  barrels  are  laid  on  the  planks,  and 
the  mass  within  ten  days  sinks  to  about 
two-thirds  its  original  dimensions.  Some 
fermentation  takes  place,  but  this  is 
slight,  beneficial  rather  than  injurious, 
and  is  speedily  arrested.  The  silo  is 
not  opened  for  use  till  after  three 
months,  but  it  may  be  kept  closed  with¬ 
out  any  alteration  in  its  quality  for  a 
year.  When  it  is  opened  the  barrels 
are  raised  by  a  clip  and  pullies,  and 
lowered  into  an  empty  silo,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  use  whenever  they  are  needed. 

Persons  who  speak  with  authority  in 
England,  inform  the  public,  and  those 
who  take  their  advice,  that  American 
farmers  pack  their  forage  with  a  large 
quantity  of  chopped  straw.  They  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  also  state 
that  ensilage  is  practised  only  on  green 
maize  and  sorghum,  the  latter  a  grass 
from  which  a  coarse  sugar,  much  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  negroes,  is  made.  This  is 
also  incorrect.  Corn  is  undoubtedly  the 
commonest  and  most  general  material 
for  ensilage.  But  I  find  the  following 
kinds  of  green  forage  also  used,  the 
different  kinds  of-  grain  crops  being  cut 
when  the  stalk  is  still  green  and  the 
grain  immature :  Oats,  rye,  meadow 
grass,  aftermath  or  rowen,  Hungarian 
grass,  clover,  peas,  millet,  and  in  the 
south,  dhurra.  Sorghum  is  only  occa- 
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sionally  used,  but  I  have  found  it  grown 
as  far  north  as  Canada.  Rye,  being  an 
early  crop,  would  be  a  more  general 
favorite,  but  some  of  the  farmers  are 
afraid  of  ergot. 

Ensilage  has  not  been  practised  for 
more  than  four  years  in  America — 
hardly  at  all,  in  fact,  till  after  M. 
Goffart's  book  was  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1879.  But  it  has  excited  so 
much  attention  that  in  June  of  the 
present  year  Mr.  Loring,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
issued  a  circular  from  his  department  in 
Washington  to  a  number  of  persons  who 
were  known  to  practise  it.  The  circular 
contained  twenty-six  questions  of  a 
practical  kind,  to  which  answers  were 
invited.  Over  ninety  answers  were  re¬ 
ceived,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  among 
these  are  not  to  be  found  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Mills,  Havemeyer,  Wolcott, 
Abram  Hewitt,  Robinson,  Remington, 
and  others,  who  are  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  the  system,  and  active  in  carry¬ 
ing  it  out.  The  evidence  given  by  those 
who  had  tried  the  new  system  was  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  its  importance  and  value  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  to  the  whole 
of  the  agricultural  community.  Most 
persons  estimate  it  as  enabling  the 
farmer  to  feed  four  cattle  at  the  cost  of 
two  under  the  older  system. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  question  whether 
ensilage  can  profitably  be  adopted  in 
England.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
root  crops  in  abundance  which  America 
has  not,  and  heavier  crops  of  hay. 
Again,  we  cannot  calculate  with  security 
on  a  double  crop  annually  ;  say  rye  and 
green  com,  or  rye  and  vetches  with 


grass,  as  the  Americans  can,  although 
in  the  greater  part  of  England  maize  can 
be  made  a  green  crop.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  silo  renders  the  farmer 
indifferent  to  weather.  He  can  store 
grass,  clover,  and  similar  crops,  if  his 
silo  be  properly  made,  without  risk  that 
they  will  be  spoiled.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  hay  are  annually  spoiled  by  wet 
in  England.  They  would  be  saved  in 
silos.  A  still  larger  area  of  aftermath 
is  lost,  and  lost  to  the  injury  of  the  land, 
which  could  be  similarly  saved.  \  vast 
amount  of  corn  in  Scotland,  lost  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  husbandman  by  the  lateness 
of  season  and  wetness  of  weather,  could 
be  saved.  Where  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  at  turnips  under  deep  snow,  a 
silo  would  help  the  farmer  over  the 
interval.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted 
that  it  would  be  advantageously  employ¬ 
ed  for  the  green  crops  of  heavy  clays, 
and  for  produce  where  land  is  foul,  for 
Americans  expressly  state  that  it  sweet¬ 
ens  a  forage  which,  if  turned  into  hay, 
would  be  unsalable,  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  weeds.  But  I  do  not  pretend 
to  advise  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  experiments  will  be  tried 
in  England,  and  those  prudently,  under 
the  best  conditions  and  most  careful 
precautions.  I  hope  I  am  not  too 
sanguine  when  I  express  it,  as  my  firm 
conviction,  that  ensilage  will  do  more  to 
revive  or  restore  British  agriculture, 
multiply  home  produce,  and  give  an 
energetic  and  |>ermanent  stimulus  to  the 
most  important  of  all  trades — the  home 
trade,  than  anything  which  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of,  and  this  by  proof  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green¬ 
wich,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instru¬ 
ments  is  to  be  seen — the  first  chronom¬ 
eter,  the  parent  of  a  numerous  prog¬ 
eny  of  chronometers,  used  on  l^ard 
of  every  sea-going  ship,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  navigation,  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  of  science.  As  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1714, 
the  English  Government  offered  the 
large  prize  of  20,000!.  to  the  person 


who  should  find  the  method  of  discov¬ 
ering  the  longitude  at  sea,  within  cer¬ 
tain  specified  limits.  The  reward  was 
offered  to  the  world,  to  inventors  and 
scientific  men  of  all  countries,  without 
any  restriction  of  nation,  or  race,  or 
language.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one 
— it  was  thought  remarkable,  and  it  was 
remarkable — the  prize  was  won  by  a 
man  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  vil¬ 
lage  carpenter,  of  no  school,  or  college. 
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or  university.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
great  mechanic,  like  the  poet,  is  bom, 
not  made ;  and  John  Harrison,  the 
winner  of  the  famous  prize,  was  a  born 
mechanic.  He  did  not,  however,  ac¬ 
complish  his  object  without  the  exercise 
of  the  greatest  skill,  patience,  and  per¬ 
severance.  Indeed,  his  life,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  the  facts  of  it,  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  difficulties 
overcome,  and  of  undaunted  persever¬ 
ance  eventually  crowned  by  success,  in 
the  whole  range  of  biography. 

No  complete  narrative  of  Harrison’s 
career  was  ever  written.  Only  a  short 
notice  of  him  appears  in  the  “  Biograph- 
ica  Britannica,”  published  in  1766, 
during  his  lifetime— the  facts  of  which 
were  obtained  from  himself.  A  few 
notices  of  him  appear  in  the  “  Annual 
Register,”  also  published  during  his  life¬ 
time.  But  no  Life  of  him  has  since  ap- 
p>eared.  Had  he  won  battles  by  land  and 
sea,  we  should  have  had  biographies  of 
him  without  end.  But  he  pursued  a 
more  peaceful  and  industrious  course. 
His  discovery  conferred  an  incalculable 
advantage  on  navigation,  and  enabled 
innumerable  lives  to  be  saved  at  sea  ;  it 
also  added  to  the  domains  of  science  by 
its  more  exact  measurement  of  time. 
But  his  memory  has  been  allowed  to 
pass  silently  away,  without  any  record 
being  left  for  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  those  who  have  succeeded  him.  The 
following  memoir  includes  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
John  Harrison. 

He  was  born  at  Foulby,  in  the  parish 
of  Wragby,  near  Pontefract,  Yorkshire, 
in  May  1693.  His  father,  Henry 
Harrison,  was  carpenter  and  joiner  to 
Sir  Rowland  Wynne,  owner  of  the 
Nostel  Priory  estate.  The  present 
house  was  built  by  the  baronet  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  priory.  Henry 
Harrison  was  a  sort  of  retainer  of  the 
family,  and  he  long  continued  in  their 
service. 

Little  is  known  of  the  boy’s  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  certainly  of  a  very  inferior 
description.  Like  George  Stephenson, 
Harrison  had  always  a  great  difficulty 
in  making  himself  understood,  either  by 
speech  or  writing.  Indeed,  every  board* 
school  boy  receives  a  better  education 
now  than  John  Harrison  did  a  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago.  But  education 


does  not  altogether  come  by  reading  and 
writing.  The  boy  was  possessed  of 
vigorous  natural  abilities.  He  was  es¬ 
pecially  attracted  by  every  machine  that 
moved  upon  wheels.  The  boy  was  thus 
”  father  to  the  man.”  When  six  years 
old,  and  lying  sick  of  small-pox,  a 
going  watch  was  placed  upon  his  pillow, 
which  afforded  him  infinite  delight. 

When  seven  years  old  he  was  taken 
by  his  father  to  Barrow,  near  Barton-on- 
H  umber,  where  Sir  Rowland  Wynne 
had  another  residence  and  estate. 
Henry  Harrison  was  still  acting  as  the 
baronet’s  carpenter  and  joiner.  In 
course  of  time  young  Harrison  joined 
his  father  in  the  workshop,  and  proved 
of  great  use  to  him.  His  opportunities 
for  acquiring  knowledge  were  still  very 
few,  but  he  applied  his  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  his  workmanship  to  the 
things  that  were  nearest  him.  He 
worked  in  wood,  and  to  wood  he  first 
devoted  his  attention. 

He  was  still  fond  of  machines  going 
upon  wheels.  He  had  enjoyed  the  sight 
of  the  big  watch  going  upon  brass 
wheels  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  but,  now 
that  he  was  a  workman  in  wood,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  a  time-keeper  with 
wheels  of  that  material.  After  many 
difficulties — and  nothing  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  them — he  succeeded  in 
making  a  wooden  clock,  with  wheels  of 
wood.  This,  however,  was  only  a  be¬ 
ginning.  He  proceeded  to  make  better 
clocks  ;  and  then  he  found  it  necessary 
to  introduce  metal,  as  being  more  last¬ 
ing.  He  made  pivots  of  brass,  which 
move  more  conveniently  in  sockets  of 
wood,  with  the  use  of  oil.  He  also 
caused  the  teeth  of  his  wheels  to  run 
against  cylindrical  rollers  of  wood,  fixed 
by  brass  pins,  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  axis  of  the  pinions  ;  and  thus  to  a 
considerable  extent  he  removed  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  friction. 

In  the  mean  time  Harrison  eagerly 
improved  every  incident  from  which 
he  might  derive  further  information. 
There  was  a  clergyman  who  came  every 
Sunday  to  the  village  to  officiate  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  and  having  heard  of  the 
sedulous  application  of  the  young  car¬ 
penter,  he  lent  a  manuscript  copy  of 
Professor  Saunderson’s  discoveries. 
The  blind  professor  had  prepared  sev¬ 
eral  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  for 
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the  use  of  his  students,  but  they  were 
never  intended  for  publication.  Young 
Harrison  now  proceeded  to  copy  them 
out,  together  with  the  diagrams.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  writing  or  drawing. 

As  part  of  his  business,  he  undertook 
to  survey  land,  and  to  repair  clocks  and 
watches,  beside  carrying  on  his  trade 
of  a  carpenter.  He  soon  obtained  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  what  had 
been  done  in  clocks  and  watches,  and 
was  able  to  do  not  only  what  the  best 
professional  workers  had  done,  but  to 
strike  out  entirely  new  light  in  the 
clock-  and  watch-making  business.  He 
found  out  a  method  of  diminishing  fric¬ 
tion  by  adding  a  joint  to  the  pallets  of 
the  pendulum,  whereby  they  were  made 
to  work  in  the  nature  of  rollers  of  a 
large  radius,  without  any  sliding,  as 
usual,  upon  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  He 
constructed  a  clock  on  the  recoiling  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  went  perfectly  and  never 
lost  a  minute  within  fourteen  years.  Sir 
Edmund  B.  Denison  says  that  he  in¬ 
vented  this  method  in  order  to  save  him¬ 
self  the  trouble  of  going  so  frequently 
to  oil  the  escapement  of  a  turret  clock, 
of  which  he  had  charge  ;  though  there 
were  other  influences  at  work  beside  this. 

But  his  most  important  invention, 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  was  his 
compensation  pendulum.  Every  one 
knows  that  metals  expand  with  heat 
and  contract  by  cold.  The  pendulum 
of  the  clock  therefore  expanded  in 
summer  and  contracted  in  winter,  there¬ 
by  interfering  with  the  regular  going 
of  the  clock.  Huygens  had  by  his 
cylindrical  checks  removed  the  great 
irregularity  arising  from  the  unequal 
lengths  of  the  oscillations ;  but  the 
pendulum  was  affected  by  the  tossing 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  was  also  sub¬ 
ject  to^  a  variation  in  weight,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  parallel  of  latitude.  Gra¬ 
ham,  the  well-known  clockmaker,  in¬ 
vented  the  mercurial  compensation  pen¬ 
dulum,  consisting  of  a  glass  or  iron  jar 
filled  with  quicksilver  and  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  pendulum  rod.  When  the 
rod  was  lengthened  by  heat,  the  quick¬ 
silver  and  the  jar  which  contained  it 
were  simultaneously  expanded  and 
elevated,  and  the  centre  of  oscillation 
was  thus  continued  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  point  of  suspension. 


But  the  difficulty,  to  a  certain  extent, 
remained  unconquered  until  Harrison 
took  the  matter  in  hand.  He  observed 
that  all  rods  of  metal  do  not  alter  their 
lengths  equally  by  heat,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  become  shorter  by  cold,  but 
some  more  sensibly  than  others.  After 
innumerable  experiments  Harrison  at 
length  composed  a  frame  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  gridiron,  in  which  the  alter¬ 
nate  bars  were  of  steel  and  of  brass, 
and  so  arranged  that  those  which  ex¬ 
panded  the  most  were  counteracted  by 
those  which  expanded  the  least.  By 
this  means  the  pendulum  contained  the 
power  of  equalizing  its  own  action,  and 
the  centre  of  oscillation  continued  at 
the  same  absolute  distance  from  the 
point  of  suspension  through  all  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  heat  and  cold  during  the  year. 

Thus  by  the  year  1726,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-three  years  old,  Harrison 
had  furnished  himself  with  two  compen¬ 
sation  clocks,  in  which  all  the  irregulari¬ 
ties  to  which  these  machines  were  sub¬ 
ject  were  either  removed  or  so  happily 
balanced,  one  metal  against  the  other, 
that  the  two  clocks  kept  time  together 
in  different  parts  of  his  house,  without 
the  variation  of  more  than  a  single 
second  in  the  month.  One  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  which  he  kept  by  him  for  his  own 
use,  and  constantly  compared  with  a 
fixed  star,  did  not  vary  so  much  as  one 
minute  during  the  ten  years  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  country  after  finishing  the 
machine. 

Living,  as  he  did,  not  far  from  the 
sea,  Harrison  next  endeavored  to  ar¬ 
range  his  timekeeper  for  purposes  of 
navigation.  He  tried  his  clock  in  a 
vessel  belonging  to  Barton-on  Humber  ; 
but  his  compensating  pendulum  could 
there  be  of  comparatively  little  use  ;  for 
it  was  liable  to  be  tossed  hither  or 
thither  by  the  sudden  motions  of  the 
ship.  He  found  it  necessary,  therefore, 
to  mount  a  chronometer,  or  portable 
timekeeper,  which  might  be  taken  from 
place  to  place,  and  subjected  to  the  vio¬ 
lent  and  irregular  motion  of  a  ship  at 
sea,  without  affecting  its  rate  of  going. 
It  was  evident  to  him  that  the  first 
mover  must  be  changed  from  a  weight 
and  pendulum  to  a  spring  wound  up 
and  a  compensating  balance. 

He  now  applied  his  genius  in  this 
direction.  After  pondering  over  the 
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subject  in  his  mind,  he  proceeded  to 
London  in  1728,  and  exhibited  his 
drawings  to  Dr.  Halley,  then  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal.  The  Doctor  referred  him  to 
Mr.  George  Graham,  the  distinguished 
horologer,  inventor  of  the  dead-beat  es¬ 
capement.  After  examining  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  holding  some  converse  with 
Harrison,  Graham  perceived  him  to  be 
a  man  of  uncommon  merit  and  gave 
him  every  encouragement.  He  recom¬ 
mended  him,  however,  to  make  his 
machine  before  again  applying  to  the 
Board  of  Longitude.  He  accordingly  re¬ 
turned  home  to  Barrow  to  complete  his 
task,  and  many  years  elapsed  before  he 
again  appeared  in  London  to  present 
his  chronometer. 

The  remarkable  success  which  Harri¬ 
son  had  achieved  in  his  compensating 
pendulum  could  not  but  urge  him  on  to 
further  experiments.  He  was  no  doubt 
to  a  certain  extent  influenced  by  the  re¬ 
ward  of  2o,oool.  which  the  English 
Government  had  offered  many  years  be¬ 
fore  for  an  instrument  that  should  en¬ 
able  the  longitude  to  be  more  accurately 
determined  by  navigators  at  sea  than 
was  then  possible  ;  and  it  was  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  pecuniary  assistance 
to  assist  him  in  completing  his  chronom¬ 
eter  that  Harrison  made  his  first  visit 
to  London  to  exhibit  his  drawings  in 
1728. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  offering  this 
superb  reward  was  passed  in  1714,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  was  right  that  England,  then 
rapidly  advancing  to  the  first  position 
as  a  commercial  nation,  should  make 
every  effort  to  render  navigation  less 
hazardous.  At  that  time  the  ship, 
when  fairly  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  battling  with  the  winds  and  tides, 
was  in  a  measure  lost.  No  method  ex¬ 
isted  for  accurately  ascertaining  the 
longitude.  The  ship  might  be  out  of  its 
course  for  one  or  two  hundred  miles, 
for  anything  that  the  navigator  knew  ; 
and  only  the  wreck  of  his  ship  on  some 
unknown  coast  told  of  the'mistake  which 
he  had  made  in  his  reckoning. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  it  was . 
comparatively  easy  to  determine  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  a  ship  at  sea  every  day  when  the 
sun  was  visible.  The  latitude — that  is, 
the  distance  of  any  spot  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  and  the  pole — might  be  found  by  a 


simple  observation  with  the  sextant. 
The  altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon  is  found, 
and  by  a  short  calculation  the  position 
of  the  ship  may  be  ascertained. 

The  sextant,  which  is  the  instrument 
universally  used  at  sea,  was  gradually 
evolved  from  similar  instruments  used 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  object  of 
these  instruments  has  always  been  to 
find  the  angular  distance  between  two 
bodies — that  is  to  say,  the  angle  of  two 
straight  lines  which  are  drawn  from 
those  bodies  to  meet  in  the  observer’s 
eye.  The  simplest  instrument  of  this 
kind  may  be  well  represented  by  a  pair 
of  compasses.  If  the  hinge  is  held  to 
the  eye,  one  leg  pointed  to  the  distant 
horizon,  and  the  other  leg  pointed  to 
the  sun,  the  two  legs  will  be  separat¬ 
ed  by  a  certain  angle,  which  will  be 
the  angular  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  horizon  at  the  moment  of  observa¬ 
tion. 

Until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  instrument  used  was  of  this 
simple  kind.  It  was  generally  a  large 
quadrant,  with  one  or  two  bars  moving 
on  a  hinge,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  hugh  pair  of  compasses.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sight  was,  fixed  by  the  use  of 
a  slit  and  a  pointer,  much  as  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  rifle.  This  instrument  was  vastly 
improved  by  the  use  of  a  telescope, 
which  not  only  allowed  fainter  objects 
to  be  seen,  but  especially  enabled  the 
sight  to  be  accurately  directed  to  the 
object  observed. 

The  instruments  of  the  pre-telescopic 
age  reached  their  glory  in  the  hands  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  He  used  magnificent 
instruments  of  the  simple  “  pair  of  com¬ 
passes  ”  kind — circles,  quadrants,  and 
sextants.  These  were  for  the  most  part 
ponderous  fixed  instruments,  and  of 
little  or  no  use  for  the  purposes  of  navi¬ 
gation.  But  Tycho  Brahe’s  sextant 
proved  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
instrurhent.  The  general  structure  is 
the  same  ;  but  the  vast  improvement  of 
the  modem  sextant  is  due,  firstly,  to  the 
use  of  the  reflecting  mirror,  and,  second¬ 
ly,  to  the  use  of  the  telescope  for  accu¬ 
rate  sighting.  These  improvements  were 
due  to  many  scientific  men — to  William 
Gascoigne,  who  first  used  the  telescope, 
about  1640  ;  to  Robert  Hooke,  who,  in 
1660,  proposed  to  apply  it  to  the  quad¬ 
rant  ;  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  de- 
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signed  a  reflecting  quadrant  ;*  and  to 
John  Hadley,  who  introduced  it.  The 
modern  sextant  is  merely  a  modiflcation 
of  Newton’s  or  Hadley’s  quadrant,  and 
its  present  construction  seems  to  be  per¬ 
fect. 

It  therefore  became  possible  accu¬ 
rately  to  determine  the  position  of  a  ship 
at  sea  as  regarded  its  latitude.  But  it 
was  quite  different  as  regarded  the  lon¬ 
gitude — that  is,  the  distance  of  any  place 
from  a  given  meridian,  eastward  or  west¬ 
ward.  In  the  case  of  longitude  there  is 
no  fixed  spot  to  which  reference  can  be 
made.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  makes 
the  existence  of  such  a  S|>ot  impossible. 
The  question  of  longitude  is  purely  a 
question  of  time.  The  circuit  of  the 
globe,  east  and  west,  is  simply  repre¬ 
sented  by  twenty-four  hours.  Each 
place  has  its  own  time.  It  is  very  easy 
to  determine  the  local  time  9.t  any  spot 
by  observations  made  at  that  spot. 
But,  as  time  is  always  changing,  the 
knowledge  of  the  local  time  gives  no 
idea  of  the  position  of  a  moving  object 
— say,  of  a  ship  at  sea.  But  if,  in  any 
locality,  we  know  the  local  time,  and 
also  the  local  time  of  some  other  local¬ 
ity  at  that  moment — say,  of  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  at  Greenwich — we  can,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  two  local  times,  determine 
the  difference  of  local  times,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  between  the  two  places.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  for  the  navigator  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  first-rate  watch  or 
chronometer,  to  enable  him  to  determine 
accurately  the  position  of  his  ship  at 
sea,  as  respected  the  longitude. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  good  watches  were  comparative¬ 
ly  unknown.  The  navigator  mainly 
relied  upon  his  Dead  Reckoning,  with¬ 
out  any  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  He  depended  upon  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  course  which  he  had  steered 
by  the  compass,  and  the  mensuration  of 
the  ship’s  velocity  by  an  instrument 
called  the  log,  as  well  as  by  combining 
and  rectifying  all  the  allowances  for 
drift,  lee-way,  and  so  on,  according  to 
the  trim  of  the  ship  ;  but  all  of  these 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton  gave  his  design  to  Ed< 
mund  Halley, then  Astronomer  Royal.  Halley 
laid  it  on  one  side,  and  it  was  found  among 
his  papers  alter  his  death  in  1742,  and  twenty* 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Newton. 


were  liable  to  much  uncertainty,  especial¬ 
ly  when  the  sea  was  in  a  Ixiisterous 
condition.  There  was  another  and  in¬ 
dependent  course  which  might  have  been 
adopted — that  is,  by  observation  of  the 
moon,  which  is  constantly  moving 
among  the  stars  from  west  to  east. 
But  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  good  lunar  tables  were  as  much 
unknown  as  good  watches. 

Hence  a  method  of  ascertaining  the 
longitude,  with  the  same  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  which  is  attainable  in  respect  of 
latitude,  had  for  ages  been  the  grand 
desideratum  for  men  “  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships.”  Mr.  Maepherson,  in 
his  important  work  entitled  ”  The  An¬ 
nals  of  Commerce,”  observes,  “  Since 
the  year  1714,  when  Parliament  offered 
a  reward  of  20,000!.  for  the  best  method 
of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea, 
many  schemes  have  been  devised,  but 
.all  to  little  or  no  purpose,  as  going 
generally  upon  wrong  principles,  till  that 
heaven-taught  artist  Mr.  John  Harri¬ 
son  arose  and  by  him,  as  Mr.  Mae¬ 
pherson  goes  on  to  say,  the  difficulty 
was  conquered,  having  devoted  to  it 
”  the  assiduous  studies  of  a  long  life.” 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Parlia 
ment  in  question  runs  as  follows  : 
”  Whereas  it  is  well  known  by  all  that 
are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  navigation 
that  nothing  is  so  much  wanted  and  de¬ 
sired  at  sea  as  the  discovery  of  the  lon¬ 
gitude,  for  the  safety  and  quickness  of 
voyages,  the  preservation  of  ships  and 
the  lives  of  men,”  and  so  on.  The  Act 
proceeds  to  constitute  certain  persons 
commissioners  for  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude,  with  power  to  receive  and  ex¬ 
periment  upon  proposals  fur  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  to  grant  sums  of  money  not 
exceeding  2000I.  to  aid  in  such  experi¬ 
ments.  The  clause  of  the  Act,  by 
which  rewards  are  offered  to  such  invent¬ 
ors  or  discoverers  as  shall  succeed  in 
enabling  the  longitude  to  be  ascertained 
within  certain  limits,  is  as  follows  ; 

“  And  for  a  due  and  sufficient  en¬ 
couragement  to  any  such  person  or  per¬ 
sons  as  shall  discover  a  proper  method 
for  finding  the  said  longitude,  be  it  en¬ 
acted  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  the 
first  author  or  authors,  discoverer  or 
discoverers,  of  any  such  method,  his  or 
their  executors,  administrators,  or  as¬ 
signs,  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  shall 
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have  such  reward  as  is  hereinafter  men¬ 
tioned  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  reward  or 
sum  of  io,oool.  if  it  determines  the  said 
longitude  to  one  degree  of  a  great  cir¬ 
cle,  or  sixty  geographical  miles ;  to 
15,000!.  if  it  determines  the  same  to 
two  thirds  of  that  distance  ;  and  to 
2o,oool.  if  it  determines  the  same  to 
one  half  of  the  same  distance  ;  and  that 
one  moiety  or  half  part  of  such  reward 
or  sum  shall  be  due  and  paid  when  the 
said  commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  do  agree  that  any  such  method 
extends  to  the  security  of  ships  within 
eighty  geographical  miles  of  the  shores 
which  are  the  places  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  the  other  moiety  or  half 
part  when  a  ship,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  said  commissioners,  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  shall  thereby  actually  sail  over 
the  ocean  from  Great  Britain  to  any 
such  port  in  the  West  Indifcs  as  these 
commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  shall  choose  or  nominate  for  the 
experiment,  without  losing  their  longi¬ 
tude  beyond  the  limits  before  mention¬ 
ed.” 

It  will,  in  these  days,  be  scarcely  be¬ 
lieved  that  little  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  a  prize  of  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds  should  have  been 
offered  for  a  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  within  sixty  milts,  and  that 
double  the  amount  should  have  been 
offered  for  a  method  of  determining  it 
within  thirty  miles !  The  amount  of 
these  rewards  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
fearful  necessity  for  improvement  which 
then  existed  in  the  methods  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  And  yet,  from  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  1714  until  the  year 
1736,  when  Harrison  finished  his  first 
timepiece,  nothing  had  been  done  tow¬ 
ard  ascertaining  the  longitude  more 
accurately,  even  within  the  wide  limits 
specified  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Al¬ 
though  several  schemes  had  been  pro¬ 
jected,  none  of  them  had  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  offered  rewards  there¬ 
fore  still  remained  unclaimed. 

To  return  to  Harrison.  After  reach¬ 
ing  his  home  at  Barrow,  after  his  visit 
to  London  in  1728,  he  began  his  experi¬ 
ments  for  the  construction  of  a  marine 
chronometer.  The  task  was  one  of  no 
small  difficulty.  It  was  necessary  to 
provide  against  irregularities  arising 
from  the  motion  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  to 
New  Sxeibs. — Vol.  XXXVII.,  Na  2 


obviate  the  effect  of  alternations  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  machine  itself,  as  well 
as  in  the  oil  with  which  it  was  lubricat¬ 
ed.  A  thousand  obstacles  presented 
themselves,  but  they  were  not  enough 
to  deter  Harrison  from  grappling  with 
the  work  he  had  set  himself  to  perform. 

Every  one  knows  the  beautiful  machin¬ 
ery  of  a  timepiece,  and  the  perfect 
tools  required  to  produce  such  a 
machine.  Some  of  these  Harrison  pro¬ 
cured  in  London,  but  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  he  produced  for  himself.  Many  en¬ 
tirely  new  adaptations  were  required  for 
his  chronometer.  Wood  could  no 
longer  be  employed,  and  he  had  there¬ 
fore  to  teach  himself  to  work  accurately 
and  minutely  in  brass  and  other  metals. 
Having  been  unable  to  obtain  any  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Board  of  Longitude,  he  was 
under  the  necessity,  while  carrying  for¬ 
ward  his  experiments,  of  maintaining 
himself  by  working  at  his  trade  of  a  car¬ 
penter  and  joiner.  This  will  account 
for  the  very  long  period  that  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  he  could  bring  his  chronometer  to 
such  a  state  that  it  might  be  tried  with 
any  approach  to  certainty  in  its  opera¬ 
tions. 

Harrison,  beside  his  intentness  and 
earnestness  in  respect  of  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  was  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
man.  He  had  a  fine  taste  for  music, 
and  organized  and  led  the  choir  of  the 
village  church,  which  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  He  invented  a 
curious  monochord,  which  was  not  less 
accurate  than  his  clocks  in  the  mensura¬ 
tion  of  time.  His  ear  was  distressed  by 
the  ringing  of  bells  out  of  tune,  and  he 
set  himself  to  remedy  them.  At  the 
parish  church  of  Hull,  for  instance,  the 
bells  were  harsh  and  disagreeable,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  vicar  and  church 
wardens  he  was  allowed  to  put  them  into 
a  state  of  exact  tune,  so  that  they  proved 
entirely  melodious. 

But  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  his 
marine  chronometer.  He  found  it  nec¬ 
essary,  in  the  first  place,  to  alter  the 
first  mover  of  his  clock  to  a  spring 
wound  up,  so  that  the  regularity  of  the 
motion  might  be  derived  from  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  balances,  instead  of  those  of  a 
pendulum  in  a  standing  clock.  Mr. 
Folkes,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
when  presenting  the  gold  metal  to  Mr. 
Harrison  in  1749,  thus  describes  the  ar 
18 
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rangement  of  his  new  machine.  The 
details  were  obtained  from  Harrison 
himself,  who  was  present.  He  made 
use  of  two  balances  situated  in  the  same 
plane,  but  vibrating  in  contrary  direc¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  one  of  these  being 
either  way  assisted  by  the  tossing  of  the 
ship,  the  other  might  constantly  be  just 
so  much  impeded  by  it  at  the  same 
time.  As  the  equality  of  the  times  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  balance  of  a  pocket- 
watch  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
spiral  spring  that  lies  under  it,  so  the 
same  was  here  performed  by  the  like 
elasticity  of  four  cylindrical  springs  or 
worms,  applied  near  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  of  the  two  balances 
above  described. 

Then  came  in  the  question  of  com¬ 
pensation.  Harrison’s  experience  with 
the  compensation  pendulum  of  his  clock 
now  proved  of  service  to  him.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  introduce  a  similar  expedient 
into  his  proposed  chronometer.  As  is 
well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  springs  moved  by 
balances,  the  stronger  those  springs  are 
the  quicker  the  vibrations  of  the  balances 
are  performed,  and  wVe  zrrsJ  ;  so  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  those  springs,  when  braced  by 
cold,  or  when  relaxed  by  heat,  must  of 
necessity  cause  the  timekeeper  to  go 
either  faster  or  slower,  unless  some 
method  could  be  found  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience. 

The  method  adopted  by  Harrison 
was  his  compensation  balance,  doubtless 
the  backbone  of  his  invention.  His 
“  thermometer  kirb,”  he  himself  says, 
“  is  composed  of  two  thin  plates  of 
brass  and  steel,  riveted  together  in  sev¬ 
eral  places,  which,  by  the  greater  ex¬ 
pansion  of  brass  than  steel  by  heat  and 
contraction  by  cold,  becomes  convex 
on  the  brass  side  in  hot  weather  and 
convex  on  the  steel  side  in  cold  weather  ; 
whence,  one  end  being  fixed,  the  other 
end  obtains  a  motion  corresponding 
with  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
the  two  pins  at  the  end,  between  which 
the  balance  spring  passes,  and  which  it 
alternately  touches  as  the  spring  bends 
and  unbends  itself,  will  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  spring,  as  the  change  of 
heat  or  cold  would  otherwise  require  to 
be  done  by  hand  in  the  manner  used 
for  regulating  a  common  watch.”  Al¬ 
though  the  method  has  since  been  im¬ 


proved  upon  by  Leroy,  .\rnold,  and 
Earnshaw,  it  was  the  beginning  of  all 
that  has  since  been  done  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  marine  chronometers.  Indeed, 
it  is  amazing  to  think  ot  the  number  cf 
clever,  skilful,  and  industrious  men 
who  have  been  engaged  for  many  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  the  production  of  that  ex¬ 
quisite  fabric — so  useful  to  everybody, 
whether  scientific  or  otherwise,  on  land 
or  sea — the  modern  watch. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention  in 
detail  the  particulars  of  Harrison’s  in¬ 
vention.  These  were  published  by  him¬ 
self  in  his  ”  Principles  of  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  Timekeeper.”  It  may,  however, 
be  mentioned  that  he  invented  a  method 
by  which  the  chronometer  might  be  kept 
going  without  losing  a  second  of  time. 
This  was  during  the  process  of  winding 
up,  which  was  done  once  in  a  day. 
While  the  mainspring  was  being  wound 
up  a  secondary  one  preserved  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  and  kept  the 
machine  going. 

After  seven  years’  labor,  during  which 
Harrison  encountered  and  overcame 
numerous  difficulties,  he  at  last  com¬ 
pleted  his  first  marine  chronometer. 
He  placed  it  in  a  sort  of  moveable 
frame,  somewhat  resembling  what  the 
sailors  call  a  "  compass  jumble,”  but 
much  more  artificially  and  curiously 
made  and  arranged.  In  this  state  the 
chronometer  was  tried  from  time  to  time 
in  a  large  barge  on  the  river  Humber,  in 
rough  as  well  as  in  smooth  weather,  and 
it  was  found  to  go  perfectly,  without 
losing  a  moment  of  time. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Harrison's 
chronometer  when  he  arrived  in  London 
with  it  in  1735,  in  order  to  apply  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  for  providing 
a  public  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude  at  sea.  He  first  showed  it  to 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  cordially  approved  of  it.  Five  of 
the  most  prominent  members — Dr. 
Halley,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
John  Machin,  and  Mr.  George  Graham 
— furnished  Harrison  with  a  certificate, 
stating  that  the  principles  of  his 
machine  for  measuring  time  promised  a 
very  great  and  sufficient  degree  of  exact¬ 
ness.  In  consequence  of  this  certifi¬ 
cate  the  machine, at  the  request  of  the 
inventor  and  at  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  First  Lord  of  the 
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Admiralty,  was  placed  on  board  a  man- 
of-war,  and  carried,  with  Mr.  Harrison, 
to  Lisbon  and  back  again.  The  chro¬ 
nometer  was  not  affected  by  the  rough¬ 
est  weather,  or  by  the  working  of  the 
ship  through  the  vast  rolling  waves  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  By  means  of  its  ex¬ 
act  measurement  of  time  an  error  of 
almost  a  degree  and  a  half  (or  ninety 
miles)  in  the  computations  of  the  reck¬ 
oning  of  the  ship  was  corrected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel. 

Upon  this  first  successful  trial  of 
his  chronometer  the  Commissioners  of 
Longitude  gave  Harrison  the  sum  of 
500I.,  on  condition  that  he  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  further  improvements 
in  his  machine.  Mr.  George  Graham 
urged  that  the  Commissioners  should 
award  him  double  the  amount  ;  but  this 
was  refused.  At  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Monson,  however,  Harrison  ac¬ 
cepted  the  sum  as  a  help  toward  the 
heavy  expenses  and  labor  which  he  had 
incurred,  and  was  about  to  incur,  in 
|)erfecting  the  machine.  He  was  in¬ 
structed  to  make  his  new  chronometer 
of  less  dimensions  than  the  first,  which 
was  thought  too  cumbersome  and  to  oc¬ 
cupy  too  much  space  on  board. 

He  accordingly  proceeded  to  make 
his  second  chronometer.  It  occupied  a 
space  of  about  only  half  the  size  of  the 
first.  He  introduced  several  improve¬ 
ments.  He  lessened  the  number  of  the 
wheels,  and  thereby  diminished  friction. 
But  the  general  arrangement  remained 
the  same.  This  second  machine  was 
finished  in  1739.  It  was  much  more 
simple  in  its  arrangement,  and  much 
less  cumbrous  in  its  dimensions.  It  an¬ 
swered  even  better  than  the  first,  and 
though  it  was  not  tried  at  sea  its  motions 
were  sufficiently  exact  for  finding  the 
longitude  within  the  nearest  limits  pro- 
l>osed  by  Parliament. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  two  machines, 
Harrison  proceeded  to  make  a  third. 
This  was  of  an  improved  construction, 
and  occupied  still  less  space,  the  whole 
of  the  machine  and  its  apparatus  stand¬ 
ing  upon  an  area  of  only  four  square 
feet.  It  was  in  such  forwardness  in 
January  i74r  that  it  was  exhibited  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Society,  and  twelve  of 
the  most  prominent  members  signed  a 
cerlificale  of  “  its  great  and  excellent 
use,  as  well  for  determining  the  longi¬ 


tude  at  sea  as  for  correcting  the  charts 
of  the  coasts.”  The  testimonial  con¬ 
cluded  :  “  We  do  recommend  Mr. 
Harrison  to  the  favor  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
as  a  person  highly  deserving  of  such  fur¬ 
ther  encouragement  and  assistance  as 
they  shall  judge  proper  and  sufficient 
to  finish  his  third  machine.”  The 
Commissioners  granted  him  a  further 
sum  of  500I.  accordingly.  Harrison 
was  now  reduced  to  necessitous  circum¬ 
stances  by  his  continuous  application  to 
the  improvement  of  the  timekeepers. 
He  had  also  got  into  debt,  and  required 
further  assistance  to  enable  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  their  construction. 

Although  Harrison  had  promised  that 
the  third  machine  would  be  ready  for 
trial  on  August  1st,  1743,  it  was  not 
finished  for  some  years  after.  In  June 
1746  we  find  him  again  appearing  before 
the  Board,  asking  for  further  assistance. 
While  proceeding  with  his  work  he 
found  it  necessary  to  add  a  new  spring, 
”  having  spent  much  time  and  thought 
in  tempering  them.”  Another  500I. 
was  voted  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
debts,  to  maintain  himself  and  family, 
and  to  complete  his  machine. 

Three  years  later  he  exhibited  his 
third  machine  to  the  Royal  Society, 
when  he  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
for  the  year.  In  presenting  it  Mr. 
Folkes,  the  President,  said  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison,  ”  I  do  here,  by  the  authority  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  the  improving  of  natural 
knowledge,  present  you  with  this  small 
but  faithful  token  of  their  regard  and 
esteem.  I  do,  in  their  name,  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  the  successes  you  have  al¬ 
ready  had,  and  I  most  sincerely  wish  that 
all  your  future  trials  may  in  every  way 
prove  answerable  to  these  beginnings, 
and  that  the  full  accomplishment  of 
your  great  undertaking  may  at  last  be 
crowned  with  all  the  reputation  and  ad¬ 
vantage  to  yourself  that  your  warmest 
wishes  may  suggest,  and  to  which  so 
many  years  so  laudably  and  so  diligent¬ 
ly  spent  in  the  improvement  of  those 
talents  which  God  Almighty  has  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  you,  will  so  justly  entitle  your 
constant  and  unwearied  perseverance.” 

Mr.  Folkes,  in  his  speech,  spoke  of 
Mr.  Harrison  as  “  one  of  the  most 
modest  persons  he  had  ever  known.*' 
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"  In  speaking  of  his  own  performances 
he  has  assured  me  that,  from  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  diligent  and  accurate 
experiments  he  has  made,  and  from  the 
severe  tests  to  which  he  has  in  many 
ways  put  his  instruments,  he  expects  he 
shall  be  able  with  sufficient  certainty, 
through  all  the  greatest  variety  of  sea¬ 
sons  and  the  most  irregular  motions  of 
the  sea,  to  keep  time  constantly,  with¬ 
out  the  variation  of  so  much  as  three 
seconds  in  a  week,  a  degree  of  exactness 
that  is  astonishing  and  even  stupendous, 
considering  the  immense  number  of 
difficulties,  and  those  of  very  different 
sorts,  which  the  author  of  these  inven¬ 
tions  must  have  had  to  encounter  and 
struggle  withal.” 

Although  it  is  common  enough  now 
to  make  first-rate  chronometers — suffi¬ 
cient  to  determine  the  longitude  with 
almost  perfect  accuracy  in  every  clime 
of  the  world — it  was  very  different 
then,  at  the  time  that  Harrison  was 
occupied  with  his  laborious  experiments. 
Although  he  considered  his  third 
machine  to  be  the  ne plus  ultra  of  scien¬ 
tific  mechanism,  he  nevertheless  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  construct  a  fourth  timepiece, 
in  the  form  of  a  pocket  watch  about 
five  inches  in  diameter.  He  found  the 
principles  which  he  had  adopted  in  his 
larger  machines  to  apply  equally  well  in 
the  smaller  ;  and  the  performances  of 
the  last  surpassed  his  utmost  expecta¬ 
tions.  But  in  the  mean  time,  as  his 
third  timekeeper  was,  in  his  opinion, 
sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude  as  respected 
the  highest  reward  offered,  he  applied  to 
the  Commissioners  for  leave  to  try 
that  instrument  on  board  a  royal  ship  to 
some  port  in  the  West  Indies,  as  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne. 

It  was  not  until  March  rath,  r76t, 
that  he  received  orders  for  his  son  Will¬ 
iam  to  proceed  to  Portsmouth,  and  go 
on  board  the  Dorsetshire  man-of-war,  to 
proceed  to  Jamaica.  But  another  tedi¬ 
ous  delay  occurred.  The  ship  was 
ordered  elsewhere,  and  William  Harri¬ 
son,  after  remaining  five  months  at 
Portsmouth,  returned  to  London.  By 
this  time  John  Harrison  has  finished  his 
fourth  time  piece — the  small  one — in  the 
form  of  a  watch.  At  length  William 
Harrison  set  sail  with  this  timekeeper 
from  Portsmouth  for  Jamaica  in  the 


Deptford  man-of-war,  on  November 
i8th,  1761,  and  returned  to  England  on 
March  26th,  1762.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  Port  Royal  the  timekeeper 
was  found  to  be  only  five  and  one  tenth 
seconds  in  error,  and  during  the  voyage 
of  over  four  months,  on  its  return  to 
Portsmouth  in  the  Merlin,  it  had  only 
erred  one  minute  fifty-four  and  a  half 
seconds.  In  the  latitude  of  Portsmouth 
this  only  amounted  to  eighteen  geograph¬ 
ical  miles,  whereas  the  Act  required 
that  it  should  only  come  within  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty  miles  or  minutes  of  a 
great  circle.  One  would  have  thought 
that  Harrison  was  now  clearly  entitled 
to  his  reward  of  2o,oool. 

But  the  delays  interposed  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  long  and  tedious.  Harri¬ 
son  had  accomplished  more  than  was 
requisite  to  obtain  the  highest  reward. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  petition  Par¬ 
liament  on  the  subject.  Three  reigns 
had  passed  ;  Anne  had  died  ;  George 
1.  and  George  II.  had  reigned  and 
died  ;  and  now  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  Harri¬ 
son  to  obtain  the  sum  of  5000I.  imme¬ 
diately  as  part  of  the  reward.  But  the 
Commissioners  differed  about  the  tem¬ 
pering  of  the  springs.  They  required 
a  second  trial  of  the  timekeeper.  Two 
more  years  passed,  and  Harrison’s  son 
again  departed  with  the  instrument  on 
board  the  Tartar  for  Barbadoes  on 
March  28th,  1764.  He  returned  in 
about  four  months,  during  which  time 
the  instrument  enabled  the  latitude  to 
be  ascertained  within  ten  miles,  or  one 
third  the  required  geographical  distance. 

Harrison  memorialized  the  Board 
again  and  again.  In  the  following 
September  they  virtually  recognized  his 
claims  by  paying  him  on  account 
loool.  In  February  1765  the  Board 
entered  a  minute  on  their  proceedings 
that  they  were  “  unanimously  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  said  (Harrison’s)  time¬ 
keeper  has  kept  its  time  with  sufficient 
correctness,  without  losing  its  longitude 
in  the  voyage  from  Portsmouth  to  Bar¬ 
badoes  beyond  the  nearest  limit  requir¬ 
ed  by  the  Act  of  12th  of  Queen  Anne, 
but  even  considerably  within  the  same.” 
They  would  not  give  him  the  necessary 
certificate,  though  they  were  of  opinion 
that  he  was  entitled  to  be  paid  the  full 
reward. 
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Harrison  was  now  becoming  old  and 
feeble.  He  had  attained  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  He  had  spent  forty  long 
years  in  working  at  the  chronometers. 
He  was  losing  his  eyesight,  and  could 
not  afford  to  wait  much  longer. 

Full  little  knowest  thou,  who  hast  not  tried. 
What  hell  it  is  in  suinR  long  to  bide  ; 

To  lose  good  days,  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 

To  spend  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow. 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow. 

But  Harrison  had  not  lost  his  spirit. 
On  May*  30th,  1765,  he  addressed 
another  remonstrance  to  the  Board, 
containing  much  stronger  language  than 
he  had  up  to  this  time  used.  "  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking,”  he  said,  ”  but  I  am 
extremely  ill-used  by  gentlemen  who  I 
might  have  expected  a  different  treat¬ 
ment  from  ;  for  if  the  Act  of  the  12th 
of  Queen  Anne  be  deficient,  why  have 
I  so  long  been  encouraged  under  it,  in 
order  to  bring  my  invention  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ?  And,  after  the  completion,  why 
was  my  son  sent  twice  to  the  West 
Indies  ?  Had  it  been  said  to  my  son, 
when  he  received  the  last  instruction, 

‘  There  will,  in  case  you  succeed,  be  a 
new  Act  on  your  return,  in  order  to  lay 
you  under  new  restrictions,  which  were 
not  thought  of  in  the  Act  of  the  12th  of 
Queen  Anne  ’ — I  say,  had  this  been 
the  case  1  might  have  expected  some 
such  treatment  as  I  now  meet  with. 

”  It  must  be  owned  that  my  case  is 
very  hard  ;  but  I  hope  I  am  the  first, 
and  for  my  country’s  sake  I  hope  I  shall 
be  the  last,  that  suffers  by  pinning  my 
faith  upon  an  English  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Had  1  received  my  just  reward 
— for  certainly  it  may  be  so  called  after 
forty  years’  close  application  of  the 
talent  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give 
me— then  my  invention  would  have 
taken  the  course  which  all  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  world  do  ;  that  is,  1  must 
have  instructed  workmen  in  its  princi¬ 
ples  and  execution,  which  I  should  have 
been  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  doing. 
But  how  widely  this  is  different  from 
what  is  now  proposed,  viz.,  for  me  to 
instruct  people  that  I  know  nothing  of, 
and  such  as  may  know  nothing  of 
mechanics  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  make  them 
understand  to  their  satisfaction,  I  may 
then  have  nothing  ! 

”  Hard  fate  indeed  to  me,  but  still 


harder  to  the  world,  which  may  be  de¬ 
prived  of  this  my  invention,  which  must 
be  the  case,  except  by  my  open  and  free 
manner  in  describing  all  the  principles 
of  it  to  gentlemen  and  noblemen  who 
almost  at  all  times  have  had  free  re¬ 
course  to  my  instruments.  And  if  any 
of  these  workmen  have  been  so  inge¬ 
nious  as  to  have  got  my  invention,  how 
far  you  may  please  to  reward  them  for 
tneir  piracy  must  be  left  for  you  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  and  I  must  set  myself  down 
in  old  age.  and  thank  God  I  can  be 
more  easy  in  that  I  have  the  conquest, 
and  though  I  have  no  reward,  than  if  I 
had  come  short  of  the  matter  and  by 
some  delusion  had  the  reward  !” 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of 
Egmont  was  in  the  chair  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude  on  the  day  when  this 
letter  was  read — June  13th,  1765.  The 
Commissioners  were  somewhat  startled 
by  the  tone  which  the  inventor  had 
taken.  Indeed,  they  were  rather  angry. 
But  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  in  waiting, 
was  called  in.  After  some  rather  hot 
speaking,  and  after  a  proposal  was  made 
to  Harrison  which  he  said  he  would  de¬ 
cline  to  accede  to  “so  long  as  a  drop 
of  English  blood  remained  in  his  body,’’ 
he  left  the  room.  Matters  were  at 
length  duly  arranged.  Another  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  appointing  the 
payment  of  the  whole  reward  of  2o,oool. 
to  the  inventor  ;  one  moiety  upon  dis¬ 
covering  the  principles  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  chronometers  and  assigning 
his  four  chronometers  (one  of  which  was 
styled  a  watch)  to  the  use  of  the  public, 
and  the  remaining  moiety  on  sufficient 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  chronom¬ 
eters. 

Mr.  Harrison  accordingly,  made  over 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Longitude  his 
various  timekeepers,  and  deposited  in 
their  hands  correct  drawings,  so  that 
other  skilful  makers  might  construct 
similar  chronometers  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples.  Harrison  expressed  the  great¬ 
est  readiness  to  explain  his  inventions, 
and  to  subject  them  to  every  required 
test.  Indeed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
making  the  chronometers,  after  the  ex¬ 
planations  and  drawings  which  Harri¬ 
son  had  published.  An  exact  copy  of  his 
last  watch  was  made  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Kendal,  one  of  Harrison’s  appren¬ 
tices.  This  chronometer  was  used  by 
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Captain  Cook  during  his  three  years’ 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  was 
found  to  answer  as  well  as  the  original. 
This,  as  well  as  Harrison’s  chronometer, 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
torjr,  and  both  are  in  a  good  going  con¬ 
dition. 

Although  Harrison  did  not  obtain  the 
remaining  moiety  of  his  reward  until 
1767,  two  years  after  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  meeting  of  the  Board,  his  labors 
were  over,  his  victory  was  secured,  his 


prize  was  won.  Notwithstanding  his 
delicacy  of  health  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer.  He  died  in  1776,  at  his  house 
in  Red  Lion  Square,  in  his  eighty-third 
year.  It  may  be  said  of  John  Harrison 
that  by  the  invention  of  his  chronom¬ 
eter,  he  conferred  an  incalculable 
benefit  on  science  and  navigation,  and 
established  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man¬ 
kind. — Longman  s  Magazine, 


THE  WATER  WE  DRINK. 
BY  PROr.  SIMPSON,  M.D. 


T  HE  importance  of  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  water  for  domestic  purposes 
IS,  at  the  present  time,  a  subject  which 
needs  no  discussion.  In  spite  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  water-works  of  the 
Romans,  Greeks,  and  other  ancient 
peoples,  their  aqueducts,  storage  reser¬ 
voirs,  and  public  baths,  and  in  spite  of 
the  lavishness  of  the  supply  for  public 
uses  and  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  it  is 
probable  that  there  never  has  been  such 
general*  and  widespread  interest  as  there 
is  to-day  in  the  matter  of  water  supply 
as  a  sanitary  necessity,  not  only  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  but  also  to  the 
individuals,  no  matter  how  poor,  who 
make  up  the  community.  Absolutely 
pure  water  is  never  found  in  nature’s 
laboratory.  The  whitest  snow,  the 
clearest  rain-water,  the  most  transparent 
ice,  all  contain  air,  small  quantities  of 
salts,  and  a  little  organic  matter.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  only  by  special  processes, carried 
out  with  great  care,  that  chemists  can 
obtain  water  which  is  chemically  pure. 
Fortunately  for  us,  however,  water, 
which  after  air,  is  certainly  the  most 
important  requirement  of  our  existence, 
need  not  be  chemically  pure.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  impurities  in  the  water 
we  drink,  as  in  the  air  we  breathe,  do 
not  exceed  certain  limits  which  scientific 
research  enables  us  pretty  accurately  to 
define.  Water  which  exceeds  these 
limits  of  impurity  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes 
of  disease,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
minute  investigation  has  succeeded  in 
showing  the  terrible  mortality  which  it 
inflicts  on  all  classes  of  the  community. 


There  are,  moreover,  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  further  and  more  minute 
research  will  show  impure  water  to  be 
even  a  more  formidable  evil  than  it  is  at 
present  known  to  be.  The  danger 
which  lurks  in  foul  water  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances  ;  it  may  lead  to  a 
fatal  result,  or  it  may  only  produce  a 
general  impairment  of  health  without 
giving  rise  to  any  definite  disease.  The 
sources  of  danger  consist  of  (ist)  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  mineral  constituents,  and  (2d) 
the  presence  of  organic  matter,  either 
of  vegetable  or  animal  origin. 

A  good  drinking  water  should  possess 
the  following  physical  characters :  it 
should  be  entirely  free  from  color,  taste, 
or  odor  ;  it  should  moreover  be  cool, 
well  aerated,  soft,  bright,  and  entirely 
free  from  all  deposit.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  water  having  all 
these  physical  characters  may  yet  be 
more  or  less  polluted  by  organic  matter 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  drains  and 
sewers. 

Mineral  Ingredients. — The  hardness 
or  softness  of  a  water  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  mineral  ingredients  which  it 
contains.  These  mainly  consist  of  car¬ 
bonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  the  former 
giving  rise  to  what  is  called  temporary 
hardness — it  being  for  the  most  part 
removable  by  continued  boiling,  where¬ 
by  it  becomes  incrusted  as  chalk  upon 
the  inside  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
water  is  boiled  ;  and  the  latter  to  per¬ 
manent  hardness,  because  it  is  not  thus 
removable.  A  very  hard  water  is  injuri¬ 
ous  for  drinking  purposes  because  its 
power  as  a  solvent  for  food  is  impaired, 
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and  because  it  is  absotbed  by  the 
stomach  with  greater  difficulty  than  a 
soft  water,  thus  giving  rise  to  indiges¬ 
tion  or  dyspepsia. 

In  addition  to  the  long  train  of  dis¬ 
tressing  symptorfts  which  are  included 
under  the  term  dyspepsia,  there  is  strong 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  habitual 
drinking  of  very  hard  water  also  gives  rise 
to  goitre,  a  disease  associated  in  many 
places  with  that  fearful  form  of  idiocy 
known  as  cretinism.  In  many  parts  of 
England  goitre  is  found  to  prevail  only 
in  those  districts  where  the  magnesian 
limestone  formation  is  abundant.  In 
some  districts  in  Switzerland  the  use  of 
certain  spring  waters  of  unusual  hard¬ 
ness  has  been  followed  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  or  augmentation  of  the  disease  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  similar 
results  have  frequently  been  observed  in 
India. 

In  certain  cases  mineral  compounds 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  water  ren¬ 
dering  it  more  or  less  unsuitable  for 
drinking  purposes.  For  instance,  where 
iron  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
impart  a  chalybeate  taste  to  the  water, 
the  continued  use  of  the  latter  has  been 
followed  by  headache,  dyspepsia,  and 
various  other  unpleasant  symptoms. 
Kut  a  more  frequent  as  well  as  a  more 
dangerous  impurity,  is  sometimes  found 
in  water  which  has  been  stored  in  leaden 
tanks,  or  conveyed  through  pipes  made 
of  that  metal.  It  has  been  found  that 
absolutely  pure  water,  recently  boiled  to 
deprive  it  of  air,  has  no  chemical  action 
on  lead  ;  but  if  free  access  of  the  air  be 
permitted,  this  same  water  will  rapidly 
form  a  compound  with  the  lead  which 
remains  for  the  most  part  mechanically 
suspended  in  the  water.  Water  in  this 
condition  is  undoubtedly  poisonous,  the 
extent  of  the  danger  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  metallic  compound  which 
it  contains.  But  when  water  has  passed 
for  some  time  through  leaden  pipes,  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  latter  become 
coated  by  a  hard  deposit  which  protects 
the  metal  from  further  chemical  action, 
and  the  water  then  becomes  compara¬ 
tively  safe  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  question  as  to  the  action  of  water 
upon  lead  becomes  more  complex  from 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  constituents  of  the  water  itself.  As 
a  general  rule  soft  and  pure  waters  act 


freely  upon  lead,  whereas  hard  waters, 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  lime 
salts,  have  no  such  action.  But  as  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  rely  wholly  upon  it, 
and  the  que.stion  as  to  the  action  of  any 
particular  sample  of  water  upon  leaden 
pipes  can  only  be  satisfactorily  deter¬ 
mined  by  actual  experiment. 

Another  source  of  contamination  of 
water  by  lead  consists  in  the  use  of  sy¬ 
phons  in  which  aerated  waters  are  now 
so  frequently  supplied  to  the  public. 
These  syphons  are  provided  with  stop¬ 
cocks  made  of  pewter,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  lead.  The  car¬ 
bonated  water  thus,  especially  after  long 
contact,  has  frequently  been  found  to 
contain  a  dangerous  quantity  of  this 
metal,  thus  giving  rise  to  chronic  lead 
poisoning.  This  danger  may  generally 
be  avoided  by  having  the  syphon-taps 
coated  with  pure  tin  before  being  used. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wanklyn 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  locality 
may  be  considerably  influenced  by  the 
metallic  constituents  in  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  and  that  the  beneficial  effects  which 
so  often  result  from  what  is  termed 
“  change  of  air,”  may  in  reality  be  due 
to  the  change  in  the  minute  metallic 
impurity  in  the  water  of  the  district 
selected  for  residence. 

Organic  Matter. — The  presence  of 
organic  matter  in  drinking  water  is  of 
greater  importance  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  than  any  of  the  impurities  which 
we  have  hitherto  considered.  Water 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of 
vegetable  organic  matter  is  decidedly 
unwholesome,  and  is  liable  to  produce 
not  only  disease  of  a  dysenteric  char¬ 
acter,  but  also  ague,  and  other  malarious 
disorders.  But  the  presence  of  animal 
organic  matter,  whether  in  suspension 
or  solution,  is  attended  with  still  greater 
danger  to  health.  Many  waters  which 
have  given  rise  to  disease  have  been 
found  to  be  more  or  less  turbid,  owing 
to  particles  of  sewage  suspended  in 
them.  Moreover,  disease  has  frequently 
been  traced  to  the  use  of  perfectly 
bright  and  clear  water,  where  there  was 
no  sediment,  and  where  the  animal 
organic  matter  was  held  in  a  state  of 
solution.  This  decaying  animal  matter 
may  find  its  way  into  wells  or  streams 
by  percolation  through  the  soil,  from 
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cess]x>ols  or  other  sewage  accumula¬ 
tions,  thus  rendering  the  water  a  most 
dangerous  poison.  The  danger  is  great¬ 
est  when  the  sewage  is  associated  wi  h 
certain  specific  diseases,  such  as  cholera 
or  gastric  fever,  in  which  case  the  special 
poisons  of  these  diseases  is  readily  con¬ 
veyed  and  propagated  by  the  water. 

The  examination  of  drinking  water 
thus  forms  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  duty  of  those  who  engage  in  the 
struggle  against  preventable  disease ; 


and  let  us  hope  we  may  see  the  time, 
ere  long,  when  the  supply  of  water  in 
purity  and  plenty  shall  ^  looked  upon 
as  the  business  of  the  State,  a  measure 
which  would 'prove  a  ereat  economy  in 
the  end.  But  pure  air  and  wholesome 
food  are  also  essential  to  health  ;  in 
short,  pure  water,  pure  air,  and  good 
wholesome  unadulterated  food,  consti¬ 
tute  the  pillars  of  the  tripod  on  which 
rests  the  “  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano." 
— Good  Words. 


LITERARY 

The  Subjection|of  Hamlet  :  An  Elssay  tow¬ 
ard  an  Explanation  of  the  Motives  of 
Thought  and  Action  of  Shakespeare's  Prince 
of  Denmark.  By  William  Leighton,  Author 
of  Shakespeare’s  Dream,"  etc.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Joseph  Crosby,  Hon.  M.R.S.L. 

For  mure  than  two  hundred  years  learned 
minds  have  been  baffled  by  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  Although 
he  has  been  sounded  "  from  the  lowest  note  to 
the  top  of  his  compass,”  still  we  do  not  ”  know 
his  stops.”  Mr.  Leighton,  however,  comes 
forward  with  an  explanation  which,  he  believes, 
furnishes  the  true  key  to  Hamlet's  action,  and 
a  means  by  which  we  may,  once  for  all,  ”  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  his  mystery.”  He  has  great 
conhdence  in  his  conclusion,  and  in  supporting 
it  displays  much  interpretative  skill.  ”  When 
I  first  read  this  essay,”  says  Mr.  Crosby  in  his 
commendatory  introduction,  ”  I  confess  I  was 
surprised  at  the  aptitude  with  which  Mr.  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  hypothesis  harmonized  and  dovetailed 
together  the  seeming  contradictions  of  motive 
and  action  that  have  made  the  character  such  a 
perplexing  study.  I  re-read  the  whole  play 
with  the  sole  object  in  view  of  testing  its  valid¬ 
ity  ;  and  the  more  I  studied  it,  the  more  it  grew 
upon  me.”  Notwithstanding  the  high  regard 
that  is  due  to  Mr.  Crosby’s  opinion  in  any 
matter  of  Shakespearian  criticism,  we  frankly 
confess  that  we  are  unable  to  find  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  hypothesis  any  such  happy 
harmonizing  of  the  extremes  of  Hamlet’s 
character ;  neither  can  we  share  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  ”  its  simplicity  makes  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  it  has  not  been  enunciated 
before.”  It  is  the  familiar  “  madness  ” 
theory  improved,  and  for  the  improvement  the 
author  should  receive  just  credit.  He  believes 
Hamlet  to  be  mad,  not  "  in  spots  and  at  times,” 
as  Mr.  Hudson  somewhere  expresses  it,  but 
thoroughly  and  systematically,  in  accordance 
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with  a  fixed  psychological  principle.  "His 
mind  lacks  the  governing  power  of  judgment, 
and  this  lack  is  to  be  insane,  unsound.”  He 
has  no  control  over  his  own  will,  and  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  kind  of  mesmeric  force  exerted  by 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  His  sen¬ 
sitive  imagination  is  affected  even  by  the  most 
trivial  events  ;  by  a  word  from  Horatio  it  is 
set  flying  into  philosophical  extravagance,  and 
by  the  presence  of  Ophelia  or  the  Queen  it  is 
wrought  up  to  the  most  violent  excesses.  The 
skull  of  Yorick  mesmerizes  him.  His  mind 
"is  constantly  diverted  from  one  theme  to 
another,  forgetting  purpose  and  duty  by  con¬ 
tact  with  circumstances  and  other  minds,  en¬ 
tangled  with  every  mind  he  meets  by  a  strange 
magnetism  that  makes  him  assume  its  thoughts, 
or  reflect  or  mock  its  manner  of  thinking.” 
He  has  the  power  of  absorbing  the  thoughts  of 
other  minds,  but  meantime  loses  the  force  of 
his  own  will.  In  other  words,  he  is  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  agent  of  a  power  not  himself,  and 
the  pathos  of  his  situation,  that  which  secures 
interest  and  sympathy,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  conscious  of  this  great  subtraction  from  his 
being  and  of  his  inability  to  remedy  it.  This 
constitutes  his  subjection. 

This  idea  is  carefully  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Leighton,  and  will  tend  to  confirm  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  those  who  are  already  inclined  to  re¬ 
gard  Hamlet  as  a  madman,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  probably  not  disturb  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  those  who  have  faith  in  Hamlet’s 
sanity.  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  accept 
the  author’s  alternative  to  the  insanity  theory, 
as  presented  in  the  final  passage  of  the  essay  ; 
namely,  that  if  Hamlet  is  not  mad,  then  he  is 
”  a  sham  and  a  cheat,  debasing  his  soul  with 
lies,  trampling  on  the  purest  affections,  sacri¬ 
ficing  Ophelia’s  innocent  life — a  cruel  and 
ignoble  plotter,  who  has  not  even  the  crown 
of  success  with  which  to  hide  the  ugliness  his  un- 
feeling'selfishness  has  stamped  upon  his  brow.’> 
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Winners  in  Life's  Race  :  or  the  Great  Back¬ 
boned  Family.  By  Arabella  B.  Buckley. 
Author  of  “  The  Fairy-land  of  Science,"  etc. 
New  York :  D.  A^UUm  b"  Co.  Facts  and 
Phases  of  Animal  Life,  interspersed  with 
amusing  and  original  anecdotes.  By  Ver¬ 
non  S.  MorwoocL  New  York  :  D.  AppU~ 
ton  6*  Co, 

These  volumes,  though  intended  primarily 
for  the  instruction  of  young  people,  will  find 
quite  as  many  readers  among  the  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  author  of  the  first  has  demon¬ 
strated  in  previous  works  her  happy  faculty 
for  popularizing  science  in  a  manner  to  ap¬ 
peal  especially  to  young  minds,  without  at  the 
same  time  sacrificing  scientific  accuracy  and 
method.  Nothing  better  of  its  kind  has  ever 
been  produced  than  the  "  Fairy-Land  of 
Science."  The  present  volume  is  the  natural 
sequel  to  a  former  volume  entitled  "  Life  and 
her  Children,"  which  treated  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life.  The  progress  of  the 
higher  animals,  constituting  one  great  family 
of  vertebrates,  is  here  traced  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  shown  how  the  different  forms  as 
fish,  reptile,  bird,  and  four  footed  beast  have 
arisen  one  after  another  and  taken  possession 
of  the  land,  the  water  and  the  air  ;  how  in  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  some  of  those  have  been  left  be¬ 
hind  forever  in  the  race  for  life,  while  others 
maintaining  the  struggle  for  existence,  have 
pressed  forward  far  beyond  all  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  animal  life ;  and  how  finally  man, 
the  last  and  greatest  "  winner  in  life's  race,” 
appears  among  these  higher  animals,  subdu¬ 
ing  or  destroying  them  and  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  dominion.  Nothing  can  be  so 
interesting  as  natural  history  when  written  in 
the  charming  style  of  this  book.  The  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  have  the  special  merit  of  illus¬ 
trating,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Morwood's  book  lacks  somewhat  in 
freshness  and  permanent  interest,  but  forms  a 
pleasant  companion  volume  to  the  preceding. 
He  describes  in  a  clear  and  familiar  style  the 
structure  and  habits  of  many  of  our  more  com¬ 
mon  animals,  introducing  numerous  amusing 
and  useful  anecdotes  and  curious  facts,  gleaned 
largely  from  personal  experience.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  kind  of  special  pleader  in  behalf 
of  these  brute  companions  of  ours,  who  exhibit 
toward  each  other  "  fidelity,  love,  affection, 
and  other  pleasing  characteristics'"  even  as 
men  do,  and  who  deserve  more  considerate 
treatment  than  we  are  accustomed  to  give 
them.  Much  that  is  interesting  is  said  about 
bees,  frogs,  moles,  cats,  goats,  barn  fowls, 
flies, and  spiders,  nature's  *'  spinners  and  weav¬ 
ers,"  and  even  something  good  is  found  to  say 
about  rats.  Several  chapters  upon  birds,  the 
singers  in  "  nature's  great  cathe  Iral,”  give  op- 
{lonunity  for  pleasing  quotations  from  the 


poets,  and  in  connection  with  dogs  and  parrots 
the  author  touches  upon  the  question  of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties  of  animals.  He 
shows  that  they  possess  the  power  of  language 
and  reason,  and  that  if  this  power  differ  from 
that  of  human  beings,  it  is  merely  a  difference 
of  name. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism.  Chosen 
by  J.  Brander  Matthews.  New  York : 

Char  Us  Sfribnsr's  Sons. 

The  editor  of  this  pleasant  collection,  in  a 
prefatory  note,  describes  his  plan  and  pur¬ 
pose  as  an  attempt  "  to  gather  together  the 
patriotic  poems  of  America,  those  which  de¬ 
pict  feelings  as  well  as  those  which  describe 
actions,  since  these  latter  are  as  indicative  of  the 
time.  It  is  a  collection,  for  the  most  part,  of 
old  favorites,  for  Americans  have  been  quick 
to  take  to  heart  a  stirring  telling  of  a  daring 
and  noble  deed  ;  but  these  may  be  found  to 
have  gained  freshness  by  a  grouping  in  order." 
The  poems  are  arranged  chronologically,  so 
far  as  possible,  thus  presenting  a  connected 
history  of  American  patriotism  as  told  by  the 
p>oets.  Breaks  occasionally  occur  in  the  story, 
"  chiefly  because  there  are  fit  incidents  for 
song  which  no  poet  has  fitly  sung  as  yet.”  The 
volume  contains  fifty-seven  poems,  represent¬ 
ing  forty  authors.  It  opens  with  Emerson's 
Centennial  Boston  Ode,  and  appropriately 
closes  with  the  concluding  portion  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “  Building  of  the  Ship."  With  few 
exceptions  the  poems  are  printed  entire,  and 
with  scrupulous  regard  to  accuracy.  Brief  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  are  annexed  to  many  of  the 
poems,  which  are  often  very  helpful.  The 
collection  is,  indeed,  in  every  respect  admir¬ 
ably  selected  and  arranged,  and  forms  a  most 
charming  book.  The  most  cursory  glance  at 
these  favorites,  as  here  presented  collectively, 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  one  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  pride  in  America's  patriotic  achievements, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  her  achievement  in 
song.  The  extent  and  excellence  of  this  pa¬ 
triotic  poetry  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  read¬ 
ers.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  nation 
could  make  a  more  creditable  showing  in  this 
department  of  poetry. 

Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

A  Critical  History  of  Operations  in  Virginia, 

Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Com¬ 
mencement  to  the  Close  of  the  War.  By 

William  Swinton.  New  York  :  CharUs  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons. 

In  reissuing  this  important  work  in  a  revised 
form  the  author  and  publishers  have  conferred 
a  genuine  favor  upon  the  public.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  valuable  contemporary 
record  of  the  war  that  we  possess,  and  its 
practical  disappearance  from  the  book-stores 
for  the  space,  of  some  ten  years  rendered  the 
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necessity  of  a  repnblicalion  almost  imperative. 
It  was  first  published  in  1866,  when  the  author 
was  frhsh  from  the  bloody  fields  which  he 
described.  Though  written  with  the  smoke  of 
battle  still  lingering  in  his  nostrils,  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  his  descriptions  and  the  general  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  judgments  have  endured  the 
test  of  subsequent  investigation  and  criticism, 
and  but  few  modifications  of  the  original  text 
have  been  necessary,  The  broad  scope  of  the 
work  may  be  indicated  in  a  few  lines  from  the 
opening  chapter:  “  I  design  in  this  volume  to 
record,  as  far  as  may  now  be  done,  what  that 
army  did  and  suffered  in  ten  campaigns  and 
two-score  battles,  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
I’ennsylvania.  This  history,  if  adequately 
made,  must  be  the  history  also  of  much  the 
larger  part  of  that  gigantic  war  that,  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  secession  of  eleven  states  from  the 
Federal  Union,  ended,  after  four  years,  in  the 
establishment  of  that  Union  on  alasting  basis.” 
The  volume  is  furnished  with  over  twenty 
maps,  drawn  with  the  utmost  care,  and  is  also 
embellished  with  five  beautifully  executed  steel 
portraits.  The  book  is  in  every  way  a  worthy 
memorial  of  the  noble  achievements  of  the 
Grand  Army. 

American  Men  of  Letters.  James  Feni- 
MORE  Cooper.  By  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury, 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  College,  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  <5r*  Co. 

It  was  the  dying  request  of  Cooper  that  no 
authorized  account  of  his  life  should  be  pub¬ 
lished,  and  this  injunction  has  been  scrupu¬ 
lously  and  piously  obeyed  by  bis  family.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  during  all  these  years  almost  the 
only  available  record  of  the  great  author’s  life 
and  work  has  been  the  brief  memorial  ora¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Bryant.  The  material  upon  which 
the  biographer  must  depend  is  found  scattered 
through  the  dusty  files  of  innumerable  papers 
and  magazines,  extending  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Under  these  circumsunces  the  task 
of  preparing  an  adequate  biography  of  Cooper 
was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  but  it  could 
not  have  been  committed  to  better  hands.  In¬ 
deed,  although  deprived  of  that  assisUnce 
which  is  so  necessary  to  biographical  writing, 
according  to  present  sundards,  namely,  the 
information  drawn  directly  from  family,  rel. 
stives,  private  papers,  and  intimate  corres¬ 
pondence.  Professor  Lounsbury  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  presenting  not  only  an  excellent,  but  even 
an  ideal  biography.  The  peculiar  difficulties 
were  such  as  could  be  overcome  only  by  a 
scholar  trained  in  methods  of  scientific  accura¬ 
cy.  The  simple  labor  of  gleaning  the  material 
from  the  periodical  literature  of  two  continents 
is  of  itself  something  appalling  to  contemplate, 
esf>ecially  when  we  consider  that  the  few  grains 


of  truth  were  in  almost  every  case  to  be  sifted 
from  a  vast  mass  of  contradiction,  perversion, 
and  slander.  Cooper’s  unfortunate  habit  of 
parading  the  innermost  secrets  of  his  mind  be¬ 
fore  the  public  upon  the  slightest  invitation, 
and  his  long  and  bitter  controversies,  in  which 
he  won  only  a  succession  of  Cadmian  victories, 
were  prolific  sources  of  material  for  the  feeders 
of  the  public  press.  Out  of  the  tangle  of  news¬ 
paper  rubbish  and  popular  scandal  Professor 
Lounsbury  has  drawn  the  thread  of  the  great 
novelist’s  life  with  remarkable  skill.  His  in¬ 
defatigable  industry,  his  judicial  fairness,  and 
his  critical  acumen  deserve  unqualified  praise. 
Add  to  these  a  pleasing  and  forceful  literary 
style  and  we  have  just  the  combination  of  qual¬ 
ities  needed  for  this  particular  work,  a  com¬ 
bination,  moreover,  that  is  not  too  often  found 
among  the  professional  makers  of  biographies. 
A  vein  of  delicate,  unobtrusive  humor  also 
runs  through  the  narrative,  adding  '.frequently 
a  delightful  piquancy.  In  short.  Professor 
Lounsbury ’s  book  is  in  every  respect  a  most 
admirable  piece  of  literary  work. 

Many  of  the  facts  here  presented  are  of  course 
entirely  new  to  the  present  generation  of  read¬ 
ers.  and  many  more  that  were  only  half  known 
before  will  have  all  the  interest  of  novelty. 
Not  the  least  strange  fact  about  the  career  of 
Cooper  was  the  accident  that  made  him  an 
author.  He  had  lived  to  be  thirty  years  old 
without  the  thought  of  authorship.  In  the  quiet 
of  his  home  at  Angevine  he  was  one  day  read¬ 
ing  an  English  novel  which  did  not  please 
him,  and,  suddenly  throwing  down  the  book, 
he  said  to  his  wife,  “  I  believe  I  could  write  a 
better  story  myself.”  Challenged  to  make 
good  his  boast,  and  constantly  encouraged  by 
his  wife,  he  soon  completed  his  first  novel, 
entitled  “  Precaution.”  This  attracted  but 
little  attention,  but  was  soon  followed  by  the 
*'  Spy,”  which  was  a  pronounced  success,  and 
two  years  later  appeared  “The  Pioneer,” 
tbe  first  of  the  famous  “  Leather-Stocking 
Talcs.”  The  first  half  day’s  sale  of  this  work 
was  three  thousand  five  hundred  copies.  The 
success  of  these  early  stories  was  simply  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  has  only  a  single  parallel  in 
literary  history.  “  It  is  hard  to  credit,”  says 
the  biographer,  “  the  accounts  that  are  given 
on  unimpeachable  testimony.”  In  1833  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse  wrote  ;  “In  every  city  of  Europe 
I  have  visited  the  works  of  Cooper  were  con¬ 
spicuously  placed  in  the  windows  of  ex’ery 
book-shop.  They  are  published  as  soon  as  he 
produces  them  in  thirty -four  different  places  in 
Europe.  They  have  been  seen  by  American 
travellers  in  the  languages  of  Turkey  and  Per¬ 
sia,  in  Constantinople,  in  Egypt,  at  Jerusalem, 
at  Ispahan.”  The  account  of  the  period  of  this 
literary  success  reads  like  a  chapter  from  the 
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romances  themselves,  but  equal  interest  will  be 
found  in  the  description  of  Cooper's  residence 
abroad,  and  of  his  intense  patriotism,  or  rather 
Americanism,  which  developed  itself  rapidly 
while  in  contact  with  foreigners.  His  love  of 
country  was  an  absorbing  passion.  “  It  en¬ 
tered  into  the  very  deepest  feelings  of  his 
heart.  Even  in  the  storm  of  calumny  which 
fell  upon  him  in  his  later  years,  if  the  flame  of 
his  patriotism  seemed  at  times  to  die  away, 
any  little  circumstance  was  sure  to  revive  it  at 
once.”  Professor  Lounsbury’s  final  chapter 
is  a  fine  critical  summary  of  Cooper’s  literary 
and  personal  character.  Its  judgments  are 
carefully  drawn,  and  will  probably  undergo  but 
very  little  modification.  A  few  lines  upon  the 
moral  tone  of  Cooper’s  words  must  be  quoted 
for  their' peculiar  appropriateness  at  the  present 
lime.  '•  Whatever  else  we  may  say  of  his 
writings,  their  influence  is  always  a  healthy 
influence.  Narrow  and  prejudiced  he  some* 
times  was  in  his  opinions  ;  but  he  hated  what¬ 
ever  was  mean  and  low  in  character.  It  is 
with  beautiful  things  and  witik  noble  things 
that  he  teaches  us  to  sympathize.  Here  are 
no  incitements  to  passion,  no  prurient  sugges¬ 
tions  of  sensual  delights.  The  air  which 
breathes  through  all  his  fictions  is  as  pure  as 
that  which  sweeps  the  streets  of  his  mountain 
home.  It  is  as  healthy  as  nature  itself.  To 
read  one  of  his  best  works  after  many  of  the 
novels  of  the  day,  is  like  passing  from  the 
heated  and  stiffling  atmosphere  of  crowded 
rooms  to  the  purity,  the  freedom,  and  the 
boundlessness  of  the  forest.” 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Brahmin.  A  Didactic 

Poem.  Translated  from  the  German  of 

Friedrich  RUckert  by  Charles  T.  Brooks. 

Books  I-VI.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mr.  Brooks  informs  us  that  he  has  already 
made  a  complete  translation  of  RUckert’s 
original  poem,  consisting  of  twenty  books. 
Encouraged  by  the  popularity  of  the  “Light 
of  Asia,”  and  the  awakened  interest  in  the 
poesy  and  philosophy  of  the  “  Morning-land,” 
he  has  given  to  the  public  the  first  six  books 
of  his  translation,  expressing  the  hope  that 
they  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  whole.  We  cannot  but  wish  him  the 
success  which  his  indefatigable  energy,  as  well 
as  the  real  beauties  of  the  poem  deserve,  but 
as  to  the  public  desire  for  the  rest  of  his  work 
we  can  only  predict  disappointment  of  his 
hopes.  The  qualities  which  constitute  its 
charm  for  many  readers  do  not  appeal  to  the 
popular  taste.  The  author  was  unquestionably 
“one  who  by  his  long  and  deep  study  and 
sympathy  caught  the  spirit  of  oriental  thought 
and  the  style  of  oriental  expression,”  and  he 
has  poured  forth  in  this  poem  much  of  the 


world  wisdom  which  he  has  been  for  years 
“  storing  up  in  his  large  heart,  and  evolving 
out  of  his  creative  soul.”  But  moral  and 
philosophical  reflectiveness  necessarily  be¬ 
comes  uninteresting  when  continued  through 
innumerable  verses,  with  no  narrative,  no 
movement,  no  connection  of  verses  whatever 
except  by  means  of  the  numbering  of  the 
stanzas.  The  poem  is  a  collection  of  brief 
fables,  epigrams,  and  apothegms,  wrought  out 
in  graceful  measures.  Many  of  them  are 
genuine  pearls  of  thought,  soul-lifting  senti¬ 
ments,  and  many  more  are  commonplace  sen¬ 
tences  with  only  the  merit  of  metrical  har¬ 
mony.  Open  the  book  at  random,  however, 
and  something  sweet  and  beautiful  will  be 
found,  and  it  is  in  this  manner,  in  moments  of 
calm  thoughtfulness,  that  the  Brahmin’s  wis¬ 
dom  will  be  appreciated. 

Studies  in  Philosophy,  Ancient  and 

Modern.  By  W.  L.  Courtney.  London: 

Rivingtens. 

The  table  of  contents  to  Mr.  Courtney’s  vol¬ 
ume  is  of  most  attractive  character.  Studies 
of  Idealism  as  it  appears  in  Parmenides  and 
in  Berkeley,  of  Ethics  as  in  Epicurus  and  in 
the  most  recent  sociological  science,  of  the 
Kantian  system  in  its  historical  form  and  in  its 
significance  for  present  thinking,  of  the  new¬ 
est  ideas  in  Psychology  and  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  philosophy  of  religion,  have  inter¬ 
est  on  their  surface  suflScient  to  secure  atten¬ 
tion  fora  work  in  which  they  are  presented. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Courtney’s 
volume  bears  out  the  promise  of  its  contents. 
He  has  not  done  justice  either  to  his  subjects 
or  to  himself,  and  one  cannot  but  regard  his 
work  with  a  strong  feeling  of  disappointment. 
The  substance  of  most  of  the  essays  is  very 
thin  and  unsatisfying,  while  in  many  cases  the 
treatment  is  of  so  rudimentary  a  character  as 
to  suggest  the  reflection  that  the  writei  was 
hardly  in  a  position,  relatively  to  his  subject, 
to  warrant  him  in  conveying  the  records  of  his 
work  to  an  outside  public.  In  particular  does 
this  reflection  suggest  itself  in  respect  to  the 
essays  on  the  Kantian  system  which  make  up 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume.  These 
essays  are  very  discouraging.  For  the  point 
of  view  of  the  writer,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  general  nature  of  his  criticisms,  would 
seem  to  be  a  modified  Kantianism.  Yet  the 
remarks  on  Kant’s  doctrine  of  cause,  on  the 
historical  genesis  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
and  on  the  supposed  contradictions  between 
the  results  of  the  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  Kantian  ethics  are  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  one  can  hardly  suppose  Mr.  Courtney 
to  be  thoroughly  master  of  the  work  he  iscrit- 
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icising.  Even  though  the  difficulties  of  the 
Kantian  system  lay  exactly  where  Mr.  Court¬ 
ney  has  placed  them — and  these  difficulties 
seem  to  Mr.  Courtney  the  very  central  problem 
for  present  philosophy — yet  his  treatment  is 
too  meagre,  and  in  some  respects  based  on  too 
slight  know^dge,  to  have  any  high  value 
placed  upon  it  as  a  contribution  toward  their 
solution.  We  regret  to  be  able  to  find  so  little 
satisfaction  in  these  essays  ;  but  it  is  even  more 
matter  of  regret,  both  on  account  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  Mr.  Courtney  is  doubtless  warm¬ 
ly  interested  and  for  his  own  reputation,  that 
he  should  have  permitted  work  to  leave  his 
hands  in  an  imperfect  and  unfinished  form. — 
Academy. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America 

FROM  THE  Discovery  of  the  Continent. 

By  George  Bancroft.  The  Author’s  Last 

Revision.  Vol.  I.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 

ton  ^  Co. 

It  is  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  the  book  world  when  a  new  revised  edition 
appears  of  such  a  work  as  Bancroft’s  History 
of  the  United  States.  A  peculiar  interest  at¬ 
taches  to  the  event  in  the  present  case.  Mr. 
Bancroft  is  now  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  words  “  author’ s  last  revision  ’’ 
are  appropriately  placed  upon  the  title-page  of 
this  edition.  The  final  verdict  upon  the  value 
of  this  great  work  has  also  probably  been  pass¬ 
ed,  and  its  place  in  American  historical  liter¬ 
ature  permanently  fixed.  The  storms  of  criti¬ 
cism,  from  which  the  author  has  not  failed  to 
profit  ill  many  points,  have  passed  away,  and 
the  work  has  secured  for  itself  a  high  rank 
among  the  masterpieces  of  its  kind.  The  work 
of  the  author  in  the  present  revision  has  been 
mainly  that  of  rewriting  certain  portions  in 
order  to  embody  the  results  of  the  latest  re¬ 
searches  and  I  he  fruits  of  his  own  long  and 
mature  experience.  Occasional  descriptive 
passages,  originally  too  highly  colored,  have 
been  toned  down,  and  frequent  verbal  changes 
have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  greater  force 
and  clearness  in  the  narrative.  The  plan  of 
the  publishers  in  presenting  this  edition  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  liberal  one.  The  original  octavo  edi¬ 
tion  of  twelve  volumes  is  to  be  reduced  to  six, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  price.  The 
type  is  necessarily  smaller,  but  is  still  large, 
and  the  printing  is  beautifully  executed.  In¬ 
deed,  in  general  mechanical  excellence  the 
edition  will  not  be  in  any  way  inferior  to  the 
the  original  one,  and  will  be  in  every  respect 
a  worthy  form  in  which  to  preserve  the  great 
historian’s  life  work.  The  present  volume 
covers  the  period  of  colonization,  extending 
from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  English 
revolution  of  1688. 
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Madame  di  Novikoff  is  engaged  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  biography  of  the  late  General  Skobeleff. 

The  great  edition  of  Keats  upon  which  Mr. 
Buxton  Forman  has  been  engaged  for  so  many 
years  is  now  at  last  passing  through  the  press. 

Prince  Krapotkine  has  prepared  for  an 
early  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  “  Russian  Prisons,”  with  the  interior  of 
which  he  is  familiar. 

Mr.  a.  J.  Duffield,  who  has  recently  vis¬ 
ited  the  scenes  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  his  companions, will  publish  short¬ 
ly  “  American  Days  :  the  Romance  of  a  Lost 
Kingdom.” 

An  association  has  been  formed  for  carrying 
out  on  a  larger  scale  in  England  the  same 
scheme  of  tuition  by  correspondence,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  which  in  Scotland  was  de¬ 
scribed  recently  in  Good  Words. 

A  HOT  discussion  is  going  on  among  the  Par- 
sis  at  Bombay  with  reference  to  admitting 
proselytes  without  the  ceremony  of  baretknum, 
or  purification  by  cow’s  urine.  The  leader  of 
the  reformers  is  the  learned  Dastur  Jamaspji. 

Mr.  George  Grierson,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  and  Dr.  Hoernle,  of  the  Bengal  Edu¬ 
cational  Department,  are  about  to  publish  a 
dictionary  of  the  Behari  language.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  Behari  as  an  independent  language 
has  for  some  time  past  been  officially  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  government  of  Bengal. 

Mf-ssrs.  Griffith  &  Farran  will  publish 
immediately  “  A  Wonderful  Ghost  Story  ;  or, 
Mr.  H. ’sown  Narrative,”  reprinted  from  All 
the  Year  Round,  with  hitherto  unpublished  let¬ 
ters  from  the  late  Charles  Dickens  respecting 
it.  Mr.  Heaphy’s  remarkable  expeiiences  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  when  they  were 
first  related. 

The  December  number  of  the  Vyeslnik 
Evrop'y  (Messenger  of  Europe)  contains  a  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  pen  of  M.  Tourgu^nief,  en¬ 
titled  “Verses  in  Prose.”  It  consists,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Novoe  Vremya,  of  a  series  of  sketches 
composed  during  the  author’s  recent  illness  at 
Bougival,  and  reflects  some  of  his  personal 
surroundings  during  the  last  six  years. 

Dr.  Smiles  has  in  the  press  a  biography  of 
the  veteran  engineer  and  inventor,  Mr.  James 
Nasmyth,  whose  steam  hammer  has  done  so 
much  solid  work  in  the  world,  as  to  justify  the 
adoption  by  its  inventor  of  the  motto  Non  arte 
sed  matte.  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  varied  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  an  astronomer,  an  artist,  and  an 
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arcbzologist  give  promise  of  a  volume  of  un¬ 
usual  interest,  while  his  personal  reminiscences 
extend  over  a  large  part  of  the  present  century. 
M.  Paul  Rajon  has  etched  for  the  book  one  of 
his  best  portraits,  after  a_  painting  by  Mr. 
George  Reid,  R.  S.  A. 

Dx.  Ff.rrier  is  preparing  for  the  press  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  work  on  “  The 
Functions  of  the  Brain,”  which  will  embody 
many  new  observations  and  experiments  by 
the  author,  as  well  as  a  critical  examination  of 
the  various  experimental  and  pathological  in¬ 
vestigations  of  recent  years  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  localization  of  cerebral  func¬ 
tions. 

It  is  generally  affirmed  that  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  first  came  to  England  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  Palmer’s  printing  office  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Natute, 
and,  in  fact,  Franklin  himself  asserts  as  much  ; 
but  Mr.  Solly  proves,  in  an  article  which  will 
appear  in  the  December  number  of  the  Bibli¬ 
ographer,  that  it  was  the  third  edition,  published 
in  1735,  after  the  author’s  death,  upon  which 
Franklin  worked. 

An  important  discovery  has  just  been  made 
by  two  German  travellers.  Dr.  Sester  and  Dr. 
Buchstein.  On  a  lofty  cliff  of  the  Nimrud 
Dagh,  between  Malatiyeh  and  Samsat,  where 
the  Euphrates  forces  its  way  through  the 
Taurus,  they  have  found  colossal  blocks  of 
stone  covered  with  Hittite  sculptures  and  in¬ 
scriptions.  The  mountain  rises  in  terraces  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  it  is  upon  these 
terraces  that  the  new  monuments  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  They  are  stated  to  be  in  good  pres¬ 
ervation  ;  and,  like  the  sculptures  of  Boghaz 
Keni,  to  represent  the  deities  of  the  Hittite 
race.  The  locality  in  which  they  are  found 
once  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Koma- 
gene,  the  Kummukh  of  the  Assyrian  in¬ 
scriptions. 

An  article  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  by 
Herr  Otto  Hausner,  member  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsath,  upon  the  present  condition  of 
Polish  literature  gives  some  curious  figures. 
During  the  five  years  ending  with  1881,  the 
total  number  of  works  of  belles-lettres  published 
in  the  Polish  language  was  296 — namely,  193 
in  Poland,  80  in  Galicia,  and  24  elsewhere, 
chiefly  in  Posen.  Now,  the  aggregate  number 
of  Polish-speaking  people  is  a  little  over  thir¬ 
teen  millions,  which  gives  one  book  to  every 
3000,  which  is  exactly  the  same  proportion 
as  in  Sweden.  In  Russia  the  proportion  is  one 
to  10,000 ;  in  Germany,  one  to  2800  ;  in  Italy, 
one  to  2200  ;  in  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Nor¬ 
way,  one  to  1900  ;  in  England,  one  to  1800  ; 
in  France  one  to  1600. 
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The  Constellations.— Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
Jr.,  has  reprinted  from  Atchceologia  (vol. 
xlvii.)  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries  in  March  1881  upon  “A 
German  Astronomicu-asirological  MS.  and 
the  Origin  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.”  The 
substance  of  the  paper  he  has  since  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  his  “Law  of  Kosmic  Order  ;  ”  but  we  here 
have  the  quaint  illustrations  of  the  fifteenth 
century  very  skilfully  reproduced.  Mr. 
Brown  has  now  satisfied  himself  that  the 
group  of  seven  human  figures  do  represent  the 
Pleiades,  and  not  the  days  of  the  week,  as  he 
had  at  one  time  thought.  It  is  curious  to  find 
the  representations  of  signs  thus  passing  the 
familiar  number  of  48  or  49.  Pliny  says  that 
in  his  time  the  constellations  were  fifty-two  in 
number. 

The  Siamese. — Mr.  Carl  Bock,  the  Swedish 
traveller,  whose  explorations  in  Borneo  have 
been  brought  before  the  public  in  book-form, 
has  recently  returned  from  an  adventurous 
trip  into  Siam,  and  has  visited  many  districts 
where  no  European  has  previously  penetrated. 
In  spite  of  the  cordial  protection  offered  by  the 
king,  and  His  Majesty’s  command  that  Mr. 
Bock  should  carry  the  royal  standard  of  Siam, 
the  white-elephant  flag,  the  traveller  met  with 
great  opposition  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  inhabitants  were  not  impressed  with 
a  sight  of  the  white  elephant  flag,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  idea  of  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  such  a  national  emblem.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  showed  their  dislike  to  Mr.  Bock’s 
progress  by  destroying  a  large  portion  of  the 
natural-history  collections  which  he  had 
accumulated. 

Science  and  Suicide. — With  regard  to  the 
recent  sad  suicide  of  a  girl  by  leaping  from  one 
of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  Dr.  Bronardeli’s 
expressed  view  that  asphyxiation  in  the  rapid 
fall  may  have  been  the  cause  of  death  has  given 
rise  to  some  correspondence  in  La  Nature.  M. 
Bontemps  points  out  that  the  depth  of  fall  hav¬ 
ing  been  about  66  meters, the  velocity  acquired 
in  the  lime  (less  than  four  seconds)  cannot 
have  been  so  great  as  that  sometimes  attained 
on  railways — e.  g.,  33  meters  per  second  on  the 
line  between  Chalons  and  Paris,  where  the  ef¬ 
fect  should  be  the  same  ;  yet  we  never  hear  of 
asphyxiation  of  engine-drivers  and  stokers. 
He  considers  it  desirable  that  the  idea  in  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  exploded,  as  unhappy  persons 
may  be  led  to  choose  suicide  by  fall  from  a 
height,  under  the  notion  that  they  will  die  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  ground.  Again,  M.  Gossin 
mentions  that  a  few  years  ago,  a  man  threw 
himself  from  the  top  of  the  Column  of  July  and 
fell  on  an  awning  which  sheltered  workmen  at 
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the  pedestal ;  he  suffered  only  a  few  slight  con¬ 
tusions.  M.  Remy  says  he  has  often  seen  an 
Englishman  leap  from  a  height  of  31  meteis 
(say  103  feet)  into  a  deep  river ;  and  he  was 
shown  in  1852,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  by  mis¬ 
sionaries,  a  native  who  had  fallen  from  a  veri¬ 
fied  height  of  more  than  300  meters  (say  1000 
feet).  His  fall  was  broken  near  the  end  by  a 
growth  of  ferns,  etc.,  and  he  had  only  a  few 
aounds.  Asked  as  to  his  sensations  in  falling, 
he  said  he  only  felt  daxzled. — Nature. 

Cholera  Removed  by  a  Hurricane. — A 
remarkable  instance  of  the  beneficial  influence 
of  tropical  storms  has  just  occurred  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands.  The  population  of  Manila  was 
l>eing  decimated  by  cholera,  when,  at  the  end 
of  October,  a  tremendous  hurricane  swept 
over  the  island,  almost  entirely  destroying  the 
town.  In  less  than  an  hour  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  storm  not  a  single  native 
house  was  left  standing.  But  the  remarkable 
fact  is  that  on  the  following  day  not  a  single 
case  of  cholera  occurred,  and  not  one  has  been 
reported  in  the  island  since.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  tropical  storms  as  terrible 
scourges  ;  but  the  good  they  do  in  purifying 
the  atmosphere  and  dissipating  disease  and 
disease-germs  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
all  the  damage  to  property  which  they  occa¬ 
sion. — Colonies  and  India. 

Dr.  Siemens  on  the  Future  of  Elec¬ 
tric  Lighting. — Last  week  the  introductory 
address  of  the  session  was  delivered  at  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  C.  W.  Sie¬ 
mens,  and  his  remarks  were  principally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  relative  economy  and  advantages 
of  electric  and  gas  lighting.  The  dynamo  ma¬ 
chine  will,  when  conditions  are  favorable, 
transform  ninety  per  cent  of  the  motive  force 
into  electricity,  and  the  apparatus  itself  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  but  little  depreciation,  except  that  when 
currents  of  high  potential  are  used,  the  copper 
wire  slowly  becomes  brittle.  One  fourth  of  a 
square  mile  appears  to  be  the  largest  area 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  and  economically 
lighted  from  one  centre.  Take,  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  the  proposed  lighting  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  which  would  require  no  less  than  a  mo¬ 
tive  force  of  33,220  horse-power,  to  drive  the 
necessary  dynamo  machines ;  and  if  even 
these  were  installed  in  a  central  position,  the 
copper  conductors  would  have  to  be  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  maintenance 
of  each  i6<andle  incandescent  light  might  be 
expected  to  cost  about  21s.  qid.,  against  a  cost 
of  29s.  fur  the  same  light  as  produced  by  gas ; 
but  this  estimate  appears  to  make  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  leakage  and  loss  of  electricity,  and 
such  incidental  expenses  as  collection  of 
rates  ;  while  the  gas  estimate  is  founded  on  a 


clear  selling  price  of  the  gas.  If  the  cost  of 
the  gas  were  estimated  on  the  same  lines  as 
Dr.  Siemens  adopted  for  his  electrical  esti¬ 
mate,  the  29s.  would  be  reduced  to  between 
14s.  and  i6s.  Dr.  Siemens  deprecated  the 
prevalent  system  of  rash  electrical  speculation, 
and  paid  a  just  tribute  to  Professor  Pacinotti, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  so-called  Gramme-ring. 
— Public  Opinion. 

Insect  Hibernation. — Miss  Ormerod’s  lect¬ 
ure,  given  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,on  “  The  Effects  of  Weather  on  In¬ 
sect  Life,”  contained  some  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  relating  to  hibernation.  The  lecturer 
pointed  out  that  this  phenomenon  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  condition  from  the  mere  effect  of  cold, 
and  assumed  a  constitutional  influence,  under 
which,  at  a  certain  season,  insects  instinc¬ 
tively  prepared  a  shelter  for  themselves.  This 
shelter  was  specially  selected  under  leaves  or 
stones  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  prepared  a 
cell  to  protect  their  bodies,  while  they  passed 
into  a  motionless  state,  with  functions  de¬ 
creasing  in  power  with  increase  of  cold. 
Though  frozen  so  hard  that  they  could  be 
broken  across  like  dried  sticks,  many  kinds 
of  caterpillars  were  not  injured  by  the  cold 
so  long  as  they  were  protected  in  the  shel¬ 
ters  which  they  had  selected  or  made  for 
themselves.  The  remedy  for  getting  rid  of 
such  pesLs  was  for  farmers  to  cultivate  their 
land  in  the  autumn^  so  as  to  throw  out  and 
expose  the  creatures  to  the  frost,  thaw,  and 
wet  which  followed.  The  egg-laying  places— 
rank  grasses  and  weeds — should  be  destroyed  ; 
and  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  lim 
ing  and  the  use  of  chemical  manures  are  im- 
porunt  factors  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
insect  pests. 

Peat-Mould  for  Dressing  Wounds. — The 
phrase  ”  Recommended  by  the  faculty,”  has 
been  long  a  favorite  one  with  clever  advertis¬ 
ers.  who  know  well  that  the  majority  of  per¬ 
sons  look  upon  doctors  as  magicians  and  their 
drugs  as  infallible.  Indeed,  the  superstition 
natural  to  man  may  be  said  to  show  itself  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  modern  belief  in  drugs ;  hence 
the  success  of  any  patent  medicine  which  is 
sufficiently  well  advertised.  Rut  beyond  ordi¬ 
nary  drugs,  there  area  number  of  well-known 
remedies  for  various  complaints,  which,  under 
the  care  of  garrulous  old  nurses  and  others, 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  frequently  employed ;  but 
which  are  neither  recognized  nor  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  faculty.  An  instance  in  point  is  af¬ 
forded  by  a  means  of  dressing  wounds  which 
has  been  successfully  practised  by  Dr.  Neu- 
berg.  T  wo  years  ago,  a  laborer  presented  him¬ 
self  who  had  sustained,  some  days  previously 
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a  compound  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  fore¬ 
arm.  A  comrade  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
had  surrounded  the  limb  with  a  thick  paste  of 
peat-mould.  Dr.  Neuberg,  on  examining  the 
wound,  found  that  it  was  healing  beautifully, 
and  without  suppuration.  The  limb  was  then 
better  fixed,  redressed,  and  the  man  made  a 
good  recovery.  The  doctor  was  then  led  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  properties  of  this  peat-mould, 
which  doubtless  had  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  patient's  rapid  recovery.  He  found  it  to 
be,  as  is  well  known  of  it  in  peaty  districts,  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  to  take  up  nine  times 
its  own  weight  of  water.  Its  soft  nature  allows 
it  to  be  placed  in  bags  in  required  positions  on 
the  body,  and  it  has  the  further  advanuge  of 
being  cheap.  This  peat-mould,  the  virtues  of 
which  have  thus  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a 
laboring-man  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  useful 
agent  in  dressing  wounds. — Chambers'!  Jour- 
nai. 

MISCELLANY. 

Children’s  Books. — “There  is  no  harm,” 
said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  but,  on  the  contrary, 
benefit,  in  presenting  a  child  with  ideas  beyond 
his  easy  and  immediate  comprehension.  The 
difficulties  offered — if  not  too  great  or  too  fre¬ 
quent — stimulate  curiosity  and  encourage  ex¬ 
ertion."  We  are  so  constituted  that,  even  at 
the  maturest  state  of  our  minds — when  length 
of  experience  has  rendered  the  feeling  of  dis¬ 
appointment  one  almost  unjustifiable  in  our 
eyes — we  find  the  sense  of  interest  in  a  given 
object  and  feeling  for  its  beauty  to  precede,  far 
more  than  to  follow,  its  comprehensions ;  or, 
it  were  better  said,  the  belief  of  fully  compre¬ 
hending.  But  with  children,  who  live  only  in 
anticipation,  this  is  more  conspicuously  the 
case  ;  in  point  of  fact,  they  delight  most  in 
what  they  do  not  comprehend.'  Those,  there¬ 
fore,  who  insist  on  keeping  the  sense  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  rigidly  back  till  that  of  comprehension 
has  been  forcibly  urged  forward — who  stipulate 
that  the  one  shall  not  be  indulged  until  the 
other  has  been  appeased— are  in  reality  but  re¬ 
tarding  what  they  most  affect  to  promote  ;  only 
producing  a  prostration,  and  not  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mental  powers.  In  short,  a  child 
thus  circumstanced  is  only  submitting  his  un¬ 
derstanding,  not  exerting  it— a  very  deplorable 
exchange.  Of  course  the  quality  of  such  works 
varies  with  the  writer,  although  the  principle 
of  neutrality  remains  the  same  ;  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  frothy  liveliness  of  dialogue  is  ex¬ 
hibited  which  might  perhaps  amuse  an  older 
generation,  but  is  thrown  away  upon  children. 
At  least  their  notions  of  smartness  and  reppar- 
tee  are  limited.  They  like  the  jingle  of  words 
which  compose  a  pun,  but  the  point  is  utterly 


lost  on  them.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  since 
all  wit  and  irony  derive  their  point  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  cannot  exist 
in  children,  or  is  sure  to  disgust  if  it  does.  A 
practical  joke  is,  therefore,  the  only  form  of 
wit  which  they  understand  and  always  like, 
but  in  an  abstract  way.  The  fable-book  is 
their  only  Joe  Miller,  and  that  as  much  for  the 
marvellousness  as  the  humor  of  its  contents. 
They  can  see  fun  in  the  connection  of  human 
speech  and  ideas  with  the  nose  of  the  fox  or 
the  I'll!  of  the  raven,  while  the  far-fetched  wit 
of  a  fellow-child  will  strike  them  as  great  non¬ 
sense.  Children  are  sharp  casuists  as  to  what 
is  put  into  a  child's  mouth.  They  detect  in¬ 
tuitively  what  is  absurd,  or  what  is  unnatural  ; 
and  could  we  see  into  their  hearts,  we  should 
find  a  secret  contempt  for,*  or  grudge  against, 
the  little  pedantic  spokesmen  whose  perora¬ 
tions  form  the  greater  part  of  such  volumes. 
Under  the  best  circumstances  we  doubt 
whether  children  who  are  beyond  mere  boy¬ 
hood  enjoy  the  histories  and  pictures  of  their 
own  "life  and  times’’  as  much  as  their  elders 
suppose.  For  us  these  scenes  of  childhood, 
described  as  some  of  our  modem  writers  can 
describe — for  us  these  scenes  have  an  ineffable 
charm  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  we  stand 
in  a  directly  contrary  position  to  their  ostensi¬ 
ble  readers.  We  look  fondly  back  to  child¬ 
hood— they  ardently  forward  to  maturity  ;  we 
magnify  the  happiness  of  the  past — they  only 
that  which  is  to  come.  For  them  men  and 
women  are  gods  and  goddesses;  and  no  de¬ 
scription  of  the  paradise  they  now  occupy  in¬ 
terests  them  half  as  much  as  a  peep  into  the 
Olympus  which  they  hope  one  day  to  climb. 
The  real  secret  of  a  child’s  book  consists  not 
merely  in  its  being  less  dry  and  less  difficult, 
but  more  rich  in  interest,  more  true  to  nature, 
more  exquisite  in  art,  more  abundant  in  every 
quality  that  replies  to  childhood’s  keener  and 
fresher  perceptions.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
best  of  juvenile  reading  will  be  found  in 
libraries  belonging  to  their  elders,  while  the 
best  of  juvenile  writing  will  no  longer  fail  to 
delight  those  who  are  no  longer  children. — 
Quarterly  Review. 

Cold  Drinks  in  Cold  Weather. — There 
is  a  practice  against  which  many  persons,  and 
particularly  public  speakers,  need  to  be  put 
on  their  guard — namely,  drinking  cold  watery 
beverages  in  cold  weather.  The  body  becomes 
heated  with  the  excitement  and  physical  and 
mental  exertion  of  addressing  crowded  assem¬ 
blies.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  desire, 
under  such  conditions,  a  draught  of  some  cold 
beverage.  Now  it  happens  that  cold  drinks  are 
depressing  in  their  influence,  and  the  result  of 
taking  such  draughts  when  performing  more 
than  common  feats  of  strength  and  endurance. 
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particul&rly  in  middle-age  and  advanced  life, 
is  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  nerve  centres  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should 
be  in  exceptionally  good  working  order,  so 
that  they  may  retain  the  vitality  necessary  to 
meet  unusual  need.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  physiological  effect  of  iced  poutions  taken 
hastily  when  putting  forth  special  strength  and 
making  a  peculiarly  large  demand  on  the  vital 
force  of  the  nervous  system,  is  either  not  un¬ 
derstood  or  is  forgotten.  For  the  sake  of  the 
many  xealous  statesmen  and  politicians  who  do 
not  seem  to  have  given  the  need  of  special  pre¬ 
cautions  in  this  particular  a  single  thought,  it 
is  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  worst  illnesses 
may,  and  do,  proceed  apparently  from  insig¬ 
nificant  causes.  This  is  one  of  the  petty  causes 
which  may  give  rise  to  sad  results. — Lancet, 

Axe  Mushrooms  Poisonous?— The  deaths 
which  are  frequently  reported  from  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  supposed  edible  fungi  render  this 
question  an  important  one.  Professor  Ponfick, 
of  Breslau,  has  lately  made  experiments  on  the 
common  mushroom,  and  the  practical  results 
obtained  are  interesting  and  valuable.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  all  common  mushrooms  are  poison¬ 
ous — a  fact  not  sufficiently  understood — but 
cooking  deprives  them  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  of  their  poisonous  qualities.  The  repeat¬ 
ed  washing  with  cold  water  which  they  usually 
undergo  to  clean  them  takes  away  a  portion  of 
the  poison,  and  boiling  does  the  rest  ;  but  the 
water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled  is  highly 
poisonous,  and  should  always  be  carefully  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Experiments  which  Professor  Pon¬ 
fick  made  on  dogs  showed  that  if  a  dog  ate  its 
own  weight  of  raw  mushrooms  it  fell  sick,  but 
recovered  ;  if  it  ate  one  and  a  half  per  cent  the 
poison  had  a  more  violent  but  not  fatal  effect, 
and  if  it  ate  2  per  cent  it  was  inevitably  fatal. 
The  water  in  which  mushrooms  had  been 
boiled  was  far  more  poisonous  than  the  raw 
mushrooms  ;  while  the  mushrooms  thus  boiled 
could  be  taken  without  hurt  to  the  amount  of 
lo  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dog's  body. 
Washing  with  cold  water  does  not  remove  all 
the  poison,  so  that  mushrooms  thus  prepared 
were  poisonous  when  taken  in  large  quantities. 
Dried  mushrooms  are  still  dangerous  for  from 
12  to  20  days,  and  also  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  boiled.  They  require  to  be  dried  for 
at  least  a  whole  month,  and  are  really  only  safe 
after  four  months’  drying.  These  are  impor¬ 
tant  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Earth-Worms  in  New  Zealand. — The 
following  interesting  observations  form  part 
of  a  communication  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Urqu- 
hart,  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Zealand  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Science,  and  appear  in  the  September 
number  of  that  periodical.  In  October  1875, 


Februar)-,  1883. 

I  dug  a  trench  on  some  newly-cleared  land 
— a  raised  beach  at  Manukau  Harbor.  The 
section  then  showed  about  4^  inches  of  black 
mould  and  a  horizontal  layer,  i  inch  thick, 
of  burnt  clay,  wood-ashes,  small  stones,  and 
pumice  lying  on  a  brownish  green  arenaceous 
clay.  The  vegetation  cleared  was  the  growth 
of  some  thirty  years.  A  portion  of  the  land 
was  left  undisturbed.  Measurements  again 
taken  a  few  days  ago  gave  an  average  depth  of 
li  inches  of  turf,  sf  inches  of  black  mould,  and 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  layer 
of  ash.  An  angular  block  of  Trachyte— abwt 
twenty-five  pounds  in  weight — placed  in  May 
1875,  had  sunk  1  inch,  allowing  for  the  turf. 
As  the  results  of  some  accurate  calculations,  as 
to  the  number  of  worms  per  acre,  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart  gives  results  so  considerably  higher  than 
Henson’s,  that  he  would  have  hesitated  to  pub¬ 
lish  them,  were  he  not  in  a  position  to  prove 
them.  Henson,  it  will  be  remembered  by  the 
readers  of  Darwin  on  “  Vegetable  Mould,” 
calculates  that  there  are  $3,767  worms  per 
acre  in  garden  mould,  and  above  half  that  num¬ 
ber  in  corn-fields.  Mr.  Urquhart’s  estimates, 
founded  on  digging  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
as  well  as  by  a  large  number  of  testa  on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  fields,  some  that  were  under 
pasture  for  over  sixteen  years,  gave  from  four 
to  twenty-six  earth-worms  per  each  square  foot. 
The  alluvial  flats,  slopes,  and  richer  portions 
of  the  upper  lands  would  average  eight  to  the 
square  foot  or  say  348,480  per  acre.  In  the  un¬ 
cultivated  fern  lands  worms  are  scarce.  In 
New  Zealand  worms  not  only  leave  their  bur¬ 
rows,  but  climb  up  trees  in  search  of  food;  this 
chiefly  in  the  night  time,  though  often  until  a 
late  hour  on  damp  warm  mornings. 

MOSES  IN  THE  BULRUSHES. 

(Smifected  kjr  the  picture  by  Paul  Delurtckt.) 

BV  KATB  TAVLOa. 

Adrift  upoB  the  wavet,  fair  child. 

How  seemed  the  earth  to  thee  1 

The  rushes  bowed,  the  heavens  smiled.^ 

Thou  wert  so  fair  to  see  ! 

Thy  timid  sister  took  her  stand — 

Hidden  from  mortal  tight — 

And  shaded  with  her  sun-browned  hand 
Her  eyes  of  orient  tight. 

The  rushes  rustled  in  the  wind, 

The  waves  were  cool  to  see — 

The  Princess  came ;  her  looks  were  kind. 

Sweet  child,  thus  finding  thee. 

Thy  mother,  with  firm  faith  divine. 

Had  left  thee  to  Hit  care 

Who  makes  the  gloriout  tun  to  shine, 

The  broad  earth  green  and  fair. 

Would  ter  could  learn  from  faith  to  firm 
To  cast  our  care  on  Him  ! 

Then  fewer  hearts  despair  would  learn. 

And  fewer  eyes  be  dim. 


There  is  an  apparent  discrepan 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


THE  FUR  TRADE. 

The  (ur  trade,  like  the  railroads  and  the  oil 
business,  seems  largely  an  industry  of  monopo¬ 
lies.  A  local  authority  asserts  that  the  greater 
portion  of  all  the  furs  worn  by  the  civilized 
world  have  to  go  through  the  hands  of  the 
English  Baronet  Sir  C.  M.  Lampson,  who  has 
been  styled  the  ‘*  Grand  Mogul  of  Furs.”  The 
values  of  furs  fluctuate  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  with  the  movement  of  the  London 
market,  where  great  sales  are  held  quarterly. 
The  prices  then  obtained  rule  as  the  standard 
throughout  the  world.  Sealskins  are  now  as 
in  the  past  the  leading  article  in  the  trade.  The 
animals  are  caught  in  Siberia,  Alaska,  Brit¬ 
ish  America,  and  the  United  States,  but  the 
skins  are  nearly  all  obtained  by  dealers  through 
the  before  mentioned  English  Baronet  All 
the  prominent  fur  merchants  in  the  world  are 
represented  at  his  mart  in  London  in  January, 
May,  July,  and  October,  and  compete  in  these 
auctions  for  the  purchase  of  skins.  It  is  said 
that  another  great  corporation  has  practically 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  famous  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  which  was,  in  olden  times,  the 
head  of  the  trade.  Little  by  little  its  supremacy 
is  reported  to  have  slipped  away,  and  the  new 
rival  company,  which  holds  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  seal  fisher¬ 
ies  of  Alaska,  sold  87,000  skins  in  London  last 
year.  The  October  sale  in  London  fixed  the 
sealskin  prices  lower  than  at  the  previous  sale, 
and  Alaska  skins  were  sold  20  per  cent  cheap¬ 
er  than  last  March.  Sea-otter  fur,  like  the 
sealskin,  is  very  highly  prized  by  furriers,  and 
a  single  skin  has  been  sold  as  high  as  $300. 
The  average  wholesale  price,  however,  ranges 
between  $40  and  $80.  America  furnishes  great 
quantities  of  the  muskrat  skins,  some  of  the 
best  of  which  are  secured  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  city.  Fur  traders  say  that  the 
once  popular  mink  and  marten  skins  have  gone 
decidedly  out  of  fashion,  while  the  fur  of  the 
red  and  gray  fox  has  become  correspondingly 
popular. 

The  Production  of  Antiquities. — There 
are  thousands  of  persons  abroad  in  the  land 
looking  for  avenues  of  escape  for  their  money, 
and  an  army  of  handy  workmen  with  wares  to 
sell  to  do  what  they  can  to  make  such  out¬ 
lets  numerous  and  easy.  It  is  an  old  story 


that  antique  furniture,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  old,  dated  from  any  desired  landmark 
in  history,  is  turned  out  every  year  in  great 
abundance  by  those  who  are  skilled  in  the 
business.  Old  clocks,  old  dressers,  old  bed¬ 
steads,  and  old  anything,  even  if  made  yester¬ 
day,  have  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  many  per¬ 
sons  satisfied  with  antiquity  in  appearance. 
Worm-eaten  furniture  is  now  one  of  the  rages. 
This  furniture  is  easily  produced  with  the  aid 
of  bird-shot,  which  is  fired  into  it.  Old  houses 
torn  down  furnish  worm-eaten  timber  of  which 
the  set  of  furniture  used  by  Philip  of  Spain 
was  made.  France  produces  old  Roman  and 
Sevres  ware  by  the  carload.  Limoges  enamels 
are  plenty.  The  new  ones  (nearly  all  are  new) 
are  buried  in  moist  earth  a  month  and  then 
dated  back  300  or  400  years,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  customer.  He  can  be  suited  as  to 
age.  The  famous  ware  of  Henry  II. ’s  time 
is  produced  the  year  round.  Treated  with 
fluorhydric  acid  it  becomes  painfully  old  in  a 
short  time.  A  vase  worth  20s.  has  been  known 
to  advance  to  £300  with  the  aid  of  ten  cents 
worth  of  acid.  In  Berlin,  pottery  used  by  the 
Romans — all  the  Caesars — can  be  had  by  the 
crate. 

Interesting  Discovery. — At  the  point 
where  the  River  Euphrates  bursts  through  the 
Taurus  range  an  important  archaeological  dis¬ 
covery  has  been  recently  made  by  a  Bavarian 
gentleman.  In  a  wild,  romantic  district  he 
found  a  line  of  megaiithic  monuments  averag¬ 
ing  between  16  and  18  metres  in  height, 
bearing  inscriptions  and  in  a  quite  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.  Herr  Lester,  the  dis¬ 
coverer’s  name,  has  no  doubt  that  they  formed 
part  of  some  great  national  sanctuary,  dating 
back  some  3000  years  or  more.  It  is  known 
that  there  formerly  existed  at  this  place  a 
necropolis  of  the  old  Commagene  Kings,  so 
that  it  is  argued  that  it  seems  reasonable  to 
attribute  these  colossal  monuments  to  th 
ancient  people,  the  hereditary  foes  of 
Assyrians. 

Silk-worm  Industry.  —  A  crop  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  silk  worm  eggs,  worth  a 
thousand  dollars,  was  gathered  in  April  and 
May  from  a  four  years’  orchard  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  white  mulberry  plants,  by  Mr.  Farnach, 
his  daughter,  and  a  laborer  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 
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A  Knabe  in  the  White  House. — There 
was  seen  recently  at  Messrs.  Knabe  &  Co.’s 
factory  a  maKnihcent  concert  grand,  just  fin¬ 
ished  by  them  for  the  presidential  mansion. 
President  Arthur,  who  is  a  thorough  connois¬ 
seur  ot  music,  in  selecting  a  piano  for  the 
White  House,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Knabe 
Piano  as  his  preference,  and  ordered  accord¬ 
ingly  the  instrument  referred  to.  It  is  a  con¬ 
cert  grand  of  beautiful  finish  in  a  richly  carved 
rosewood  case,  and  of  superb  tone  and  ac¬ 
tion — an  instrument  worthy  in  every  respect 
of  the  place  it  is  to  occupy.  It  was  shipped 
to  its  destination. 

Edmund  Yates. — In  an  interesting  two-col¬ 
umn  letter  on  the  London  World,  published  in 
the  Tribune  recently,  it  is  with  entire  accuracy 
said  that  “  probably  no  man  in  the  history  of 
English  journalism  has  enjoyed  such  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  position  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
World  has  conquered  by  sheer  ability  and  per¬ 
severance.  The  latter  word  is  used  advisedly, 
for  never  did  man  work  more  diligently  to 
achieve  success  than  Mr.  Yates.  Married  early, 
with  four  children  to  bring  up  on  the  salarj' 
of  a  clerk  in  the  Post-oflice,  he  began  at  once, 
like  many  government  employees  here,  to  look 
on  literary  work  as  a  kind  of  help  to  his  salary, 
and  when  quite  a  youth  produced  a  dramatic 
notice  and  a  copy  of  verses  for  a  guinea,  after 
the  scale  of  remuneration  not  uncommon  in 
London  thirty  odd  years  ago.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  he  became  one  of  the  most  active  of 
*  Mr.  Dickens's  men,’  then  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Daily  News,  and  subsequently  developed  into 
a  brilliant  novelist,  ‘  Land  at  Last  ’  and  ‘  Black 
Sheep '  being  conspicuously  successful.  After, 
ward,  in  Paris,  in  connection  with  the  late 
Grenville  Murray,  the  World  was  determined 
upon,  and  the  two,  putting  up  announc¬ 

ed  it  ’  in  the  most  impudent  prospectus  ever 
written.’  It  is  great  fun  to  talk  over  these 
things  now  with  Mr.  Yates,  who,  quite  ad¬ 
mitting  the  impudence  of  many  of  bis  crude 
efforts,  will  yet  wink  his  eye  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  G.  A.  Sala,  and  observe,  ’You  must 
beat  the  drum,  or  nobody  will  come  to  the 
show.’  ”  The  letter  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  principal  writers  on  the  World,  who  are 
among  the  cleverest  men  in  England.  The 
World  is  now  one  of  the  institutions  of 
Great  Briuin.  It  is  read  by  more  intelligent 
people  than  any  paper  in  Europe,  and  is 
oftener  quoted  than  any  other  journal,  be¬ 
cause  from  beginning  to  end,  week  after  week, 
it'  is  thoroughly  original  and  entertaining, 
and  furnishes  that  which  everybody  likes  to 
read.  Mr  Yates  deserves  the  brilliant  success 
he  has  so  ably  and  indefatigably  won. 


Copyright  on  Popular  Plays.  —  Mr. 
Bartley  Campbell  has  been  very  successful, 
pecuniarily,  with  his  plays,  mainly  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  good  business  man,  and 
personally  manages  the  performing  of  them. 
Mark  Twain  is  said  to  have  realized  some 
$100,000  from  the  sunny  Colonel  Sellers. 
Bronson  Howard  derives  a  handsome  income 
from  royalties  and  percentages  on  his  plays. 
Usually  the  royalty  is  $25  for  each  perform¬ 
ance.  For  his  new  play.  Young  Mrs.  Win- 
throp,  just  brought  out  successfuly  at  the  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Theatre,  Mr.  Howard  has  received 
$3000  in  cash,  with  a  contingency  on  future 
receipts.  The  limit  of  this  contingency  is 
$12,000,  to  be  paid  in  instalments  of  $3000 
for  every  ^80  nights.  Mr.  Howard  retains 
the  right  for  England.  Mr.  Hart  Jackson, 
who  adapted  the  Two  Orphans  for  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  is  reported  to  have  received 
$75,000  in  royalties  for  that  play.  Joaquin 
Miller  received  a  large  income  from  The 
Danites.  But  the  dramatist  who  has  received 
the  largest  revenue  from  his  plays,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  is  Mr  Buucicault. 

B.abbling  Women. — A  law  of  Virginia 
passed  in  the  year  i66a  reads  as  follows  : 

“  Whereas,  many  babbling  Women  slander 
and  scandalize  their  Neighbors,  for  which  their 
poor  Husbands  are  often  involved  in  charge¬ 
able  and  vexatious  Suits  and  cast  in  great 
Damages:  Be  it  enacted.  That  in  Actions  of 
Slander  occasioned  by  the  Wife,  after  Judg¬ 
ment  passed  for  the  Damages,  the  Woman 
shall  be  punished  by  Ducking  ;  and  if  the 
Slander  be  so  enormous  as  to  be  adjudged  at 
greater  Damages  than  Five  Hundred  Pounds 
of  Tobacco,  then  the  Woman  to  suffer  a  duck¬ 
ing  for  each  Five  Hundred  Pounds  of 
Tobacco  adjudged  against  her  Husband  if  he 
refuses  to  pay  the  Tobacco." 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Boys  in  the  Mountains  and  on  the  Plains.  By 
William  H.  Rideino.  New  York  :  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  6*  Co.  Large  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  345. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Heart  of  Steel.  By  Christian  Reed.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  <5r*  Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp. 
543.  Price,  $1.25. 

Uncle  Gabt  Tueher ;  or.  Song  and  Sentiment 
in  the  Quarters.  By  J.  A.  Macon.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  :  7.  B.  Lippineott  ^  Co.  i2mo, 
cloth,  pp.  181.  Price.  $1.25. 

A  Whimsifal  Wooing.  By  Anton  Giulio 
Barrili.  New  York  :  Wm.  S.  Gottsherger. 
pp.  88.  Price,  25  cents. 
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BRAIIV  AlHD  ly^BRVi:  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  restora.  the  energy  let  bj  NerToasnee.  or  Indigetftion ;  relieves  lusitude  and  Nenrmlgi.  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tir^  by  worry,  exdtement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  disssMs  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  ffivet  vitalUy  to  the  ineujfleunt  boMy  or  mentcU  grotiih  of  ehUdren,  pmentt  fretfulneu,  and 
yivet  miet,  rest,  and  deep.  It  givee  a  better  diepoeUion  to  infante  and  children,  as  it  promotee 
good  Health  to  brain  and  body. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Oerm.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  600,000  packagea  Wr  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  ^  A  666  Sixth  Avenoe,  New  York. 


Imperial  Cards,  1  Ceneral  Inilei  to  the  Eclectic  Mapzine, 


N  DOLURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARt,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rockwood  fives  pemmal 
attsntlue  lo  the  posinK  of  aiUvrs 
fTnm  S  to  4  o'clock  dailr 


From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  discount),  cloth,  •8. 
Pnrehasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Baroor,  Maine. 
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NO.  409  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

M3.000  Accident  Insnranoe.  (SS  Weeklf  Indemnity.  Membentiip  Fee,  $4.  Annnnl  Cost  about  9  It>i 
which  is  abont  ona-tbird  the  ra  te  charred  by  stock  comMnb  s,  W rite  for  (Circular  and 
Applies  ion  Itbinks.  Kuropean  Pennits. 

r  C.  B.  PEET  (of  Rogers,  Peat  k  Co.).  PresIdaBt.  J.  It.  PITCHKB,  Kaeratmry. 

t‘  GOLD  MEDAL,  FAKIB,  1878. 

Biittfck 

Warranted  aheolutely  pnro 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exeesa  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  <As  etrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therafora  tar  more  aaonoml. 
eal.  It  U  dellcioua,  noarlshing, 
•treagthcnlng,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  InvaUds  as 
well  as  for  parsons  in  health. 

Said  ky  Graeari  avarywhaiSs 


Wei  De  Meyer'S 

(UTARRH 

CURE 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’s  Catarrh  Cura  is  an  abeo- 
Inte  Cure  for  this  terrible  and  loathsome  disease. 
CaMS  which  have  reflated  other  remedies  for 
five  and  twenty  years,  have  yielded  to  this 
treatment  in  a  few  weeka. 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’e  Catarrh  Cure  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  Mail  or  Express  at  onr  expenae  on 
receipt  of  Sl.OO  for  One  Package  or  SS.OO 
for  Six  Paokaces,  also  sold  by  Dinggiata. 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’a  “Illoatrated  Treatise** 
on  the  canses,  cooseqnences  and  core  of  Ca¬ 
tarrhal  dlaeasee,  will  be  mailed  free  on  your 
request. 

D.  B.  Dxwxt  k  Co.,  18S  Pulton  St..  N.  T. 


¥.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorcliester,  laa. 


EVERY  WRITER  AND  READER  SHOULD  SEND 
50  CENTS  FOR 

Handy-Book  of  Synonymes 

or  WORDS  IN  OINSBAL  USB. 

RS,«00  VTOBDS. 

Invslnsble  to  all  letter-writers  and  thoee  who  desiro  ta 
expresa  themselves  correctly. 

Addrem  X.  S.  FXLTOM,  Publisher, 

9S  Bond  at..  Hem  Terk. 
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MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY, 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  FEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  conUln 
tog  ink  for  Mverol  dmyt’  writing.  C«n  b«  cnrriod  In 
the  pocket  Alweye  ready  for  nee.  A  Inznry  to  peraraa 
who  care  to  preeenre  their  Individuality  In  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

ISO  Breadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-Liat.  Onr  Oooda  are  aold  by  flmt^laaa 
daalera. 


STSRLIirO  SHYER  COMimnOV  SETS,  ETC. 


a  ESTABLISHED  IMS. 

lEPBOTEO  PIKLD,  EAEIHE.  OPERk 
AHD  TOUBISrS  OLIKSRS. 
Spoctacleeand  Eye-Qlaaaea.  Artificial  Hniaaa 
^ea.  U.  WALINITEIN.  OpUcUn,  41  Dnloa 
nare,  N.  T.  Catalogue*  mailed  by  encloaing  atamp* 
Higheat  award*  from  all  the  Worid’a  ExhibTtkNta. 


iKTAiiZD  BBOXtnnirG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  , 


FOB  SALE  CHEAP. 


•er  home.  Samplea  worth  $S 

ree.  Addreee 

SrateoM  A  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


in  numbers,  from  1888  to  1860,  incInsiTo,  in 
oompleta  order.  Above  can  be  bound  in  any 
style  wanted.  Address 

PUBLISHER  OF  “ECLECTIC,” 

9S  Bond  Street,  ATew  York. 


a  week  in  yoar  own  toarn.  Term*  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Adareea 

H  H»i.i  wrr  A  Co  .  Portland  Malm 


Looking 
\G lasses 


Voothardiaaaa*  la  aopeeealent  la  Oia  ao^^ 
tar  aa  Oonettpatloa,  andao  remedy  hae  aee* 
eQuallad  the  oalafacatad  ElXUrYV-WORT  aa  a 
enie.  Whatarar  thaeaoM,  howrrer  obattnata 
theeaaa,  thia  xeaiady  wlU  oraiooma  it. 

Bll  eft  THUdJaWeealiic  oomplalnt 
a  I  ^  CO.  m  very  apt  to  be  oomplloated 
with  eooetlpatiam.  Xldnay-Wart  atrensthens 
the  we^aoad  parte  asd  qulakly  emes  all  kinds 
'of  Ptlaa  even  when  phyatnlane  and  madhdnea 
heeehataefiUlad.  _ 

RHEUMATI8M.K1%K 

I  SZBPtn.  CITU,  aa  it  la  ft>r  ALL  tbapaisful' 
dlBsaaaaof  the  Eldneys,  Litter  and  Bowels. 

It  nliatieie  the  natarn  of  the  aorid  poiacn  that  I 
I  eaa-aa  tha  dreadful  auAelng  whlek  only  tha 
Tletlaai  of  ihenmatlam  eaa  reellia. 

I  THOUSANDS  OP  CASES  ^ 

oftha  wuiet  fbrma  of  thia  terrible  dlereae  have 
baan  QQloklT  relieved,  and  In  a  abort  ttma 

I  FBRPSOTLY  CUBED. 

!  CWlt  eleaeaai,  Streastheea  ead  stvea  Now 

I  IJfU  to  all  tha  Important  oqtana  of  tha  body. 

.  Tha  natuel  action  of  the  Kldneye  la  reatored. 

I  Tha  liver  la  olaanaad  of  all  dlaeaae,  and  tha 
'  Bowela  move  ftealg  and  healthfully. 

\  ant  AetaatdiaMmattmeon  tha  AlilNBTB, 

'  r.rm  Aim  wvnmTJl  ^  SOLD  by  UBtVbISTS. 

[  (1.  UQVmerBBT.  Drreaube  pent  byrnaO. 

I WEIJA,  MCHABPeON  A  OO.,  Burtlnston,yt.  (fT) 


ELECTRIC 

Scouring 


ASK 

YOUR 

QBOCEB 


VILUABLE  WORKS  OF  REFERENCL 


ALLIBOirrS  DimOSART  ef  PBOSE  QUOTATIONS. 
By  8.  Antriif  Alubomb,  LL.D.  With  Indexee.  8vo, 
extra  cloth,  $4.50.  . 

AUilBONEN  DICTIOIIABT  OF  POETICAL  OPOTA. 
tion*.  By  8.  Auarni  ALLisoira,  LL.D.  .Ynth  In- 
dexea.  8to,  extra  doth,  $4.50. 

UPPIHCOTT'H  PKONODNCIHe  QAZKTTRER  OF  THE 
World.  A  complete  Oeosraphical  Dictionary.  Rt- 
eiaad  Edition  of  1880.  HUA  ^tmpUmantorp  ToUtt. 
M80  pages.  Imperial  8vo,  aheep,  $1S 

LIPPINCOrrS  PB0.N0CNtTR4i  BIOQRAPHICAL 
DIctionarv.  Contain!^  Complete  and  Conclea  Bi¬ 
ographical  Sketrhea  of  the  Eminent  Person*  of  all 
Agaa  and  Countiirs.  By  1.  Tnonas,  A  M.,  M.D. 
Imperial  8vo,  sheep,  $10 ;  S  vol*.,  doth,  $S0. 

For  sale  by  B.  B.  FELTON, 

9Z  Bond  Stroet,  ATete  York. 


If  yon  love  Bare  Flowers,  cAdeeaf 
only,  Address  ELLIS  BROTHERS, 
It  will  aaUMitah  and  please.  F H  B  E. 


EcUcHc  Mag<mn$  Advtrtutr. 


A  NOTED  BUT  UNTITUD  WOttAM. 
[rrcRB  tka  Boatoa  OlotaJ 


The  eboTe  ia  a  rood  Hkenea  of  If n.  Lydia  K  Ptal^ 
ham,  of  lornn.  Mam.,  who  abore  all  other  human  belnra 
maybe  truthfully  called  the  “Dear  Friend  of  Woman," 
aeeome  of  her  correepondente  lore  to  call  her.  She 
li  aealooely  devoted  to  her  work,  which  ia  the  outooma 
of  a  Ufe-atody,  and  ia  obliged  to  keep  aU  lady 
aadatanta,  to  help  her  anawertbe  large  oorreapondenoe 
which  dally  ponra  In  upon  her,  each  bearing  tta  ipecial 
burden  of  anllerlng,  or  Joy  at  releaae  ~rom  it.  Her 
Tcgetable  Compound  ia  a  medicine  f<w  good  and  not 
evil  imrpaeaa.  I  have  peraonally  Inveatlgated  it  and 
am  aatiaSed  of  the  truth  of  thla 
On  aeoonnt  of  Ita  proven  merita.  It  la  recommended 
and  preeci'lbed  by  the  beat  phyeidaiia  in  the  country. 
One  aayai  "It  worka  like  a  charm  and  aavea  much 
pain.  Itvriilcara  entirely  the  worat  form  of  falling 
of  the  tttcma,  Laucorrbcaa,  irregular  and  painful 
lIeaatmaUoa,all  Ovarian  Troublea,  Inflammation  and 
Vloeaatlon,  Floodlnga,  all  DiapUcementa  and  the  con- 
aaquent  aptnal  weakneaa,  and  la  eapadally  adapted  to 
the  Change  of  Ufe." 

It  permeatee  every  portion  of  the  ayitem,  and  glrea 
new  life  and  vigor.  It  removee  felntneee,  Batuleiicy, 
naatroya  all  craving  for  atimulanta,  and  relievea  weak- 
ncaa  of  the  atomach.  It  curea  Bloating,  Heedacbet^ 
Kervoua  Proatratlon,  Oeneral  Debility,  Sloeplcaaneat, 
Depreadon  and  Indigection.  That  feeling  of  bearing 
down,  eauatng  pain,  vreigbt  and  backache,  ia  alwaya 
permanently  cured  by  ita  uan  It  will  at  all  tlmre,  and 
under  all  rli  i  iimefaiirni,  act  In  harmony  with  the  taw 
that  govema  the  female  ayatem. 

It  ooaca  only  $1.  per  bottle  or  aiz  for  $&,  and  la  aold  by 
dmggiata  Any  advice  required  aa  to  apodal  caaea,  and 
the  namra  of  many  who  have  been  reatored  to  perfect 
health  by  the  nae  of  the  Tcgetable  Compound,  can  be 
obtained  by  addrrealng  Era.  P.,  with  atamp  for  reply, 
at  her  home  in  Lynn,  Maaa 
Fbr  Kidney  Complaint  of  affhar  aes  thia  compound  ia 
nnanrpaaaed  aa  abundant  tcatlmoniala  abow. 

"Kn,  Plnkham'a liver PiBa,** aaya one vrrtter,  "are 
fhabaaf  in  the  wor.d  for  the  eure  of  Constipation, 
BiUouaneea  and  Torpidity  of  the  liver.  Her  Blood 
Purlller  worka  wonder*  ia  tta  apedal  Una  and  bida  fair 
to  equal  the  Compound  In  ita  popularity. 

AU  must  respect  her  aa  an  Angel  of  Mercy  whoea  aola 
ambition  ia  to  dogood  to  othera, 

Phltedalphia,  Pa.  OU  Mrs.  A.  M.  D. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  PREACHER. 

Memtowa  by  the  meet  Ewsincvat  Clergymen  iw 
Awteirioa  frem  1998  to  1848. 
ooMrniawo 

r40  Volomes  and  over  500  Authon. 

This  work  is  now  out  of  print,  and  only  two  acta  are 
foraale.  Price,  $40.  Addresa 

S.  S.  PELTOK,  28  Bond  Stmt,  Vow  York. 


Tn  BEST  TNIN8  KNOWN 


WASHING^BLEAOHINQ 


IR  HARO  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLO  WATER. 

SAVES  IdiBOR,  TIME  nod  SOAP  AMAZv 
IBOI.T,  and  gives  oniversal  aatisfactlam. 

Mo  family,  rich  or  poor  shonld  be  without  U. 

Sold  by  all  Grocer*.  BEWABEof  ImltaUoim  ' 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PEARLINE  is  tha 
OMI.T  SAFE  labor-saving  compound,  and 
alwaya  bears  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
JAMK4  PTEE,  NEW  VORK. 


ROOKS  on  BUIIDING,  Painting,  DeC' 

^  orating,  etc.  Tor  my  eighty  page  Illuatratad  Cat. 
alogne,  addrem,  enclosing  three  S-cent  stamps, 

WH.  T.  COMSTOCK,  «  Astor  Place,  Kew  Terk. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


“  M  ARGFUERITE  ” 

AXV 

"  OPHELIA  ” 


These  beautiful  engravinm  have  latelj  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Eeleetic  Magazine,  and  have  now 
been  highlj  finished,  and  are  priuted  (India 
proofs  onlj)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  includ¬ 
ing  margin,  16  x  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4; 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  Tliey  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  port¬ 
folio. 

The  anbjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrated 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautiiully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engraved  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  compare  with  them.  We  only 
fnmish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap- 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

Friee,  80  eevUa  eetch,  or  $1  the  pair. 

We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care¬ 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  PubUsher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Ecltatk  Moffoam*  Advartinr. 


SPKCIAL  OFFER! 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

or  THB 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclusiye. 
TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Thb  PablUher  of  the  EChUCTIC  hea  a  limited  nember  of  boand  Tolamea,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jeara  from  1870  to  1880  inclaaiTe,  to  which  he  would  inrite  the  attention  of  public 
and  prirate  libraries,  and  of  the  public  ganeralljr.  These  Tolumes  are  of  the  same  general 
diaracter  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  eenturj,  hare  rendered  the  ECLBCTIC  the 
Amarican  Cyclopssdis  of  foreign  oontempomry  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  Qeneral  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  thej  cover,  of  which  a  reoord  more  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volnmas.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  UBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 


EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENORA  VINOS, 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distae«« 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  milss.  They  are  bound  in  nsat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 


The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  fitrikar  natiet,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  04  per  year  lor  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  03  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  net  of  eleven 
jmurs,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  030. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Pablisher, 

26  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

\ 


EeUctic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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UIDE 


r*r  18M  II  klIrfiBl  Hook  «t  liw  fagM,  >  i;«l«r«4 
PUtM  nf  Flowiri  aid  Vagataklaa,  aad  Man  tkaa 
1000  lllaitraiioai  of  thacholceat  Flowen.  Planta,  aad 
Vcgetablea,  and  DireciioDi  for  growinc.  It  la  haodaoma 
enough  for  the  Centre  Table  or  a  Holiday  Praieat.  Send 
on  yonr  name  and  Poat-offlce  addrem,  a  ith  10  centa,  and 
I  will  aend  you  a  copy,  poetage  paid.  Thii  in  not  a 
quarter  of  ita  coat.  It  la  printed  in  both  Engllah  and 
Oennan.  If  you  afterwarda  order  aeeda  deduct  the  10c. 
Vlek*n  S«eda  nre  the  Beat  la  the  World! 
The  PioRAi.  Goidb  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

Tick*!  flower  aad  Tegetakle  Sardea,  17i  Pagea, 
0  Colored  Plates,  fiOO  Engravings,  for  90  centa  In  paper 
covers ;  ft  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  English. 

Tick's  lllaatraled  loathly  laaaaiao — SS  Pagea,  a 
Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many  fine  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Price,  fl.iSa  year  ;  FiveCopiesor  ri|5.  Specimen 
Numbers  sent  for  10  cents ;  8  trial  copies  for  89  cents. 

JA.llES  VICK,  Kocheater,  N.  T. 


S50 

Forgrowing  3  best  plants. 

CLEMATIS  COCCINEA. 

LadBffi  (Seariet  elematis. )  BOe. 

oachtSforgl.  Bend  for 
catalogue  for  particulars. 

iXr  SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

PanaooH  tbo  best,  iBe. 

EJ|B9  JURAZII 

fOaetus  Dahlia),  3Bo. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

tML.  X\  Best  collection  in  the 
/fmhAv  eonntiTt  tflnitpreininins 
/  K  I  N  Y.  Horticultural  Boei- 
f  /lO  /  oty  thh  FalL  DorBLB 
k/f  IW  (ioimaa  BoKFLowaa 
^\|Vy  (Perennial  rooted'.  9Bc. 
W'^Sr  injiKTa  Bxtl^a.  BKXDO. 
,  T.  H.  Bdlssk,  8sa  a  1Ws*,qasess,  l.t. 


Ij'LUWKK  tlKKDS  Oiven  Away!  A  mixed 
package  (850  kinds),  with  sample  Park's  Flokai. 
M AUASWR,  a  beautifalJ  illustrated  monthly,  all  for 
stamp.  This  Is  a  rare  offer.  Tell  all  your  friends,  and 


ask  them  to  tend  with  yon. 


G.  W.  Park,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


A  WEEK.  $18  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
^  I  Z  Outfit  free.  Address  Truk  ft  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


SEEDS.PLANTS  &  SHRUBS 


LDREDCE 

mrrKMj.uii  iti.iuf.M.  skrgAgmi 


dh  B  B  ■  BK  M  M  Send  one,  two,  three  or  five 
fl  1 1  MV  dollars  for  a  retail  box,  by  ex* 
I  ■  Mm  IW  I  I  W  pres^  of  the  beat  candies  In 
I  W  Wm  I  tbe  World,  put  up  in  handsome 
boxes.  All  strictly  pure.  Soit- 
ahle  for  Presents.  Try  it  once. 


$2.70n»i 


BUiST’saiaiss 

For  fifty -five  years  we  have  been  growers  of  Garden 
Heeds,  and  tbe  name  of  KUIHT  has  become  a  yaaraa- 
las  of  rsKoMKtv.  Our  Bends  stand  unrivalled  for  their 


of  24  choice 

^BMH^B^^BE^PWMBPBB^^Moontaining  Aaisds  firm  Asauty  Towtalo,  (a  perfect  luodel,  early,  UTge 
hB^^^Mami  solid,  aritbont  core),  BuUCt  PrtmUr  Ex'ni  Eartu  Pta,  (earliest 
^^VN^A^^^^^AWafF^^^^^Bever  pr^oc^),  JHrar/  hnryPod  Wax  Btan,  (  ptringlM  ),  firm 

OloSa  Tripoli  and  fftuWhiU  Kina  Onion,  (very  large,  of  mild 
^^^^P^H^N^^M^HB^^^^^WuSVor),iV’m  Ooldan  Parfoationaaid  AppUPlator  R^irk.Buial't  tmvror 
If  Lata  nat  nmrh  and  Drvnt-Hoad  CoMaor,  (finest  and  largest  headlnx 

varieUes  in  the  world).  Early  Jarrap  W.dtonotd  and  Winnipafadt  Cahhnpt. 
eariy  sorts),  firm  Omnaa  Citron  and  Cuban  para,  WalarMalom.Buial'a  Kj 
Kaarly  Had  I>amip  and  EpypiUm  Boat,  Black  Saadad  Blnapaon  and  Early  CtsMav 
Baud  lattnar,  Par/aetion  ITkOs  Spina  Cuamakar,  Mna  Ttx  Olobe  Turnip,  Buiat'a  JVfUNwo/X 
mmd  lhMe»rf  04m,  .¥fimiB4>(A  WkttM  fiolid  C&Urpy  J>mm90r$  Hal/nLorng  Carrot,  and  Kxtrm  Carlrd  Hj^nart 
We jniarantee  theae  aaaartaieata  will  remeh  yaa,  and  that  their  qaallty  will  jalease  yov 
Cl  fltlf  CD  DECnO  choice  collection  of  lO  beautiful  siinimer-blooniing  vanetles,  maurd  on  O'c 
rLUVfCII  OCCUOj  of  SiOr.  Stamps  taken  as  cash.  Buist'sOardkm  Mahuai„s  valuatde  work  of  i 


t. 


J 


HBli! 


I  CURE  FITS! 

WliFti  I  MV  cur«  A  do  iiof  nMfi  ui^rvijr  Co  vtop  lisuoi  lor 
%  tlao  and  tnen  bavo  thorn  rotnrn  af aln,  I  ruean  a  radi¬ 
cal  eoro.  I  hav#  roado  tho  dtooaao  of  FITS,  KPII-KPSY 
or  rALUNUHICKNlSSaliro  loDfttMdr.  1  warrant  IDF 
roMMdv  to  euro  tho  worot  eaooo.  Bocaooo  otboro  bavo 
fallod  M  DO  roaoon  for  not  DOW  rooolvinf  aearo.  Bond  at 
oDoo  fbr  a  troatloo  aod  a  Froo  Boctio  of  mf  InfalUMo 
roinody  Qlvo  BxproDO  and  Foot  Offloa.  It  oooto  /ow 
tor  a  trial,  and  I  wlU  euro  jcm. 

Iddrooo  Dr.  H.  O.  BOOT,  IM  Foori  Sts,  Mow  lock. 


Addrwu  €•  P.  OCNTHKR,  ConfRCttoner, 
78  9Ia4lson  Ctalraao, 


‘S: 
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Eclectic  Magatine  Advertieer, 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.’s  New  Books. 


l<*acf)»llow*a  Krancclln*.  With  IS  inmtra-  : 
tSoni)  bv  K.  O.  C.  Uarlej.  Ublong  folio,  nniqae  bind- 
log.  In  box,  $10. 

T.  B.  Aldiirh**  Pooma.  Holiday  Mttion. 

Printrd  frum  now  electrotype  platee.  lUaetreted  by 
f  the  Bomon  Faint  and  Clay  Ciab.  Limp  cloth,  gilt  top,  i 
or  in  illuminated  flexible  covera,  8eo,  $5 ;  motocco,  or  ' 
tree  calf,  |A. 

Lira  of  Ola  Ball.  By  Rara  C.  Bnll.  With  a  flne  i 
atael  portrait  and  aereraf  illoatrationa.  8to,  $S.80.  \ 

An  llluatratad  Dictionary  of  Worda  uaeA 
In  An  and  Archaeology.  Explaining  terma  ■ 
frequently  oaed  In  Wurka  on  Architectare,  Arroa,  I 
I  Bronzes,  Christian  Art,  Color,  Costume,  Decoration, 
DeTices.  Emblems,  Heraldry,  Lace,  Personal  Orna-  i 
menu.  Pottery,  Painting,  Sculpture,  etc.  By  J.  W. 

I  Mollett.  B.A.  IllnattatM  with  about  TOO  wood  en-  ' 
gravings.  Small  4to,  $5.  . 

J.  Faiilmora  Coopar.  By  T.  R.  Lonnabnry,  I 
Professor  of  Kugllah  in  Yale  College.  Fifth  rolnme  I 
of  "  American  lien  of  Letters."  With  a  flne  steel 
portrait.  lOmo,  gilt  top,  $1.15. 

Tha  Honaa  or  a  merchant  Princa.  A  Norel  ; 
of  Ne«  York.  By  William  Henry  Bishop,  anthor  of 
“Detmola."  18mo,  $1.60.  I 

Monte  Roaa.  Monte  Roes:  The  Epic  of  an  Alp.  | 
By  Starr.  H.  Nichols.  Iflmo,  fl.  ' 

Tha  Hill  of  Stonaa.  and  Other  Poema. 

By  8.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.  Iflmo,  $1. 

Tha  Bodley  (Jrandchlldran,  and  thalr  | 
Journey  lu  HoUantl.  By  Horace  B.  Scudder. 
Unstrated  ornamental  cover.  Small  4to,  $1.S0. 

ThU  it  tkt  initial  vohunt  cf  a  aair  sariaa  qf  Bodies  | 
hook*. 

Tha  Bnsareon  Calendar  far  188S.  Con¬ 
taining  selections  from  Mr.  Emerson's  Writings  tot 
every  day  in  the  year.  Mounted  on  a  card 
Inches),  beautlfally  decorated  in  colors,  $1. 

Tha  l.oncrcllow  Calendar  for  1883.  With 
selections  for  each  day  in  the  year  ttom  Mr.  Lon^el- 
low's  Works.  Mounted  on  a  card  (IflxSH  inches), 
beautifully  ornamanted  in  colors,  $1. 

Mother  Uooaa  lor  Grown  Folha.  By  Mra. 

A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  Aete  and  KnUtrgtd  Kdition.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Augustus  Hoppin,  llmo,  $1.50. 

Doctor  Zay.  A  New  Novel.  By  Elisabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  author  of  “The  Oates  Ajar,"  “  Priends,"  etc. 
Iflmo,  $1.16. 

Poems  or  America.  Edited  by  H.  W'.  Longfellow. 
Holiday  Hdition.  In  three  volumes.  With  about  70 
illustrations.  Iflmo,  $5. 

Through  Siberia.  By  Henry  Lansdell.  IIIns>  ^ 
traied  with  about  80  engraving,  8  route  maiM,  and  a 
photograph  of  the  author,  asw  EdUion.  In  1  vol., 
Svo,  $3. 

liattam  of  Lydia  Marla  Child.  With  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  Introduction  by  John  U.  Whittier,  and  an 
Apitendix  by  Wendell  Phtilips.  With  portrait.  Iflmo, 
$1.60. 

Odditica  Id  Southern  Llfb  and  Character. 

Edited  by  Henry  Watterson.  With  charactenstic 
illustrations  by  W.  L.  Sheppard  and  F.  S.  Church. 
Ittmo,  $1.50.  ' 

Morka  of  E.  P.  Mhlppla.  Atwand  Uniform 
Edtlion.  In  six  volumes,  es^,  $1.50.  The  set,  $9. 
The  Bharabad^GIta.  Translated,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  John  Davies.  8vo,  $8.50. 


Flrat  Prlnelplaa  of  Honachold  Manaac* 
mcnt  and  Cookery.  By  Maria  Parloa,  author 
of  “  Miss  Parloa's  Cook-Book."  A*»  Edition.  Rr 
vised  and  greatly  enlarged.  ISmo,  76  cents. 

Alice  and  Phoebe  Caryia  Poema.  Atw  Homo- 
hold  Edition.  With  two  steel  portraits.  Itmo,  $1; 
half  calf,  $4  ;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $5. 

Brel  Harte'a  Poema.  Attn  HouMhold  Edition, 
With  steel  portrait.  Ittano,  $8  ;  half  calf,  $4  ;  moroc¬ 
co,  or  tree  calf,  $6. 

John  G.  Saxe’a  Poema.  At*e  HommKM  Edi~ 
lion.  Itmo,  $2 ;  half  calf,  $4  ;  morocco,  or  half  calf, 

$S 

In  the  Harbor  t  Ultima  Thnie.  Part  II. 

By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With  steel  por. 
timt.  Iflmo,  $1. 

Bemlnlacenrea  of  Oriel  College  and  of 
the  Oxford  mowement.  By  T.  .Mtizley,  for¬ 
merly  Fellow  of  Oriel,  etc.  t  vols.,  Iflmo,  $3. 

In  the  Saddle.  A  Collection  of  Poems  on  Horse. 

back  Riding.  Iflmo,  limp  cloth,  $1. 

Qnatre  Braa,  Llgny,  and  Waterloo.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1815.  By 
Dorsey  Gardner.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Svo,  $5  ■ 
Bret  Harte’a  Works.  Atw  Edition.  In  live 
volumes,  crown  Svo. 

Vol.  I.  Poetical  Works,  Complete;  and  Two  Men  of 
Bandy  Bar.-  With  an  Introduction  and  a  Portrait  on 
Steel.  $2. 

Vol.  II.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Other 
Stories.  Spanish  and  American  Legends,  etc.  $2. 
Vol.  III.  Talae  of  the  Argonauts,  and  Bastern 
Sketches.  $2 

Vol.  rV.  Gabriel  Conroy.  $2. 

Vol.  V.  Condensed  Novels  and  Stories.  $S. 

Amerlesin  Statesmen.  Edited  by  John  T. 
Morse,  Jr. 

Vol.  I.  John  (Quincy  Adams.  By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
Iflmo,  gilt  top,  $1.26. 

Vol.  II.  Alexander  Hamilton.  By  Henry  Caltot 
Lodge.  Iflmo,  gilt  top,  $1.26. 

Vol.  111.  John  C.  Calhoun.  By  Dr.  H.  von  HoUt. 
Iflmo,  gilt  top,  $1.26. 

VoL  IV.  Andrew  Jackson.  By  Prof.  Wm.  O.  Sum¬ 
ner.  Iflmo,  gilt  top,  $1.86. 

Vol.  V.  John  Randolph.  By  Henry  Adama  Iflmo, 
gilt  top,  f  I J6. 

American  Men  of  Letters. 

VoL  I.  Washington  Irving.  By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  With  portrait.  Iflmo,  $1.86. 

Vol.  II.  Noah  Webster.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

With  portrait.  Iflmo,  $1.86. 

Vol.  III.  Henry  D.  Thorean.  By  Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

Steel  portrait.  Iflmo,  $1.86. 

Vol.  IV.  George  Ripley.  By  Octavina  Brooks 
Fruthingham.  Steel  portrait.  Iflmo,  $1.86. 

Vol.  V-  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  By  Prof.  T.  R. 
Lonnsbury.  Steel  portrait.  Iflmo,  $1.86. 

Nowela  by  BJdrnalJerne  BJbrnaon.  An- 

tborized  Iranslatlon  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson.  Iflmo, 
each,  $1. 

Synnove  Solbakken. 

Arne. 


B|»are  Hours.  Third  Series.  Locke  and  Syden- 
nam,  and  Other  Papers  By  Dr.  John  Brown.  Iflmo, 
$1.50. 

Flip,  and  Fonnd  at  Blaxlng  Star.  Two 

new  Stories  by  Bret  Harte,  "Little  Clastic”  style. 
18mo,  $1. 


A  Happy  Boy. 

Tbs  Fisher  Maiden, 

The  Bridal  March,  and  Other  Stories. 
Captain  Mantana,  and  Other  Storiea. 
Magnbild. 


*•*  For  taU  hy  tdl  bookmllert.  8*nt  by  mail,  pottpaid.  on  rteripl  ofpriet  by  th*  PiMUhert, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &.  CO.,  Boston. 
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tixe:  .  I 

JAKUARY  ATUNTIC 

lacIodM,  among  other  intereating  oonteata 

tho  following  notewortbj  articlea : 

Michael  Angelo  t  A  Drams.  P7 
Hxnrt  Wadsworth  LoHorsLiiOW.  The 
remaining  inatalmenta  of  thia  importan 
dramatic  poem  will  appear  in  the  nombera 
for  Februarj  and  March. 

An  After-breakfast  Talk.  Bj  Outkr 
Wkrdkll  Holmes.  This  maj  be  regarded 
as  a  oontinoation  of  bis  delightful  and  inim¬ 
itable  Breakfast-Table  "  Papers.  1  tW  Dr. 
Bolmrs  will  write  regular!  j  for  the  Atlah- 
Tic  in  1883. 

A  Hummer  Pilgrimage.  Bj  Johh  G. 
Whittier.  One  of  the  moat  characteristic 
and  charming  poems  Mr.  Whittier  ever 
wrote. 

The ‘Ancestral  Footstep:  Outlines 
of  an  English  Romance.  B/  Na- 
THAHiHL  Hawthorne.  The  second  part  of 
a  story  from  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  mss.,  and 
though  not  a  complete  romance,  it  is  pecul* 
iarly  interesting  as  indicating  the  methods 
in  which  Hawthorne  worked ;  and  the 
portions  given  are  in  themselves  complete, 
and  written  with  that  singular  charm  which 
characterises  all  that  Hawthorne  wrote, 
ty  This  will  be  continued  in  the  February 
Atlantic. 

Wagner’s  Parsifal.  By  Charles  Dud- 
let  Warner.  A  picturesque  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  description  of  this  remark¬ 
able  musical  performance. 

An  Apenniiie  Valley.  A  charming 
sketch  of  travel  and  observation,  by  Har¬ 
riet  W.  Preston. 

A  Stranger,  yet  at  Home.  A  powerful 
short  story  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wyman,  whose 
previous  story,  “The  Child  of  the  State,” 
which  appeared  over  the  signature 
8.  A.  L.  B.  M.,  attracted  so  much  attention. 

Chance  Days  in  Oregon.  Description 
and  Observation.  By  H.  H. 


TEiaiMIS: 

$4  a  year,  ia  advance,  po$tag4fim;  85  cents  a  num¬ 
ber.  With  superb  life-else  portrait  of  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  or  Emerson,  I&; 
with  two  portrslu,  $6 ;  with  three,  |7 ;  with  four,  $8 ; 
with  five,  $0 ;  with  all  six,  f  10. 

*•*  RenOUanctt  ihould  As  mods  Ay  money-order, 
drq/t,  or,  regieiertd  lUter  to 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 

Wm  send,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  application, 

i  POHTRilT  GlTiLOCUE 

of  St  their  Publications;  including  Portraits  of  several 
of  their  dlatlnguiahed  Authors,  as  follows : 

Thomae  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
BJornstjerns  BJornson. 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Charles  Dickens. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Bret  Harte. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

William  D.  Howells 
Henry  James,  Jr. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

Owen  Meredith. 

Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Edmund  C.  Stedman. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stows 
Bayard  Taylor. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

John  O.  Whittier.; 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  the  above-named  anth  , 
■OCeHTON,  BirPLlR  A  CO.’S  Catalogue  comprises 
the  works  of  hundredsef  authors  of  similar  distinction. 

Vr  SpeOtal  DeeeripUve  Catatoguee  qf  tMr  Kdueo- 
tionai,  Law,  Medical,  and  Reiigloue  Booke  eent  on  ap- 
Ueation. 


BEAUTY  Ain)  WISDOM  THE  WHOLE 
YEAB  BOUND. 


LONGFELLOW  CALENDAR, 
EMERSON  CALENDAR, 

FOR  18S3. 


'*  lUuetrationa  and  I>oeormUone  are  alike 
admirable,''— If .  T.  Chrietlan  Intelligenoer. 


••  Real  Work*  of  Art,"  tape  the  If,  T.  Xm- 
aminer,  and  other  Good  Critiee. 


PRIJfTBB  IN  TWENTY  COLORS. 

ARTISTIC  HOUSEHOLD  OMNAMENTS. 
BEAUTIFUL  HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 


$1  H3A.CII:. 


*•*  For  tale  by  all  Booktellert.  Sent  by  maU,  poet 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the,ISMithert, 


HOUCHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

AtsnrmD  vr  DurmcviunD  mbmwks  or  fn  kotal  coixtcbs  or  pMYtKiAJtt 

AMD  MIDGBOMt,  LOMDOM. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  eepeeiaUy  for  family  uee 
bf  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supemsion  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  ph^icians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  snojected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conditions  having 
been  stricken  ou^  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellidble  to  all,  bat  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-suds  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases)  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipe  for  the  preparation  of  eveirthing  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

tW'JTkc  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  ievaetly  euperior  in  character 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

{Tettmonn  of  Mn.  Brasset.) 

**  Of  eoarae,  with  fortj  people  on  board  the  jiaht.  we  hsTe  had  nameroua  eases  of  illness 
Incidental  to  hot  climatea,  but  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfnilj  welL  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caosed  ns  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
hat  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  haa  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 

Lnaksster’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  invalnaUc.** — 
Mrs.  B&asset,  author  of  Anund  the  World  in  the  Taeht " tiunbeam” 

Large  8to,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 ;  in  sheep,  $5  ;  in  half  russia,  $5.50. 

OPTLIf  BY  SUBBOBIXrriOnf. 

R  oan  be  had  of  our  agenU,  or  uhere  «ss  home  no  agente  it  viU  be  eupphed  on  appheation  to 
(As  pubkehere. 

For  Circular,  Ter^tory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

B.  B.  BELTON  A  €X>.,  BuMiehere, 

M  M»ne  SSrvet,  JVvw  York. 


Frauds  and  Imitations. 


Thb  ranarkAble  remits  which  bsve  sUended  the  ad-  ! 
minietnUioii  of  Compound  Uxjrfen,  the  new  remedy  for  I 
rhronic  end  towelled  **  Incureble  dirceses,”  art  trUhovl  \ 
a  partUU  in  rntdieol  kittory. 

At  ditpentcre  of  this  new  remedy,  we  here,  after  thir¬ 
teen  yeera  of  cemeat,  nntiriDg,  and  coatly  eflhrt  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  to  thoae  who  need  tta  vitalizing  and  bealth-reator- 
lug  inliaaooea,  aucoeeded  in  retting  ita  claima  on  the  haalt 
of  facta  and  reanlta  of  ao  wide  and  nniveraal  a  charac¬ 
ter— /oeti  m<t  rttulU  oa  rteord,  and  opm  to  tAt  etoteti 
iwraafipafiowa— that  no  room  for  a  qneation  remaina  aa 
to  ita  marvdkm*  actUm  U  rtttoring  Uu  dtoeoMd  to  Health. 

The  rapidly  increaaing  number  of  thoae  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  relief  from  pain  or  been  reetored  to  health  by 
Compound  Oxygen,  reaching  now  to  many  thouaanda, 
acattered  thioughont  the  Whole  country,  ia  having  a 
wide  influence  on  public  aentiment.  There  are  no  argn- 
menta  ao  convincing  aa  well-known  theta.  If  a  man  or 
a  woman,  who  haa  been  anffering  for  yeari  from  an  ex¬ 
hausting  diaoasti  which  no  phyaician  had  been  able  to 
cure,  triea  •  newly  discovered  remedy  and  is  brought 
back  to  health,  the  fact  stands  as  an  nnanawerable  ar- 
;;ament  in  Ihvor  of  that  remedy,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this 
)>articular  edae  Is  concerned.  A  resort  to  the  same  rem¬ 
edy  in  another  case  regarded  as  “  incurable  ’’  and  with 
a  like  result  adds  a  new  and  stronger  argument  in  its 
favor.  Accumulate  similar  results  to  the  number  of 
hundreds  and  tbousands,  and  in  the  widest  range  of 
chronic  and  "  desperate  ”  diseases  and  abandoned  cases, 
and  you  have  a  weight  of  evidence  that  ia  Irresistible. 
On  this  weight  of  indisputable  evidence  we  rest  the 
claima  of  Compound  Oxygen. 

And  now  it  becomes  our  duty  to  warn  the  pub  ie 
!>gainst  frauds  and  imitations.  Hcarcely  any  higher  as¬ 
surance  of  the  value  of  a  useful  discovery  or  invention 
can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  unscmpulons  persons 
attempt  to  deceive  the  public  by  oflbrlng  them  an  article 
to  which  they  give  the  same  name,  and  to  which  they 
attribute  the  aaaae  qualities.  The  intrinsic  value  of  a 
t  hing  becomes  evident  in  the  efforts  to  make  gain  through 
an  imitation  or  counterfeit.  Our  new  TresUment  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  No  sooner  was  ita  great  curative 
value  denionatrated  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  contra¬ 
diction  than  frauds  and  imitations  began  to  appear,  and 
worthless  articles  were  offered  to  the  public  as  the  gen¬ 
uine  Compound  Oxygen. 

In  one  insfance  an  individual  engaged  in  this  disrepu¬ 
table  bnalneee  aetually  pats  forth  the  claim  that  he  was 
employed  by  na  in  a  confldentlal  position  through  which 
be  was  able,  la  a  surreptitious  manner,  to  discover  the 


secret  of  its  manufacture !  And,  with  a  dnlnesa  of  per¬ 
ception  equalled  only  by  his  moral  obliquity,  asks  the 
public  to  credit  his  assertion,  while  at  the  same  time 
claiming  to  possess  the  secret  of  making  Compound  Ox¬ 
ygen  through  the  betrayal  of  confldencr  I  Aa  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  put  faith  in  a  man  who  declares  himself  to  be 
unimstworthy ! 

Bnt  there  ie  not  s  word  of  truth  in  tbit  man's  assertion. 
He  was  never  employed  in  our  laboratory,  and  if  he  had 
been  there  was  no  possible  way  In  which  he  could  dis¬ 
cover  the  substance  used  by  us  to  give  the  new  com¬ 
pound  the  vitalizing  element  and  curative  force  It  con¬ 
tains.  That  is  a  secret  which  we  do  not  communicate 
to  say  one  employed  in  onr  laboratory. 

In  another  case  a  Western  physician  dispensed  an  im¬ 
itation  of  our  Treatment  which  be  called  Compound  Ox- 
ygun,  and  then  took  a  nnmber  of  our  testimonials  and 
reports  of  easee  and  pnblished  them  as  having  been  given 
for  curee  made  by  his  sporions  preparation.  A  threat  to 
pnbltcly  expose  him  caused  him  to  withdraw,  so  far  aa 
we  know,  our  teetimonials,  bnt  he  still  offers  the  public 
his  worthies#  article. 

And,  in  still  another  case,  a  dishonest  imitator  not 
only  used  onr  testimonials,  bnt  actually  took  some  forty 
or  fifty  pages  bodily  from  our  Treatie*  on  Oompoond 
Oxygen,  and  published  them  as  if  written  by  himself  as 
an  exposition  of  the  science  and  theory  on  which  bis 
pretended  cure  was  baaed  I 

In  most  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  onr  ob- 
aervation  the  spurious  substance  la  offered  at  lower 
prices  than  we  a^k  for  the  genuine  article. 

We  have  refrained  up  to  this  time  from  taking  any  no¬ 
tice  of  these  frauds,  bnt  in  ronteqaence  of  repeated 
communications  and  Inquiries  fruaa  those  who  have 
tried  these  imitations  and  found  them  worthless,  we 
deem  it  only  a  common  dnty  to  warn  the  public  against 
them.  ^ 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  meke  it  clear  to  any  one 
that  a  man  who  tries  to  rob  another  of  the  fair  reward 
to  which  any  new  invention  or  discovery  may  entitle 
him,  is  not  a  man  whom  the  public  can  afford  to  trust. 
His  moral  tense  is  perverted— he  has  neither  tme  honor 
nor  honesty,  and  will  cheat  and  deceive  those  who  tmst 
him  whenever  he  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  do  so. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Compound  Oxygen 
i«  only  manufactured  in  PhiladelpMa,  at  1109  and  1111 
Oirard  Street,  by  Dr*.  Starkey  A  Paltn.  Any  sub¬ 
stance  made  elsewhere  and  called  Compound  Oxygen  is 
epurtou*  and  tcorthUee,  and  thoee  toko  buy  it  Hmply 
\  throw  away  their  money,  at  they  will  in  the  end  diecorer. 


Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Uxygen  is  sen/  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  discovery, 
nature,  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results  which  have 
so  far  attended  its  use. 

Alm>  sent  free,  ^'Health  and  Life,”  a  quarterly  record  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatnkent,  in  which  will  be  found,  as  reported  by  patients  themselves  and  ofin  roR  vkri- 
riCATiON,  more  reutarkahle  rttulU  in  a  single  period  of  three  months  than  all  the  tnedieal  journals 
of  the  United  States  ean  show  in  a  year. 

Dkpository  on  Pacivic  Coast. — H.  £.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
furiiia,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  CoasL 


(1.  K.  MTAUKEY,  A.M..M.D. 
G.  B.  PALBN,  Ph.B.,M.a 


DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

1109  Ill  nil  Oiml  8t.(iM.ci«iiiiaiiitio,FllllI.,  Fl, 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

?or  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  XUustration. 

Beautifallj  engraved  on  Steel,  having  api)eared  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine  during  paat 
jeara,  and  embradng  portraits  of  nearly  etsry  distinguished  man  of  the  past  and  present  century. 
Oar  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING^ 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  M^Ievtod  from  our  lUt,  will  give  eomc  idea  of  the.  r  ope  and  variety. 


PORTRAITS. 

ABKAHAM  LIVCOLII. 
HO&ACE  OEEELEY. 
WILLIAM  C.  BSTAMT. 
WILLIAM  M.  EYABTS. 
H.  W.  LONSFELLOW. 
BATAED  TATLOB. 

J.  0.  WHITTIEB. 
PETEB  COOPEB. 

CHAS.  O’COBOB. 

CHA8.  DICKENS. 

JOHN  BBIOHT. 
BICHABD  COBDEN. 
ALFBED  TEHBTSON. 
MATTHEW  ABBOLD. 
THOMAS  CABLTLB. 
HZBBEBT  SPENCEB. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

COBOBESS  OF  VIEBBA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUBKEB  HILL. 

BAPOLEOB  IB  PBISOB. 

SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT  ABD  FBIEBDS. 
WASHINGTON  IBVIBO  ABD  FBIEBDS. 
LITEBABT  FABTY  AT  SIB  J.  BEYBOLDS. 
VAH  DYKE  PABTIBG  FBOM  BUBEBS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLOBEBTINE  POETS. 

WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAB  FBOM  HOME. 

BESTBICE  DE  CEBCI. 

BUBIAL  OF  THE  BIBD. 
FLOWEB-OATHEBEBS. 

HOME  TBEASUBES. 


ate  the  ^jaree  oppoeite  the  engraving  eclcctra. 

They  are  printed  on  line  paper,  10x18  incbea.  and  are  nent  by  mail  or  expreae,  prepaid,  cm  receipt  of  price.  W ■ 
famlih  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holdiiig  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


holdiiig  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


Enfravlnga  10  oanti  each,  or  $7.50  per  100.  Portfolio  and  15  Engraving!,  •  •  •  $1  50 

5  Engravingi, . $0  50  “  “25  “  ...  2  25 

IS  Engraving!, . 1  00  “  “50  “  .  •  4  00 

PertfolioB, .  each  50  : 

We  will  make  aelectiona  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bonnd  volume 
for  centre-table. 

OA-TA-LOCiUEH  WENT  TO  ANY  AOOliEWH. 

L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


